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ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 
REV- PETER GUILDAY, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Quadraginta Annis 
(1884-1924) 


There is a familiar story of a venerable parish priest who 
was rounding out forty years of service and devotion to his 
flock. High jubilee was being held in his honor; and natur- 
ally everyone anticipated the pleasure of his own sermon on 
the auspicious occasion. For forty years, day by day, at the 
beginning of his Breviary, he had been reading the tenth 
verse of the ninety-fourth psalm—Quadraginta annis proxi- 
mus fui generatiom huic. Taking these words in their 
literal sense, he quoted them in his text—For forty long years 
have I been close to the hearts of this generation. Ina way, 
he was not to be blamed, although a glance at the next verse 
should have warned him that his translation could not be 
correct; for there immediately follows the phrase—ipsi vero 
non cognoverunt vias meas: but they have not known my 
ways. The Roman Breviary in this psalm has preserved an 
incorrect version older than the Latin Vulgate, and the text 
should read—Quadraginta annis offensus fut generation 
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illi—referring to the forty years of the exile in the desert 
and to the lasting anger of Jehovah against the people of 
Israel for their spiritual lethargy, their indifference to His 
graces and exhortations. 

However, no great harm was done by the good pastor in 
using the text as a sacred reminder of the gentle and kindly 
relations which had existed between himself and his flock 
for two score years. What if some of his brother-priests, 
who were present at his jubilee, knowing the real meaning of 
the text, smiled as they remembered how truly both versions 
were applicable to the forty years of his service, and how on 
many an occasion when he had suffered the miseries which 
must come to any one who strives to lead his fellowmen be- 
yond the absorbing material interests of daily life, he had 
admonished his flock over the heedlessness and indifference 
many of them were showing towards the graces and bless- 
ings of which he was the generous channel. 

Quadraginta annis. The heritage of forty years, which 
now belongs to the American Catholic Historical Society 
of Philadelphia, may not seem a long period to those who 
have lived through these years. To the little group of priests 
and laymen who met in this city in July, 1884, to establish 
the Society, any prophecy involving the progress of their 
work up to the year of our Lord, 1925, would have had all 
the appearance of temerity, if not of venerable old age. 
Without violating in any regard the great debt of gratitude 
we owe to those who have kept our heritage a living reality 
all through these forty years, there is a lesson for all of us 
in studying this retrospect in the light of the two versions 
of the text that has been quoted. 

Close to the hearts of our Founders, close to the hearts of 
the three Archbishops who have ruled the Church in -this 
Archdiocese during these forty years, and close to the hearts 
of many in each of the four decades that are past, we have 
certainly been. There has never been a time when the orig- 
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inal purpose of the Society has failed to elicit the profound 
interest of some of our best leaders in Catholic literary and 
historical circles. It is a pleasing and a comforting fact that 
each of these years has been linked to its predecessor and 
joined to its successor by the presence of those who formed 
our Society and who have kept our spirit young, vigorous 
and resilient, as well as serene and resourceful in the face 
of our numerous difficulties. For many years, at our annual 
meetings it has been an essential part of the presidential ad- 
dress to felicitate the Society upon the presence of one in 
whom the past and the present—and let us confidently hope, 
a great part of the future—are closely bound up:—Dr. 
Lawrence F. Flick. We bring to him again at this forty- 
first annual gathering the warm tribute of our thanksgiving 
for all that he has been to our Society during these years 
and of our profound appreciation of the fact that without his 
constant guidance, his unwearied zeal, and his buoyant en- 
thusiasm, the history of our Society would be drab and life- 
less. 

The problem of how far the past and present generation 
has been heedless and indifferent to the noble purposes which 
brought the Society into existence is one that can scarcely be 
ignored in any retrospect. Indeed, if one were to compose 
the biography of the Society from the annual addresses 
of the sixteen Presidents who have directed us from Christ- 
mas 1884 to Christmas 1923, as well as from the annual re- 
ports of the Board of Managers, it would be difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that so far as a generous support of our work 
is in question, no year has passed without being fraught with 
anxiety, owing to the ever-increasing drain upon our re- 
sources. And yet none of us could say—offensi fuimus; 
for never has there escaped our leaders in the past any posi- 
tive note of discouragement. Some occasions there have 
been, perhaps more often than the members realized, when 
the financial burden of carrying on our work proved almost 
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too heavy to be borne any longer; but courage and zeal were 
never wanting and each year witnessed a stronger attachment 
to the clear-visioned ideal of the Founders. What has been 
accomplished, in the very face of straitened circumstances, 
and in spite of the fact that we have always been hampered 
by the absence of necessary means, would fill a chronicle of 
endeavor and of success of an astonishing length and breadth. 

Our forty years’ retrospect coincides with a remarkably 
crowded period of historical research and study. We came 
into existence at the end of what is known as the middle 
period of American historical literature—a period that re- 
joices in the names of Jared Sparks, George Bancroft, Peter 
Force, John Gilmary Shea, Edmund Bailey O’Callaghan, 
Prescott, Motley, and Parkman. The new period begins 
with the organization of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, and it will ever remain a cause of gratification to our 
Society that our foundation antedated by several months the 
establishment of the national historical body. 

We all remember the historic occasion in this auditorium 
when Dr. Flick received the Laetare Medal of 1920. The 
day was unique in our own annals as well as in the Catholic 
history of Philadelphia. Though no one ventured to say it, 
out of respect to Dr. Flick’s modesty, more than one recog- 
nized in the double success he had achieved in two major 
fields of study—medicine and history, an echo from the re- 
mote past when the first historian of the Church was also a 
member of the medical profession. Since that May evening 
in 1920, Dr. Flick has published his “magnum opus ’’—the 
result of a lifetime’s study—The Development of our 
Knowledge of Tuberculosis. The volume of Dr. Flick’s 
contributions to historical scholarship has not yet been pub- 
lished. Were he to give such a volume to the public, it 
would open with one of the best papers we ever printed in the 
REcorpDs—his essay on the French Refugee Trappists in the 
United States, read at a public meeting of the Society on 
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February 23, 1886, and would contain a series of studies on 
the meaning and purpose of Catholic history and on the 
methods to be followed in collecting historical sources both 
here and abroad. That volume has not yet seen its conclud- 
ing chapter, and who knows but that in these delightful years 
that remain, Dr. Flick may not give us the reminiscences of 
his long, busy, and thoroughly successful life? Almost allf 
the founders of our Society are passed away. Father 
Middleton of Villanova, died a few years after that inde- 
fatigable delver, Martin I. J. Griffin; and of the rest—George 
Wolff, Thompson Westcott, John H. Campbell, Dr. William 
Campbell, Dr. Edward J. Nolan, Dr. Michael O’ Hara, Fran- 
cis X. Reuss, the two Douredoures, Carroll McCaffrey, 
Charles Esling and the others, only a few remain to-day to 
share with Dr. Flick the joy of the forty years that have fled. 

It was, as our earliest chronicler tells us, ‘a dull day out- 
side, cloudy, even gloomy ’”’, when this original group of 
courageous spirits met on July 22, 1884, to plan the Amer- 
ican Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia. But it 
was not dull or gloomy within. One of the remarkable 
aspects of the Society’s organization is that its purpose, as 
originally stated in 1884, has never had to be changed in the 
flight of time. The letter, dated, for patriotic reasons, July 
4, 1884, calling the first meeting, described the object of the 
Society in these words: 


“The necessity of such an organization is apparent to 
every one. The early history of the Catholics in this sec- 
tion of the United States is comparatively unknown, and, 
as time passes, many valuable records and traditions will 
be lost unless gathered by the industry of Catholic students 
and others who may take an interest in the work. To 
develop this interest and direct it towards a practical end, 
to extend historical research so as to cover American Cath- 
olic history, and to make plain the early work of the 
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Church and its children in America, will be among the 
proposed objects of the Society.” 


This concept of our essential purpose has remained the 
same since the beginning. Several reorganizations of our 
methods, one of them almost complete in extent, have taken 
place since 1884; but the object has been kept intact. The 
first appeal for membership, dated November 24, 1884, re- 
iterates our purpose as follows: 


“The preservation of old books, manuscripts and 
papers, the formation of a Catholic historical library, the 
discussion of events connected with American Catholic 
history, the preparation of papers and essays upon local 
and general points, and the assembling in one body of all 
Catholic writers and persons taking an interest in Catholic 
historical matters.” 


Another circular, dated January 9, 1885, amplifies to a 
certain extent the original statement and gives as the three 
chief objects of the Society: (1) to aid Catholic writers and 
speakers in their researches on matters relating to Catholic 
history; (2) to make known the truth of our Catholic his- 
torical past and to lay the facts of our history before the 
public in their true light; and (3) to found a library for 
books and a cabinet or archives for valuable historical papers 
and relics. When the charter was presented to the Court of 
Common Pleas, in September, 1885, for legal incorporation, 
the purpose of the Society was described as embodying: 
“The preservation and publication of Catholic American 
historical documents ; the investigation of Catholic American 
history, especially that of Philadelphia; and the development 
of interest in Catholic historical research”. As our consti- 
tution stands today, this triple purpose has been retained 
word for word with the additional clause: “and the collec- 
tion and preservation of a library in connection therewith.” 

It may appear superfluous to stress this identity of purpose, 
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but it is necessary for this reason, among many others, that 
the only adequately satisfactory retrospect of the forty years 
under consideration is the progress made in this triple field 
of historical endeavor, as originally planned for the Society. 

There are other ways of making such a retrospect, and 
some of them are especially attractive on an occasion like the 
present when we are adding another link to the chain of our 
years. It would be of interest, for example, to the members 
of our five Standing Committees to go back over the pages 
of the past and live again through all the projects of their 
predecessors since 1889. Much might also be learned from 
biographical sketches of the members of our Board of Man- 
agers, particularly if these were written with the aid of the 
monthly minutes, which have been preserved, as well as with 
the traditions and reminiscences which are in the keeping of 
our oldest officers. Were our Secretaries, both correspond- 
ing and recording, to give us the benefit of all the discussions 
of the past forty years as found in their notes, we should 
again have a glimpse into the past of a very entertaining 
nature. Probably, in the long run, more has depended upon 
these officers than upon any others, although their work has 
been of a nature that remains, for the most part, unseen by 
the membership at large. Or, again, as appears to be the 
fashion nowadays in writing the history of a diocese, might 
we not tell our story in terms of the sixteen presidents from 
1884 to 1924? Might we not center around these bishops, 
priests and laymen who have led us, all that the Society has 
accomplished in the first forty years? What an attractive 
history it would be with the following Presidents as the 
central figures :— 


Rev. Thos. E. Middleton, O.S.A., D.D., ...... 1884-1890 
Rt. Rev. Ignatius J. Popstiaatit Di Digan 1891-1892 
Lawrence F. Flick, M.D. dys Sareea aE OOS LOG 
Rt. Rev. Hugh T. Henry, ae D., LittD. ena 1897-1898 


Walter George Smith, Esq. ..........+.+..- 1899-1900 
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Samuel.Castner,: Jr. -...s's,- eae able Rees 1900 

Rt. Rev. Henry T. Drumgoole, D.D., LL.D. ... 1902-1903 
Hieancis A; Cunningham geemcun ae -2e eeee 1904-1905 
W tics McGtath ic cetateeitngerese tere ieee 1906-1907 
Ignatius Dohan ~ “se-nr RS 2h eee ee 1908-1909 
Rte Rev. P:R: MeDeyiteee Ds hee eee IQIO-1912 
Lawrence. Fe Picken Die A. 65-5 eee 1913-1914 
Revic Wines eeleallowaessate icine ts een IQI5-1916 
James Ms. Wilttxge tes 6.5205 Sarocmc oh ears IQI7-1918 
Bdwards }eitgalbally tts: ge-vintt sale ele IQIQ-192I 
Revi2)/obnaseBloodgD.D.; . 08s. eee 1922 

Joha® WeiSpeckinan °.....«< inet cee 1923 


Under the direction of these devoted leaders the Amer- 
ican Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia has been 
enabled to keep true to its original ideal. In their annual 
presidential addresses—chapters as they are in the biography 
of the Society—we may easily follow the lights and shadows 
that are woven into the tapestry of our past. We possess a 
clear and succinct account of our history for the first thirty 
years in Dr. Flick’s presidential address of 1914, and in the 
late Dr. McCallen’s paper on Sundry Landmark Notabilia 
of our Society which appeared in March, 1913. The retro- 
spect attempted here is one that strives to answer the ques- 
tion: how far have we fulfilled the designs of the Founders 
and how closely have we followed the inspiration which 
brought the Society into being forty-one years ago? In 
answering this question, we must remember, as Monsignor 
Henry told us in his Presidential Address of 1899, that “ the 
best fruits of such a zealous activity are not always those 
which attract the eye and please the taste. No expedient has 
been neglected, no experiment has been left untried, in our 
efforts to awaken and to stimulate an interest in historical 
work along Catholic and American lines. We are plough- 
ing and sowing—and we may confidently expect rich har- 
vests in due season.” 
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It is the harvest we are dealing with in this retrospect and 
we study it from the three standpoints or principles which, 
as we have seen above, constitute the Society’s ideal. 


I. THE PRESERVATION AND COLLECTION OF HISTORICAL 
MATERIALS 


The materials used by the historian fall mainly into two 
headings: Sources and Books. Sources may be those of an 
antiquarian interest, literary remains, or original documents, 
printed and unprinted. The chief concern of the modern 
historian is the location and availability of all unprinted 
material in his subject. The preservation of the three kinds 
of sources necessitates the creation of Museums for monu- 
mental sources, Archives for manuscript materials, and 
Libraries for the housing of all printed volumes, pamphlets, 
newspapers, reviews and historical magazines. The three 
terms, museums, archives, and library, are not always strictly 
adhered to; but the design of the Founders of our Society 
included all three as a means towards a worthy end—the 
preservation of all materials of an historical nature touching 
the Catholic past of the western world. Within less than 
ten years after the Society began its work, it was evident to 
the membership of that day that the purchase of a Home, 
which would serve as a museum, archives and library, could 
no longer be postponed. From the reports of the Library 
Committee during these first years, one realizes that all over 
the United States were those who possessed valuable and 
unique historical materials eager to place them in the cus- 
todianship of a Society devoted to American Catholic his- 
tory. 

We had been holding our meetings in several halls between 
1884 and 1895, when the chance came to purchase this charm- 
ing old house, whose history Miss Jane Campbell has told in 
one of her interesting papers in the Recorps. The house 
itself is now over one hundred years old, and it can well be 
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doubted whether any other house in Philadelphia was the 
scene of more dramatic meetings than this was during the 
decade it was occupied by Nicholas Biddle (1828-1839) ; 
for, these years coincide with one of the greatest political 
quarrels in American history—Andrew Jackson’s mighty 
struggle against ‘‘ Old Nick” or “ Nicholas I” and the Bank 
of the United States, of which Biddle was President. Dr. 
Flick has pointed out the striking fact that the purchase of 
the Biddle mansion was accomplished during a period of 
financial depression of a threatening and paralyzing nature, 
a period during which most societies were content to remain 
stationary and when not a few succumbed and passed out of 
existence. When the Spruce Street Home was ready for 
occupancy, a new era set in for the Society. Our future 
work was guaranteed a permanency filled with promise and 
all phases of that work were henceforth carried forward 
more advantageously. 

The Home of the American Catholic Historical Society 
became at once our Library, Archives, and Museum. 
Twenty years have passed since we entered into possession, 
and all around us here on the shelves and upon the walls, and 
carefully put away in the safe which once held the Biddle 
silver, the observing eye will see the treasures that have come 
to us for safe-keeping for future generations. There is no 
danger of exaggerating the great benefit the new Home 
brought to American Catholic historical scholarship. For 
eleven years we had been content to work our quiet way 
along, building up a library and an archival collection in 
modest quarters; and when we came from this seclusion to 
establish ourselves here, we took our legitimate place as one 
of the few learned Societies for Catholic scholars in the 
world. No opportunity has been neglected of adding to our 
storehouse of treasures—Americani nihil a me alienum puto 
might easily be accepted as the legend on our shield. The 
result is that we possess today one of the unique collections 
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of Americana in the nation. May the day come when the 
prophecy of our lamented Catholic leader, the late Walter 
George Smith, will be fulfilled! ‘ Let them walk about this 
noble house”’, he wrote in 1900, “let them rest their eyes 
upon its treasures and enjoy in imagination the scenes we 
may hope the future will witness, when from all parts of our 
land the students of American Catholic history will turn to- 
wards our library as the most potent armory from which to 
draw their weapons in the unending contest with historical 
untruth.” 

A Society receiving its original inspiration from the cele- 
brated letter of Pope Leo XIII on historical studies (August 
18, 1883) needed no further direction to emphasize the im- 
portant fact that its principal work lay in unearthing the 
story of our Catholic past from documents that were still in 
archives and libraries both here and abroad. For thirty 
years before our foundation, John Gilmary Shea had been 
teaching the Catholics of the United States the value of all 
such documentary material; and during our earliest years 
(1884-1892), he had given to American scholarship the har- 
vest of a lifetime’s delving. His History of the Catholic 
Church in the United States which came out during these 
years, opened new avenues of research to Catholic scholars 
and revealed the rich sources for our Catholic history in 
foreign archives. A short time after his death, our Society 
began planning the establishment of archivists in all the 
large centers of Europe and America where documents ex- 
isted for the history of the Church in this country. Ina 
splendid phrase, Dr. Flick caught up the meaning of this new 
and courageous venture: ‘“ We will thus command the head- 
waters of historical thought upon the subjects with which we 
are concerned, and we will be in a position to speak with 
authority in matters of Catholic history, concerning which 
Catholics ought not to be silent.” 

After the invitation to historical scholars in Pope Leo’s 
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letter, it was not long before several of the European nations 
established permanent schools of archivists, copyists, and 
students in Rome. France has today two such institutions. 
Prussia, Austria, Bohemia, Poland, Holland and Belgium 
have Institutes in the Eternal City for historical and archeo- 
logical research, and Catholic Germany’s celebrated Gorres- 
gesellschaft also opened a house of studies there. England, 
too, began copying documents for its own State archives, the 
Public Record Office of London; and so our Society, small 
as it was in numbers and with no great financial backing, 
began single-handed to do for America what foreign govern- 
ments were subsidizing scholars to do for their own history. 
Our first archivist, Father Ferdinand Kittell, copied docu- 
ments in the Vatican and Propaganda Archives and also 
made a transcription of all the letters in the portfolios of the 
Irish College of Rome, which dealt with our history. These 
were published in our quarterly Recorps. The financial 
outlay in this enterprise was generously assumed by a smalf 
group of our members. After Father Kittell’s return, the 
noted historian, Monsignor Umberto Benigni, continued for 
a time to furnish us with valuable transcripts. When this 
part of our project had to be abandoned owing to lack of 
means, we turned our attention to archival collections at 
home. We had already published in the REcorps a host of 
valuable registers (baptismal, marriage, and funeral) of 
some of the earliest parishes, and in this way the REcorps 
were used to place in permanent form documents from the 
Baltimore Cathedral Archives and from the Archi-episcopal 
Archives of Quebec. These treasured sources are now in 
printed form and so beyond the danger of loss—‘ where the 
rust and moth consume and where thieves break through and 
steal” ’ 
The Society has not relinquished its noble ideal of 
placing archivists in great collections of manuscript material, 
such as Rome, Paris, Seville, Simancas, Mexico City, London 
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and elsewhere, and the day will undoubtedly come when the 
consciousness of Catholic America to the necessity of gather- 
ing within one archives the hundreds of thousands of docu- 
ments from all over the world that tell the history of our 
contribution to the rise and progress of America will be 
awakened to its full duty in this sacred portion of the his- 
torical field. 


II. PUBLICATION OF SOURCES 


From the outset the Society accepted as its most pleasant 
task the revelation of all its increasing treasures to the Amer- 
ican public. The idea of a magazine, containing the trans- 
actions of our organization, essays on historical subjects 
based upon original material, transcripts of documentary 
sources, and the publication of parochial registers, was an 
essential part of the original plans of 1884. 

The REcOoRDS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL 
SOcIETY were first issued in 1887, when Vol. I appeared, con- 
taining the papers read at the public meetings of the Society 
between 1884 and 1886. The Recorps began their long life 
with two papers of scholarly value—Father Middleton’s Im- 
portance of Catholic Historical Societies and Archbishop 
Seton’s Origin of Historical Societies. To Dr. Flick belongs 
the honor of preparing for the Recorps the first essay based 
upon original research. The second volume contained the 
papers read at our public meetings between 1886 and 1888 
and appeared in 1889. The third and fourth volumes were 
published in 1891 and 1893, and from this latter year to the 
present, volume has been added to volume, until today the 
REcorpDs are entering upon their thirty-seventh year. There 
is hardly any aspect of American Catholic history which has 
not been treated by the writers whose essays are now part of 
our harvest. To attempt to classify the contents of the 
Recorps during these first forty years of the Society is too 
great a task. The Index of the first thirty-one volumes 
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(1886-1920) is a portly catalogue of over five hundred pages 
and must contain at a fair estimate almost 100,000 references 
to the Catholic history of the United States. The research 
student will find in the Recorps essays of the highest value 
in all the chronological divisions of our history; articles, re- 
prints and original sources for Catholicism’s rise and ad- 
vance in every part of the country; biographical sketches; 
genealogical accounts; the history of religious orders and 
congregations; and a host of memorabilia that will always 
prove a delight to the Catholic historian. All in all, the 
REcorDs are a veritable library of Catholic Americana. 

Besides the growing interest created by the public meet- 
ings and the quarterly issue of our REcorps, the Society at- 
tracted considerable attention to its work by offering prize 
essays to scholars and to the boys and girls in our schools. 
Social meetings and formal receptions, such as those given 
to the Apostolic Delegates to the United States, placed the 
purpose of the Society clearly before the intellectual groups 
of this city; and it is interesting to note that the last bril- 
liant function of the forty years in our retrospect was the 
assembly here during Christmas week of 1924 of the fifth 
annual meeting of the American Catholic Historical Asso- 
ciation. 


III. Tor DEVELOPMENT OF INTEREST IN CATHOLIC 
AMERICAN History 


All these activities and many others that have not been 
chronicled naturally created a widespread interest in the 
cause we had made so peculiarly our own—the renaissance 
of study in the history of our Catholic past. Societies can 
never stand still. They move forward or else they grow 
anemic and die. Subject to the laws of nature, like the in- 
dividual, their instinctive desire is to live. Life means mem- 
bers, active, vigilant, untiring members who find in the ideal 
of their organization an attractive way of satisfying the cray- 
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ings of the mind and heart for the higher and better things— 
the things that are above. 

Year after year, our Society has gathered to its hearth- 
stone groups of men and women and priests devoted to the 
ideal of Catholic historical scholarship. From infancy to 
youth, and from youth to maturity, a Society such as ours 
grows in strength and vigor until, when we pass as we did 
in December, 1923, the last milestone of our first long epoch, 
membership in its ranks becomes a coveted honor or a recog- 
nized duty. 

To carry on with any degree of success the great work that 
remains to be done, a constant adhesion of new members is 
needed. There was a time in the past when every part of the 
United States and every rank of the Church were repre- 
sented in our membership roll and when, apparently, the ap- 
peal to Catholic scholarship met with a readier response than 
it does today. The growth in membership during these 
latter years has not been commensurate with our national 
renown nor with the success the Society has achieved in its 
chosen field. There are several ways of analyzing this situa- 
tion. The most obvious is the fact that history as written 
today and as pursued in our institutions of higher learning 
has become a critical science. As Bassett says in his Middle 
Group of American Historians, “ Criticism has made history 
anew creation. It isa thing for readers who like originality- 
In spite of the great emphasis that is now being given to 
history in the public school the circle that reads history is 
perhaps not as large in proportion to population as in the 
days of Prescott and Motley.” It is difficult to say how this 
decrease in interest may be remedied. One thing is certain: 
historical scholars will never go back to the days when, as 
with George Bancroft and even with Parkman, a sonorous 
style or a brilliant rhetoric might easily cover a lack of re- 
search or an inability to find the truth. Perhaps Societies 
like ours are destined in the future to become a smaller group, 
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made up of men and women who are skilled in the new his- 
tory and whose interest centres more around the document, 
its authenticity and its contents, rather than around the charm 
with which its historical facts may be announced. 

There lie close at hand, however, certain factors which 
should not be overlooked in such an analysis. Contem- 
poraneous with our Society, the Catholics of New York, 
under Shea’s leadership, organized the United States Catholic 
Historical Society with a field of research identical in scope 
to our own. This limited to a certain degree the geograph- 
ical extent of our appeal for membership. The founding of 
other organizations—the Catholic Historical Society of St. 
Paul (1907), the Maine Catholic Historical Society (1913), 
the Catholic Historical Society of St. Louis (1917), and the 
Illinois Catholic Historical Society at Chicago in 1918, also 
set limits to the radius of our membership. Added to these 
Societies which tended to confine historical interest to given 
localities, must be considered as distinctly occupying the field 
we made our own in 1884, the creation of the Catholic His- 
torical Review by the historical group of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America in 1915. This quarterly continued for 
the next six years as a national magazine for the study of 
American Church history and depended upon a national re- 
sponse to its appeal for support. 

There was no regret in our ranks in witnessing this 
awakening of interest in local and national Catholic history, 
for it all tended to augment the hope that our original design 
of diocesan and provincial Societies affiliated to the parent 
Society here in Philadelphia would one day be realized. 
There is room in the United States for as many historical 
groups as there are dioceses in the American Catholic 
Church. With forty years of experience to draw upon, the 
American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia is well 
equipped not only to assist in the planning of these local 
Societies but also to weld them together into one great 
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national body from which they would receive their stimulus, 
their guidance, and their unfailing source of cooperation. 

Many of us remember how such an amalgamation was 
proposed to our Society by one of the younger members in 
the spring of 1918. The idea then expressed was the crea- 
tion of a new body, to be called the American Catholic His- 
torical Association, with all the existing Societies as con- 
stituent incorporators and with branches to be established in 
each diocese of the land. The time did not seem opportune 
to us to promote this project, and the following year the 
Association was founded for the purpose of studying Church 
history in general. 

Speaking historically, and therefore with no desire of 
passing judgment on any of these projects which have arisen 
within the past score of years, the fact remains that the 
American Catholic Historical Society not only stands alone 
in the field but has proved beyond peradventure of denial by 
its forty years of devotion and sacrifice to the cause of Cath- 
olic history its inherent right to a nation-wide support. The 
American Catholic Historical Society is a sacred trust, first 
to Catholic Philadelphia and then to Catholic America. It 
has arisen from the ranks of contributory agencies in the 
advance of Catholicism to an institution which is at one and 
the same time the pride and the possession of every Catholic 
in the land. During the first decade of our existence the 
knowledge of that possession was at its keenest. More ad- 
vance was really made from 1884 to 1895 than during the 
twenty years which followed, namely, from 1895 to 1915. 
During the past decade the interest shown in our work has 
suffered the same fate as have all movements for cultural 
scholarship in the United States. The World War and its 
aftermath witnessed a great leveling process in practically 
every aspect of human endeavor, and none more so than in 
the intellectual world. Wealth has grown beyond the ac- 
counting, and in the vast fortunes made during the last ten 
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years Catholics in every part of the United States have had 
their share. But the educational duty of wealth has not yet 
been realized by the fortunate Catholics of our generation. 
and until we shall have passed out of the fog wherein the 
necessity of supporting a work like ours is seen in a blurred 
or confused way, we must be content to carry on in patience, 
hoping for the new day when the search for truth will reign 
again, when the search for historical truth will conquer in- 
difference and prejudice, and when above all the search for 
the historical contribution by the Catholic Church and her 
children to the progress of our beloved land will capture 
men’s souls and lead them to place in our hands the means to 
perfect the great work we have begun. 

It is in the light of the present-day outlook on life that we 
must judge the lack of interest shown in American Catholic 
history by the younger members of this generation—ipsi 
vero non cognoverunt vias meas. We may be wrong in 
analyzing the reasons for this indifference to the claims of 
Catholic American history; but it is only fair to the great 
work accomplished by our Society in making that history 
better known and respected to weigh our undeniable prestige 
for scholarship in the balance with the tardy support we are 
receiving from the younger priests and graduates of our 
Catholic schools. The problem is a more serious one than 
many of us would wish to admit, for financial support alone 
is not in jeopardy. It is the sacredness of the legacy we 
must hand on to the younger members of this generation. 
The situation points unmistakably to the need of reawaken- 
ing, in the minds and hearts of those who should take the 
heritage from our hands, a zeal and interest in the preserva- 
tion and publication of the records of American Catholic life. 

One of the most brilliant men who occupied the presiden- 
tial chair of this Society, in analyzing a similar situation a 
quarter century ago told us: “In every direction but in one 
we have met with a success that only the most sanguine could 
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have anticipated. That one important, nay vital, element, 
without which we cannot advance, is adequate financial sup- 
port. Weare compelled to see treasures of historical wealth 
pass away from the possibility of our possessing them be- 
cause of our poverty. Instead of a constant correspondence 
with all the centres of historical activity in Europe and 
America, which should be carried on by a trained and well- 
paid librarian, we have to depend upon the exertions of our 
executive officers in such moments as they can take from the 
demands of busy lives in the active duties of business and 
profession. This should not be so, and it needs but the 
earnest efforts of our members to obtain such an accession 
of members as will put us far forward on the lines we have 
laid out. While our home is in Philadelphia, and one of the 
great objects is a special regard for the local history of the 
Church in that city, we are justified in asking the support of 
all Catholic Americans. That given, we may carry out our 
long cherished plan of forming associate societies throughout 
the United States, and perfecting an organization more com- 
plete than has yet been known in similar works.” 

What, then, of the future? 

Within less than ten years, the American Catholic His- 
torical Society of Philadelphia will reach its golden jubilee. 
Many of us now active in its ranks will be no more; we shall 
have passed away, leaving behind us a host of problems un- 
solved and a host of designs unfulfilled. That year 1934 
coincides with what will undoubtedly be the greatest national 
Catholic jubilee since the discovery of the New World—the 
three-hundredth anniversary of the founding of Catholic 
Maryland and of the establishment by Catholics of the prin- 
ciple of religious freedom in America political and social life. 
No other society of Catholics in the land will have made so 
long and so worthy a preparation for the Tercentenary of 
1934 as has our Society. We will then be able to look back 
upon a half-century of undiminished success; for, in every 
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meeting we have held from 1884, in every page we have 
printed, we were but preparing for this striking event in the 
history of Catholicism. This Jubilee belongs by right to 
the American Catholic Historical Society. Far and wide 
over the nation the interest in its celebration, already in its 
inception, will grow; and as the sacred anniversary draws 
near, Catholics will look to us to assume the task of planning. 
directing, and achieving that national jubilee. How can we 
then make this coming event, unique in our political and re- 
ligious annals, the crowning work of our own golden jubilee 
year? 

The first assurance we should be given by Catholic Amer- 
ica is the creation of an endowment fund of at least $100,000. 
It is idle to speak of this-as a large amount of money in these 
days of great fortunes in Catholic American circles. With 
such a sum at our command the annual interest would be 
sufficient to enable us to complete the collection of materials 
for the history of the Catholic Church in this country from 
1634 to 1934, to engage the services of expert archivists and 
writers who would prepare the source-materials for such a 
history, and to make more available the treasures we have 
gathered during the long years of our existence. The idea 
of an endowment fund is not new to the Society. A gallant 
attempt was made over ten years ago to create this fund. 
In 1913, it amounted to $3,662.86, but interest soon lagged 
and the accumulation of the fund has practically ceased. Ten 
Catholic men of wealth in this city could create this endow- 
ment, and surely there are ten such Catholics by whom our 
appeal for a permanent foundation would be intellectually 
understood. One can scarcely doubt the fact that Phila- 
delphia would create this fund if the purpose and aim of the 
Society were sufficiently known and appreciated. 

The second foundation we need for the countless tasks 
that remain to be performed in preparation for the Jubilee 
of 1934 is an increased membership. In the final analysis 
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the question of membership resolves itself to this: Are there 
ten thousand Catholics among the twenty million children 
of the Faith in this country who are interested in the preser- 
vation of historical materials concerning our Church and who 
believe that the preparations for the Tercentenary of 1934 
should be supported through membership in the American 
Catholic Historical Society, so that this preparation will not 
be stunted and thwarted for want of financial assistance? 
With the income from ten thousand memberships in the 
Society there would be no limit to the scholarly work that 
might be accomplished in preparation for an event that will 
shed lustre on the Catholic Church as well as upon those who 
have labored to preserve pure and serene the doctrine of re- 
ligious freedom in the United States. 

A third factor in our duty of passing on to the next gen- 
eration the valuable treasures we have gathered in this Home 
is the necessity of a fire-proof building for our books, pamph- 
lets and manuscript materials. There is sufficient space back 
of this building to erect at a modest cost a fire-proof struc- 
ture with a vault for our archives and with stackage suffi- 
cient for 100,000 volumes. This annex could be erected 
without interfering in any way with our present Home and 
it would place beyond danger the unique collection now 
housed in the Home itself. 

Financial anxiety has always ridden high in our history. 
Any other cause would have succumbed in the crises through 
which the Society has passed. But the cause we represent is 
more than research, more than the mere giving of harborage 
to stray books and pamphlets—it is the holy cause of the 
Church’s good name in the western world. Something 
higher than the ordinary incentives of daily life has kept our 
hearts alive with hope and has brought us safely past many 
a shoal and dangerous reef. We shall not fail. Today we 
bid farewell to another year in our history, indeed to a great 
epoch in our life, and we look forward with confidence to the 
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future. We are proud of that past. We beseech Almighty 
God to deign to accept our thanksgiving for the blessings He 
has bestowed upon us, and we give into His keeping the 
offering we placed upon His Altar over forty years aco— 
the dedication of our lives to the cause of American Catholic 
history. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS OF THE 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
DECEMBER 15, 1925 


This Society, which for forty-two years has been devot- 
ing itself to a work second in importance only to the mission 
of the Church, has during the twelve months just closed, 
accomplished a great deal to further the purpose for which 
it was organized, the collection and preservation of Catholic 
Americana, for the information of the generations that are 
yet to come, for the delvers into the country’s vast storehouse 
of history, for the historians of the future who may desire 
to reconstruct the past. 

While the founders of the Society had these purposes in 
view, even they scarcely dreamed of the immensity of the 
task upon which they were entering, a task that has been 
carried on so faithfully that a great repertory of books, 
pamphlets, church equipment, photographs, paintings, and 
manuscripts is now assembled in the Society’s home, a 
wondrous collection that interprets the beginnings as well 
as the growth of the Church in this nation. 

Few realize the great work that has already been done 
by the Society. It is regrettable that even those whose 
names are upon the membership rolls are not aware of the 
priceless things that are in the repository at 715 Spruce 
Street. If the truth could be impressed not only upon the 
members but upon the many thousands of other Catholics 
in this city, this Society would doubtless be one of the finest 
institutions of its kind in the country, a model for others to 
copy, a guide to the nation’s other dioceses. 

The founders hoped, as is indicated by the title, “ The 
American Catholic Historical Society”, that their organiza- 
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tion would become national in scope; but that ambitious plan 
was never fully realized. The failure to reach this goal 
was not due to any lack of zeal on the part of the founders 
and their successors, but to the pecuniary problems involved. 
There were generous responses to the appeals of the Society 
and a considerable number of Catholics joined in the move- 
ment, but the funds required to collect and to take care of the 
historical treasures of all the States were not available. The 
Society has given its attention in the main to the Eastern 
region with a gratifying measure of success. 

There is need at present of a revival of interest in this 
Society, and as a means to that revival your Board of Man- 
agers prepared and is sending out a thirty-two page pamph- 
let which gives a brief review of the Society’s work and 
purposes and an appeal for the aid of Catholics in the 
Society’s work. The pamphlet also contains a list of mem- 
bers of the Society from 1884 to 1925 which bears nearly 
four thousand names. There are notations indicating those 
who are dead, those who are life members, honorary mem- 
bers, and present members. This list contains the names 
of many of the most distinguished Catholic churchmen and 
laymen in America. There are the names of Papal envoys, 
cardinals, archbishops, bishops, priests, noted authors, edu- 
cators, bankers, and journalists. It is a list to inspire the 
Catholics of to-day to new efforts in behalf of this very 
useful and important activity in the field of American Cath- 
olic history. 

The Board of Managers has had the assistance of many 
generous friends in carrying on the Society’s work during 
the year. A total of $248 was contributed to the Binding 
Fund by twenty members, making it possible to bind numer- 
ous periodicals. The employing of a new clerk was made 
possible by a contribution totalling $700 from the following: 
Doctor Lawrence F. Flick, Mr. James M. Willcox, Mr. 
Franklin Horn, Mr. Samuel Castner Jr., Mrs. Robert W. 
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Lesley, Dr. I. P. Strittmatter, Miss Laura Blackburne, Mr. 
John J. McClatchy, and Mr. John W. Speckman. 

A notable addition to the Library was a Douay Bible of 
the first edition, presented by the Rev. Dr. Peter Guilday, 
President of the Society. This Bible, printed early in the 
seventeenth century, is in three volumes. Volume I was 
printed at Douay by Lawrence Kellam, Volume II was 
printed by Kellam for the English College of Douay, Volume 
III was printed by the English College, then resident at 
Reims. The monthly reports of the Committee on Library 
contain lists of many additions to the library and cabinet, 
many of which were contributed by the Society’s friends. 
Several copies of the Index to the Recorps of the Society 
were distributed during the year. This Index is essential 
to all who possess the REcorps in whole or in parts. The 
sales of the Index total 88. 

Under the direction of the Hall Committee, of which 
Miss Ada Dallett is Chairman, three afternoon receptions 
were held in the Hall of the Society. The hostesses were 
Miss Ada Dallett, Miss Anna M. McGowan, Miss Frances 
McManus, Mrs. William J. Doyle, Mrs. Joseph S. Flick, 
Mrs. Joseph I. Millar. The Hall Committee thus obtained 
sufficient funds to pay for repainting parts of the building. 

The Rt. Rev. Monsignor F. X. Wastl gave a prize of $100 
for the best essay by a pupil of the Catholic schools on some 
historical subject. 

In February the De la Roche Memorial Care Fund, 
amounting to $2846.62, was turned into the General Fund 
and the account closed. Under an adjudication of Judge 
Lamorelle on 12 December, 1924, the Society was authorized 
to use the amount for the purchase of books and documents 
on the history of the Catholic Church, retroactive to 12 
March, 1907, the date of Mr. De la Roche’s death. 

‘At the October meeting it was directed that a mortgage 
$3500 in the Society’s property be paid, $2000 of which was 
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taken from the Life Membership Fund, and $1500 from the 
General Fund. 

The Rev. Dr. Peter Guilday, who has worked zealously 
to advance the Society’s welfare during the two years of his 
presidency, and who retires to-day, has been laboring not 
only within the Society, but outside, to arouse interest in 
Catholic research work. He has been aiding the Knights 
of Columbus in Texas in devising methods for writing the 
history of that State. Doctor Guilday explained his pro- 
gram, to cover eleven years’ work, at the convention held in 
Sherman in May 1925. His plan was adopted and he was 
made a member ex officio of the Historical Commission en- 
trusted with the work. Dr. Guilday has been assisting in 
the preliminary work of organizing a Catholic Historical 
Society in New Orleans. Dr. Guilday reports that the 
Louisiana Catholic Historical Society is organizing on lines 
similar to our Constitution ; that a Catholic Historical Society 
is being founded for Iowa at Columbia College, Dubuque, 
by some of his former students; and that the Jesuit scholas- 
tics have formed an Historical Society at Weston, Mass. 


P. A. KINnsLEy, Secretary. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
NovEMBER 30, 1925 


Receipts 
Dues from Active Members ........... $2,005.00 
Dues from Life Members .............. 550.00 
Dues from Contributing Members ...... 10.00 
——_ $2,565.00 
Mibsceiptions) toe RECORDS iki sccm siee 409.75 
Advertisements in RECORDS ............ 95.00 
DAlesOLPRECORDS are mmenreeietn circ mente 248.65 > 
Dale Gis RESBARCHES tare cetera cate 30.25 
SalerorwLNDEX, wien: oe one ok eee 110.00 


893.65 
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UB Yo; EEN SOTO ec i RS 
ESIIeLiN ep LUN Ce eRe Oona ee oon ax cao tne 
Hrom De La Roche Mstate so... <6. sc 
From J. Percy Keating Estate ......... 
Refund on cost of new fence ........... 
Memorial Care Fund transferred ....... 2, 
Transfer of Life Membership Fund ..... 2, 
interes on; bonds, ess dee ee. oaks 
Interest on Deposit General Fund ....... 
Interest on Deposit Life Membership Fund 
Interest on Deposit Endowment Fund ... 
From Mgr. Wastl for Essay Prize ...... 
SATO ALHES Sc eee tert e oko eaters 
Balance December 1, 1924 ...... 
Expenses 
Account of Committee on Hall 
Interest on Mortgage ........ 210.00 
Cancellation of Mortgage .... 3,505.67 
Water: Rent) ii ases saeco 12.00 
Gas and Electricity <2. -.--e ae. 16.68 
(tre ee Se I ees. 254.50 
Repairs and house supplies ... 284.17 
Building shelves 2nd floor .... 35.00 
(Byerd (oben (=2 3 toate aren OOP eeIer 125.00 
Janitor and cleanitig’.......: 1s 354.00 


000.00 
235.00 
45.93 
59.50 
9.40 
100.00 
181.50 


——— $4,797.02 
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BOOKS Wee anh eittiere ieee xis 20.45 
Binding o cocrsessos asenis sei es 523.25 
Binders for newspapers, etc. .. 30.10 


Account of Committee on Publication 
Printing 4numbers of REcorDS 1,413.51 
Wirappersuscsccise te ete nc es 6.02 
Hauling and postage ........ 15.70 
Balance on printing InpEx ... 599.82 


582.80 


2,035.05 


6,565.48 


27 


$10,024.13 
1,124.05 


$11,149.08 
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Account of Secretary 
Printing, postage, stationery .. 172.13 


“Telephone. j2.<..0 deeieees ee eer 65.31 
Dues in Fed. Hist. Societies .. 3.00 
Writing certificates ......... 90.37 
Eiling ‘Cabinet vo. eee semen 17.00 
Typewriter’ i... Wea 52.00 
Salaries. ...c.4,.scis0.0 eeuiaraeens etere 1,300.00 
1,699.81 
———— $0,114.68 
Transfer to Life Membership Fund ......... 550.00 
——— $0,664.68 
Balance December 1, 1925 ...--.-se+-s $1,484.40 
Endowment Fund 
Trvested cin™ Bonds! eee Core ee see $3,900.00 
Ontdepositasns-seee eee ee a ee bistele ete Seale Sake wees 225.50 
$4,125.50 
Life Membership Fund 
nvestedcinsbondst@enterceccincs tose oe ation 1,000.00 
NR depNositemerret Mem eric con asic Shales ee 50.00 


THE GALLIPOLIS COLONY 


BY THE REVEREND JOHN MCGOVERN OF THE 
ORDER OF PREACHERS 


Gallipolis—what is there about the past of this obscure 
little town in Southern Ohio to attract the attention of the 
historian? The question is a natural one. Few outside 
of Ohio are aware that such a place exists, while its history 
is a closed book to most Americans. This, too, in spite of 
the fact that there are not many other settlements in the coun- 
try which can boast of so romantic an origin, and around 
which cluster so many interesting associations. Imagine a 
miniature Paris set down in the heart of a virgin wilderness, 
a colony established in the New World by emigrés flying 
from the terrors of the Revolution in France, among whom 
were nobles of high degree, doctors, lawyers, artists and jail- 
birds: such was the Gallipolis which arose so promisingly 
on the banks of the Ohio at the beginning of the last decade 
of the eighteenth century. Is it any wonder that the student 
of history finds himself attracted by the past of such a place, 
surprised that its story has been allowed to lapse into com- 
parative oblivion? 

For American Catholics, Gallipolis has a special interest. 
Its founders were principally Catholics who intended to make 
their settlement a focus from which would radiate the cul- 
ture and influence of the Church. How they dreamed and 
planned to erect there an episcopal See with all its accom- 
panying institutions, and how all their hopes came to naught, 
forms a large part of the story to be unfolded. 

In a certain sense, these French settlers did not go into a 
strange country. Scarcely a century before, one of their 
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country-men, La Salle, had explored the Ohio Valley, and 
fifty years later, another, Celeron, laid claim to it, in the name 
of the French King. By a strange coincidence, one of the 
leaden plates he buried as a memorial to this claim was 
located on the banks of the Great Kanawha, only a few miles 
from the future settlement. A Jesuit priest accompanied 
the expedition and, it is believed, said Mass at the mouth of 
the Little Miami, the first time the Holy Sacrifice was offered 
up in southern Ohio.* 

The land on which Gallipolis was founded had once been 
French soil, and it might have again reverted to French 
dominion had the colony prospered. Only slender ties bound 
the lands beyond the mountains to the seaboard States. 
Many Kentuckians were at that time strongly in favor of 
setting up an independent government in their State; and 
their example might have influenced a numerous and isolated 
French population to follow suit. This is, of course, a mere 
conjecture. ‘There is nothing in the existing documents to 
show that the settlers contemplated such a move. But they 
might have been led into it by the trend of circumstances and 
the political sentiments then prevalent in the West. 

The outbreak of political troubles in France had attracted 
the attention of certain persons in Paris to the Ohio country 
as early as 1788.’ However, the immediate history of Galli- 
polis began in New York with the formation of the Scioto 
Company. This association sprang from a scheme of land 
speculation hatched in the fertile brain of Colonel William 


1Lamott, History of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, 1821-1921, p. II, 
Cincinnati, 1921. 

*“The chiefs of a number of families at Paris, apprehensive of the ap- 
proaching troubles proposed to form a colony in the United States. For 
this purpose they incorporated themselves, appointing two of their num- 
ber, Messrs. Pique and Saugrain, to explore a tract of land on the west- 
ern bank of the Ohio. In the winter of 1788, the two deputies reached 
Fort Du Quesne.”—Account written by Mathias James O’Conway (REc- 
ORDS OF THE AMERICAN CatTHotic Histortcat Society, Vol. X, p. 271). 
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Duer who was at that time Secretary of the United States 
Board of Treasury. He was also chief of a group of daring 
speculators whose methods of high finance made them the 
forerunners of the modern Wall Street buccaneers. Duer 
saw an opportunity of profiting from the efforts of the Ohio 
company to purchase an extensive tract of western land from 
Congress, then sitting in New York. He at once made the 
acquaintance of the Company’s agent; their meeting was the 
first episode in the history of Gallipolis. 

The Ohio company is thus intimately connected with the 
story of Gallipolis. A short account of its organization is, 
therefore, necessary as a background for the more detailed 
study of the French colony. The Ohio Company evolved 
naturally from the state of affairs in the United States at the 
close of the Revolutionary War. The articles of Confedera- 
tion adopted for the government of the United Colonies, 
made Congress a mere figurehead. That body had no real 
power. It could not levy taxes itself, but had to apply to 
the individual states for every cent required to conduct the 
war and carry on the national government, an arrangement 
_ which proved unsatisfactory in practice. In 1781, Congress 
asked for five million dollars; it actually received one-tenth 
of that amount. To meet the emergency Congress issued 
over $200,000,000 in paper money, and this depreciated so 
quickly that at the close of the war it was worth in specie, 
only ten cents on the dollar. The army waiting to be dis- 
banded, threatened to mutiny because their pay was so much 
in arrears; and Washington had to use all his influence to 
prevent the soldiers from employing force to collect their 
wages. 

Congress, however, had a resource out of which to pay off 
the national debt and to relieve its financial embarrassment 
—the disposal of the lands between the Alleghanies and the 
Mississippi River. In 1781, all the states along the seaboard 
had surrendered whatever rights they had in the western 
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territory arising from the provisions of their original royal 
charters. When England signed the treaty of peace in 1783, 
the control of this trans-Alleghany country passed into the 
hands of Congress. 

During the war, Congress had voted grants of land to all 
the officers and privates of the Continental Army. A meet- 
ing of ex-soldiers held in Boston on June 16, 1783, drew up 
a petition asking Congress to fulfill its promises by granting 
them a tract of land in the Ohio country. It would seem that 
no action was taken on this petition, even though it received 
the hearty support of General Washington.* 

Some of the petitioners then decided to buy the land out- 
right. They had been paid off in Continental certificates, 
and they considered it would be an excellent thing if they 
could exchange their depreciated currency at face value for 
the wild but valuable lands of the west. Thus they would 
be able to repair their fortunes, Congress would cancel a 
considerable portion of the public debt, and the settlement of 
the back country would be hastened. Acting on this de- 
cision, General Rufus Putnam and General Benjamin Tupper 
invited all officers and soldiers of the late war, and all other 
citizens who were interested in the settlement of the Ohio 
country, to meet at the “ Bunch of Grapes” Tavern in Bos- 
ton, early in 1786. At this meeting the “ Ohio Company of 
Associates’ was formed. Its object was to raise a fund of 
one million dollars for the purchase of lands to be settled by 
emigrants from New England. Putnam, Parsons, and Rev. 
Manasseh Cutler, a Congregational Minister, were named 
Directors of the Company. 

General Parsons was empowered to open negotiations with 
Congress. Failing to secure results, he was soon superseded 
by Cutler. This New England clergyman was a rather 
remarkable man. A minister by profession, he was also a 


'Belote, The Scioto Speculation and the French Settlement at Galli- 
polis, p. 10, Cincinnati, 1907. 
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scientist of some repute, with a special passion for botany. 
His journals and correspondence show that he was in com- 
munication with some of the leading naturalists of the time 
in the world. His conduct of the affairs of the Ohio Com- 
pany proves that he was likewise a shrewd business man and 
a clever politician.» He secured prompt action from a 
Congress apparently as dilatory then as today. Unassisted, 
however, Cutler could not control a sufficient number of votes 
to secure the terms he desired. At this juncture he met 
Colonel William Duer who proffered his assistance—for a 
consideration. 

Duer was an Englishman who had served as aide to Lord 
Clive in India. He came to New York in 1768. At the 
outbreak of the Revolution he espoused the American cause 
and was chosen a member of the Continental Congress. 
Later, he was appointed Secretary of the United States.” 
Archer Hulbert, in an article on the career of Duer, shows 
him as the center of a daring group of speculators with con- 
nections in London and Paris.* The financial panic of 1792, 
caused his failure and he was subsequently put in prison for 
debt. 

The splendid opportunity for private speculation offered 
by the western lands fired Duer’s imagination. He at once 
resolved to seize upon it, and planned to use the activities of 
the Ohio Associates to cover up his operations. He per- 
suaded Cutler to bargain with Congress for a larger tract of 
land than the Ohio Company intended to purchase. This 
additional tract was to be turned over to him and his asso- 
ciates. In return, he promised to use his influence to secure 
from Congress the terms Cutler desired and to advance to the 


1 Cutler, Life, Journals and Correspondence of Rev. Manasseh Cutler, 
LL.D., Vol. I, passim, Cincinnati, 1888. 

2 Belote, op. cit., p. 14. 

3“ The Scioto Group of Speculators,” an article by Hulbert in the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Vol. II. 
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Ohio Company whatever funds it lacked to close the contract. 
One writer intimates that Duer made Cutler his cat’s-paw, 
but the facts in the case do not bear out this opinion. Cutler 
and his associates received a half-interest in the profits 
of the speculation, and later, when the project failed, Cutler 
managed to extricate himself without loss. 

Under the pressure exerted by the joint efforts of Duer 
and Cutler, Congress acceded to all the demands of the Ohio 
Company, and passed the necessary legislation. An entry in 
Cutler’s journal for July 27, 1878, sums up the results of his 
labors, “ By this ordinance we obtained the grant of near, 
5,000,000 acres of land. . . . One million and a half of acres 
for the Ohio Company, and the remainder for a private 
speculation in which many of the principal characters of 
America are concerned.” * 

The contracts for the land were concluded with the 
Board of Treasury on October 27, 1787. One was with 
Manasseh Cutler and Winthrop Sargent as agents for the 
Directors of the “Ohio Company of Associates, so called ”’ 
for the absolute purchase of 1,500,000 acres of land which 
contained almost 5,000,000 acres.?. The land comprised in 
this tract was bounded on the east by a line running north 
and south some fifteen miles west of the Muskingum river, 
and on the west by the Scioto river. 

Cutler and Sargent at once transferred a half-interest in 
the option to Duer and his associates. The instrument 
making this conveyance is the first documentary evidence of 
the existence of the Scioto Company of America.* Just 
who were the associates of Duer, is very uncertain. It 
seems probable that the Scioto Company had no real organi- 


1Cutler, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 305. 

2 Thid., p. 406. 

° “Selections from the Gallipolis Papers,” edited by T. T. Belote, in 
the Quarterly Pub. of the Hist. and Phil. Society of Ohio, Vol. II, pp. 
43-46. 
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zation but was composed of Duer, Andrew Craigie and 
Royal Flint, together with other parties now unknown.? 
Cutler also was actively interested in the Scioto enterprise 
until its failure seemed imminent. 

Unlike the Ohio Company, the Scioto associates had no 
intention of settling the land they had acquired. Their aim 
was to make an immediate sale of their rights to the entire 
tract. They believed the holders of American securities 
abroad would gladly exchange them for valuable, fertile 
land along the Ohio, as the credit of the United States was at 
its lowest ebb, and American bonds were worth but a small 
fraction of their face value. ‘“‘ Immersed in a very labyrinth 
of speculation as they were, and not taking any of their 
adventures seriously, depending never on developing any 
property but always ‘turning over’ their stock, they were 
simply gambling on margins, no matter what was the nature 
of their investment.’”’* In the case of the Scioto speculation, 
however, circumstances forced them to depart from their 
customary methods and finally brought them to financial ruin. 

Royal Flint was chosen to go abroad and dispose of the 
Scioto option, but his illness made it necessary to select a 
substitute. The choice fell on Joel Barlow, a friend of Cut- 
ler and a native of Hartford, Conn. Harlow had gained 
some distinction as a minister and as a poet, and had recently 
taken up the study of law. He had also acted as agent for 
the Ohio Company. He became a citizen of the French 
Republic in 1792, and an unsuccessful candidate for a seat 
in the National Convention. Later, he joined the diplomatic 
service of the United States, becoming successively, Consul 
at Algiers and Minister to France. His reputation as a poor 
business man, due principally to his unsuccessful manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Scioto Company in France, seems 
belied by the fact that he later accumulated a fortune of 
$500,000. °* 

1 American Historical Society Reports, 1912, p. 41. 
2 The Scioto Group, etc., p. 66. 5 Cutler, of. cit., p. 327. 
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All necessary power was conferred on Barlow by Duer’s 
power-of-attorney by which the latter “ obligated himself to 
be as fully responsible for such engagements entered into by 
Barlow as if he himself had made them”.* Among other 
papers which Barlow took with him to France was a copy 
of a pamphlet written by Cutler, An Explanation of the Map 
Which Delineates That Part of the Federal Lands Compre- 
hended Between the Rivers Ohio and Scioto, and Lake Erie, 
of which a French translation, Description du Sol etc., was 
issued at Paris, in 1789. The original edition of this 
pamphlet appeared at Salem, 1787, and had the approval of 
Thomas Hutchins who had made a survey of the western 
country for the government. An original copy of this 
pamphlet along with the French translation is preserved in 
the Library of Congress. This work of Cutler furnished 
part of the material for Playfair’s still more famous 
Prospectus whose contents will be discussed later on. 

Barlow arrived at Havre in June, 1788, and at once set 
about to discharge his mission. Prospects at first were any- 
thing but encouraging. He relates his early experiences in 
a letter written a year or so later: 

“ After my most diligent exertions for about ten months 
to bring forward the business through the assistance of those 
persons in France and Holland to whom I was recommended 
and ordered to apply, I became convinced that they were 
amusing me with false hopes, that their interest in the Amer- 
ican funds rendered them enemies to the sale of my land 
which were to be paid for to the United States in those 
funds.” ° 

These men were trying to “ bear ” the market on American 
securities, and they naturally did not take kindly to Barlow’s 
scheme which, if it succeeded, would have enhanced the value 
of the paper in which they dealt. 


1Belote, op. cit., p. 23. 
2 Selections, etc.. p. 71. 
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Balked in every attempt to find a market for the Scioto 
tract en bloc, Barlow was deliberating a return to America 
when the political upheaval taking place in France suggested 
to him the possibility of selling the land in small lots to people 
who desired to leave the country that they might escape ap- 
proaching disturbances. In the absence of fresh instructions 
from his principals in America, Barlow believed that they 
would approve of any mode of realizing on their property. 
Prof. Hulbert from a study of the private correspondence 
of Duer and his associates concludes that Barlow was sadly 
mistaken in his opinion. He says ‘“‘ These men had invested 
little or no money in the venture—nothing was less to their 
purpose than to supervise and encourage an actual settlement 
in the Scioto country; rather they would let the option lapse 
automatically ’.* It would appear from this, that to Barlow 
alone belongs the responsibility—or the credit for fostering 
the settlement in Gallipolis. 

Sometime during the summer of 1789, Barlow made the 
acquaintance of William Playfair, “an Englishman of a 
bold and enterprising spirit and a good imagination who had 
been some years in business in Paris and was acquainted with 
many people in business and property here”’.? Playfair in 
return for a thirtieth interest in the profits of the venture, 
promised his help in disposing of the land. From this time 
on Barlow seems to have left the conduct of the Scioto 
Company’s affairs completely in the hands of Playfair. 

Meanwhile, the trend of political affairs had considerably 
improved the prospects of the enterprise on which Barlow 
and Playfair embarked. The fall of the Bastile (July 14, 
1789), precipitated the general feeling of discontent preva- 
lent in France and brought about a national crisis. Both the 
Court and the revolutionists were fearful of the conse- 
quences of the 14th of July. The nobles looked upon it as 


1The Scioto Group, etc., p. 67. 
2 Selections, etc., p. 72. 
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marking the end of their domination; while many of the 
common people, remembering the ruthless suppression of 
past revolts, dreaded the retaliation which they feared would 
be visited upon the rebels. Playfair realized the possibili- 
ties offered by the situation and reported to Duer: “ Suppos- 
ing the Revolution to be the most successful possible and to 
finish well, I believe I speak within bounds when I say that 
directly and indirectly one million of persons will be de- 
prived of their former means of existence and if the revolu- 
tion finishes badly one can only tremble at the consequences 
without venturing to estimate their extent; added to this the 
creation of 6,000,000,000 of paper money destined to reim- 
burse the changes and employments which are abolished, will 
give the means of purchasing lands to those very persons 
whose interest and whose disposition it will be to emigrate.” * 

The first step taken by Barlow and Playfair in their sales 
campaign was to form a company which would inspire public 
confidence and promote the purchase of land in small parcels 
by individual owners. The money thus received would be 
used to pay Congress, and the investors need never know that 
they had at first bought only a right of preemption. Such 
a plan, while not exactly honest, might have been successful 
with good management. However, through the dishonesty 
or the incompetence of the promoters, the whole affair ended 
in failure. 

The company was organized on August 3, 1789 and named 
the Compagme du Scioto. Its “ Act of Formation” was 
signed by Barlow, Playfair and a number of French nobles 
and merchants, among whom were M. Maheas, ‘“ Comp- 
troller general of the King’s domain ”’, and M. Antoine St. 
Didier, a merchant of Paris, probably a brother of the 
Benedictine, Dom Didier, who was to become ecclesiastical 
Superior of the Gallipolis colony. Eight thousand shares 


1 Sibley, The French Five Hundred, p. 43, Gallipolis, 190r. 
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were created, valued at one thousand livres each. It was 
provided that each shareholder should be entitled to a stated 
quantity of land and that the remainder should be sold to 
outside parties.* 

By a bill of sale dated November 3, 1789, Barlow made 
over to the French Company three million acres of Scioto 
land to be paid for at the rate of six livres tournois.? The 
payment of the eighteen million livres were to extend over a 
period of five years. As soon as payment was made, Barlow 
bound himself to put the company in possession of an equiva- 
lent of land.* It appears that the Frenchmen who belonged 
to the new company knew perfectly well that they had secured 
only an option on the land. The principal purchasers, it 
would appear, were also acquainted with the same fact but 
they nevertheless contracted for the land, relying on the 
promises of Duer and Barlow to perfect their title.* 

A jubilant letter from Barlow announced to Duer the 
signing of the contract with the French Company and the 
terms it embodied. The affair would be concluded in a year 
and should net the Scioto associates a profit of $1,200,000. 
The success of the enterprise depended on the reception ac- 
corded to the first emigrants. If they were favorably im- 
pressed and sent back good reports, twenty thousand more 
would follow. He urged Duer to arrange with the govern- 
ment to issue titles for even small tracts of land.* Such a 
petition was presented to Congress by the Scioto Company, 
but there is no record that it was passed upon.® Barlow 
also wrote of the arrangements under way to exchange the 
obligations of the Compagnie du Scioto for American bonds 


1 [bid. 

2 Selections, etc., p. 48. 

3 The livre was worth about a franc. 

4 Cutler, op. cit., p. 503. 

5 Selections, etc., p. 60. The original contract with the government 
specified that no patents of less than 50,000 acres should be issued. 


6 Op. cit., p. 46. 
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held by the French Treasury. This plan however, fell 
through. 

Shortly after the launching of the French Company, Play- 
fair produced a masterpiece of advertising literature to which 
the enormous popularity of the Scioto enterprise in Paris 
must be largely credited. It pictured the lands for sale by 
the company as a new Eden “ where one could exist on no 
labor at all and grow rich on very little”. This pamphlet, 
which aroused at once both the greatest enthusiasm and the 
fiercest antagonism among the French, was the famous 
Prospectus pour Vetablissement sur les rivieres d’Ohio et 
de Scioto en Amerique.’ Playfair used Cutler’s description 
of the western country as the basis of his pamphlet but em- 
bellished it with glowing accounts of the climate and soil, 
drawn from his own imagination. Playfair appears to have 
had two ends in view when he wrote: he wanted to induce 
the French to invest in the shares of the Company, and 
secondly, he aimed to secure purchasers who would settle on 
the Scioto lands. 

The Prospectus opens with an outline of the organization 
and the aims of the Society of the Scioto. The lands offered 
for sale are described in the second part of the pamphlet 
which is devoted to a recital of the advantages of buying and 
settling on them. In conclusion, the pamphlet endeavors to 
quiet the fears of those who dreaded the hardships of living 
in a newly-settled region. It stated that the land was very 
fertile and the climate very mild. In less than eight years 
the value of the land would be doubled, so that those who in- 
vested now would be running no risks. Moreover, the 
Scioto would be the centre of one of the States to be formed 
from the western country, and in time, might even become 
the site of the National Capital. The Government of the 
United States was far superior to that of other countries. 


1 This work is now very rare. The Library of the Ohio Phil. & Hist. 
Society contains one of the few existing copies. 
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Taxes were low, and land had been set aside for the support 
of schools and churches. 

Easy terms, the pamphlet went on to say, were offered to 
buyers. Land could be had at six livres an acre. Only one- 
half of the purchase money need be paid down, and the re- 
mainder would not fall due until the lapse of a considerable 
time. This second payment could be made out of the pro- 
duce of the land which yielded immense crops of wheat, 
corn and tobacco. Moreover, these lands would increase in 
value in a short time, and settlers might sell a small part of 
their holdings for an amount sufficient to satisfy the second 
payment. 

In conclusion it was stated that the land was easy of access, 
being located between two navigable rivers. The surround- 
ing country belonging to the Ohio Company was already 
cleared and settled, and a town was to be made ready for the 
first French settlers where they could live until their own 
lands were cleared.* 

From a study of an outline of the Prospectus given by 
Belote, it would appear that the exaggerations of this 
pamphlet are not so great as some later writers have repre- 
sented. At least one of the leaders of the future Gallipolis 
colony, Dr. Anthony Saugrain, had personal knowledge of 
the Ohio country, having made a trip down the Ohio three 
years previously.” 

The chief fault of the Prospectus is that it said too little 
rather than too much. It discreetly passed over the fact 
that the company had not yet secured a title to the lands it 
offered for sale; that the Indians were carrying on a con- 
tinual warfare against the whites in that section; and that 
much effort and hard labor were required to clear the lands 

1 Belote, op. cit. The analysis of the Prospectus given above is that in 
Belote’s book, since no copy of the pamphlet itself was available. Pp. 


20-32. 
2 Belote, op. cit., p. 46. See also Note I. 
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and get them ready for cultivation. As most of the investors 
were Parisians, they were entirely unsuited by temperament 
and previous experience for such an occupation. 

A letter from Barlow to Duer reveals that the Scioto Com- 
pany also intended to cultivate part of their lands on their 
own account. ‘‘ This they expect will raise the reputation 
of the lands to such a degree that they will sell them all off 
in the course of one year at a great profit.”* This scheme 
is again referred to in a curious and interesting page of the 
Prospectus, which gives a schedule of the cost of sending 
laborers to cultivate the company’s lands.” It would appear 
from this schedule that the French company intended to se- 
cure the services of four thousand workmen from Ireland! 
Just why the company should go to that country when so 
many Frenchmen were anxious to leave their country offers 
an interesting theme for speculation.* As a matter of fact, 
the Scioto Company did dispatch a number of workmen to 
America, but these were all French.* A list of the early 
settlers at Gallipolis contains no names which show a sem- 
blance of Irish origin: so it must be concluded that the com- 
pany failed to carry out this part of their plan.® 


1 Selections, etc., p. 50. 
2 Belote, op. cit., p. 82. 


5 Fr. Kenny sees a connection between this item and the fact that Lally 
Tollendal, a celebrated Irishman, was an active member of the Company 
of 24. He intimates that some Irish laborers were actually imported, 
and hints that this event might mark the beginning of the great exodus 
from Ireland to America, which took place soon after this time. (Cf. 
Amer. Cath. Hist. Rec., Vol. IV, p. 431.) However, there seems to be 
little evidence to support this opinion. 

* Belote, op. cit., p. 47. 


> Ohio Archeological and Historical Publication, Vol. III. This entire 
volume is dedicated to the centennial celebration of Gallipolis. 
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The sales campaign inaugurated by the publication of the 
Prospectus created a furor in all France, and affected the 
provinces as well as the Capital. Many circumstances 
tended to dispose the people to react favorably to its appeal. 

The atrocities committed during the attack on the Bastile, 
the prospects of civil war and foreign invasion, the attacks 
made on religion and the general unrest, all these factors 
combined to induce many to accept this opportunity of es- 
caping from the dangers that seemed ready to overwhelm 
them. Volney thus describes the attitude of the French 
towards the new enterprise. 


“Nothing was talked of in every social circle, but the 
paradise that was opened for Frenchmen in the western 
wilderness, the free and happy life to be led on the blissful 
banks of the Scioto. . . . Buyers became numerous and 
importunate, chiefly among the better sort of the middle 
class. Single persons and whole families disposed of their 
all, flattering themselves with having made excellent 
bargains.* 


There are not wanting other indications of the interest 
created in Paris and even in the remoter parts of France by 
the Scioto Project. A contemporary French cartoon en- 
titled Vente de deserts du Scioto par les Anglo-Americains 
shows the offices of the Scioto company filled with crowds 
of prospective buyers. The Moniteur for March 6, 1790, 
stated that a scheme for establishing a colony on the banks 
of the Scioto had captured all Paris. Even women were 
selling all they owned to purchase land there.* 


1Volney, Tableau du climat et du sol des Etats-Unis, Paris, 1803, 
quoted by Howe in his Historical Collections of Ohio, Vol. I, p. 670, Co- 
lumbus, 1890. 

2 Belote, of. cit., pp. 35-36. 
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Since some of the principal promoters of the colony were 
ardent royalists, their success goaded the revolutionary press 
of Paris into fierce denunciation. The Chronique de Paris 
declared that D’Epremesnil was about to bless America 
“with feudal law, mesmerism, theosophy, and parlementar- 
ism”. Camille Desmouline, a Jacobin and friend of Danton, 
wrote in his Revolutions de France et de Brabant: “ Ships 
filled with fools have left Havre and sailed for the Scioto. 
After a long voyage across the Atlantic these lunatics will 
have to travel six hundred leagues to bury themselves in the 
vast wilderness of the Ohio and Mississippi.” * 

The interest aroused by the scheme of the Scioto Company 
is also attested by the activity of the pamphleteers at this 
time. Two of their productions are preserved in the Library 
of Congress, De noveau Mississippi ou les dangers d’habiter 
les bordes du Scioto, par un Patriote Voyageur, which con- 
tains a letter of approval from Necker, the famous Minister 
of Finance, and Observationes générales et impartiales sur 
Vaffaire du Scioto. Both contain a savage attack on the 
Scioto project, and warn the French people against the folly 
of leaving their native land for a “ desert wilderness ”’. 

But for the distractions caused by political troubles the 
Scioto project might have stirred the French to a frenzy of 
speculation rivaling that caused by the ‘‘ Mississippi Bubble ”’ 
between 1716 and 1720. However, this time, the enthusiasm 
of the Parisians did not last long. During the summer of 
1790, a reaction set in, and before the year was over, their 
attitude had veered to one of actual hostility. This change 
in public opinion is easily accounted for. The favorable 
reports from the first emigrants who had sailed for America 
at the end of February, failed to arrive. Instead, there 
came back vague rumors of the delays and disappointments 


1“A French Emigré Colony in the United States, 1789-1793,” an article 
by Herbermann in the Historical Records and Studies of the United 
States Catholic Historical Society, Vol. 1, p. 84. 
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to which the new colonists had been subjected. Moreover, 
news of the defeat of the Harmar expedition against the 
Miamis in the Ohio Country reached France at this time. 
The account of this disaster frightened off the new purchasers 
and aroused the resentment of the people against the land- 
agents. Barlow wrote on December 21, 1790, “I have been 
many times threatened with assassination. The cries of the 
people who believed or affected to believe their children or 
other friends devoured by the American savages were on the 
point of collecting the mobs of Paris to demolish the Bureau 
and sacrifice the people who had enticed away so many 
citizens.”.* 

Moreover, the French company was also suffering from 
internal troubles. Barlow describes them thus: “In this 
interval Fr. Maheas, Comptroller General of the King’s 
domains, one of the society . . . and one of the principal 
agents in the business, was obliged on account of his ob- 
noxious politics or delinquency in public office to fly his coun- 
try. M. Troussie, another associate, for some reason un- 
known to me, fled about the same time.”’ ” 

Under these circumstances, Barlow proceeded to dissolve 
the original Company of the Scioto and to arrange a new 
contract with the Society of De Barth, Coquet and Company 
in July of 1790. The terms of this new contract proved 
unsatisfactory to the American associates, who thereupon 
sent Colonel Walker to Paris to take over the direction of 
affairs there. He was also to secure an accounting from 
Playfair who had been handling the financial side of the 
business in Paris, and who had remitted practically nothing 
to Duer and his partners from the money he had taken in. 

Playfair wrote to Walker that only one hundred and forty- 
three thousand acres of land had been sold in all, but offered 


1 Selections, etc., p. 77. 
2 Selections, etc., p. 73. Letter to Walker, Dec. 21, 1790. 
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no explanation of what had happened to the money received. 
After this, Playfair seems to have disappeared. Walker 
then published an advertisement in the principal cities of 
France, warning people against buying land from Playfair. 
Meanwhile, with the aid of Col. Rochefontaine and Gen. 
Duportaile, Walker endeavored to form a third company for 
the disposal of the Scioto lands. Political developments 
forced both Frenchmen to fly the country in December, 1791, 
and their departure put an end to the Scioto project, as far 
as France was concerned.* 

The blame for the disaster which eventually befell the 
Gallipolis Colony has been generally attributed to the defal- 
cation of Playfair. In view of the facts, this theory is 
hardly tenable. Indeed, according to Prof. Hulbert, it is 
even doubtful whether the Englishman can be accused of any 
dishonesty. If he did make away with anything, it could 
not have been a very considerable sum. ‘The actual sales of 
land, according to Barlow and Playfair, did not exceed one 
hundred and fifty thousand acres yielding perhaps $160,000 
in American money. It is impossible to say how much of 
this sum was actually paid in to the Company. Prof. Hul- 
bert states: “ We have actual proof that little or no actual 
money was needed to purchase land claims which they [the 
French colonists] acquired ”.? 

Moreover, the first company had been under a heavy ex- 
pense for the maintenance and transportation of a consider- 
able part of the first party of emigrants. Barlow wrote: 
“The laborers of the company as well as many of the poorer 
sort of proprietors lay upon our hands for a long time before 
they sailed. The passengers in the first ship went to Havre, 
some in November, others in December, others in January. 
Those of the second nearly at the same periods. These two 

1Belote, op. cit., pp. 42-43. : 


* Hulbert, Andrew Craigie and the Scioto Associates, p. 10, Worcester, 
1913. 
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ships sailed, I believe on the 13th and 19th of February ”.* 
Such expense must have left the treasury of the company in 
a very depleted condition. In the final analysis, the blame 
for the failure of the enterprise should be attributed to a lack 
of cooperation on the part of Duer and his American asso- 
ciates; to the want of business acumen on the part of the 
Paris agents, and chiefly, to the turbulent state of politics in 
France at that time. 


Vi 


After having studied the circumstances which gave rise 
to the Scioto speculation, the character of its chief promoters, 
and of agents, and the results of their operations in France, 
the next step is to follow the fortunes of the purchasers of 
the land, who were destined to be the actual founders of the 
ill-fated colony of Gallipolis. They represented a complete 
cross-section of French society at the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution. Besides professional men and well-to-do merchants 
of the middle class together with some peasants and laborers, 
their ranks included noblemen who belonged to some of the 
leading families of France. Nearly all, however, were en- 
tirely unsuited to the arduous, unceasing labor required to 
subdue a virgin wilderness and to make it a fertile and 
civilized country. 

An analysis of the material regarding the subject, seems 
to suggest that the colonists who embarked on this enterprise 
belonged to three or, perhaps, four distinct projects. One 
group comprised the laborers sent over by the Scioto Com- 
pany or renters from the Company who were to pay one 
bushel of wheat per acre for their land; the second was made 
up of small proprietors who had purchased a few hundred 
acres of land, while the third, and perhaps the most important 
group, comprised some members of the Company of the 
Twenty-four and the workmen they brought with them. 


1 Selections, etc., p. 76. 
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There may possibly have been a fourth group, sent out by 
d’Epremesnil, since Prof. Herberman refers to some “ Col- 
onists of M. d’Epremesnil,” who were in charge of M. du 
Bac.: It is not altogether clear, however, whether this is a 
distinct group, or whether he had confused it with the one 
sent out by the Company- of the Twenty-four to whom 
d’Epremesnil belonged. 


VII 


Reference to the d’Epremesnil enterprise is to be found 
only in the article published in the Revue de Paris, May 15, 
1898, by Henri Carré, and translated by Prof. Herbermann 
for the Historical Records and Studies of the United States 
Catholic Historical Society (Vol. I, [1899] pp. 77 et seq.). 
Belote and other American historians who have written about 
the Gallipolis colony do not touch on the d’Epremesnil pro- 
ject; in fact, Belote does not even mention the name of this 
man who appears to have played such an important part in 
organizing the settlement on the Ohio. 

The article just mentioned depicts d’Epremesnil as one of 
the most important influential persons interested in the es- 
tablishment of the Scioto Colony. He was forty-four years 
old at the time he became involved in the project. Born in 
Pondicherry in India, the grandson of Dupleix, the con- 
querer of that country, he had come to Paris asa child. He 
later became an advocate of great distinction and entered the 
Parlement of Paris. For resisting the efforts of the minister, 
Brienne, to substitute a court for the Parlement, d’Epremes- 
nil was imprisoned in 1787. After his release, he was hailed 
everywhere as a martyr of liberty, but his popularity was 
short-lived. In the National Assembly of 1790, he defended 
the rights of the Throne and even suggested that the mem- 
bers of the Assembly go to the King and throw themselves 
at his feet in token of their loyalty. The Assembly refused 


14 French Emigré, etc., p. 80. 
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to consider the proposal seriously and even appointed a com- 
mission to examine the sanity of its author. M. d’Epremes- 
nil died on the guillotine, April 22, 1794, declaring that his 
death was but an expiation for the fall of Louis XVI, which 
he considered to have been caused by his own parliamentary 
opposition. It is said that d’Epremesnil was both a devoted 
Catholic and at the same time a Freemason, an admirer of 
Mesmer and an adherent of Cagliostro.* 

Sensing the imminent downfall of the monarchy in France, 
d’Epremesnil had purchased ten thousand acres of land from 
the Scioto Company, with a view to providing a refuge for 
French royalists in America. He made known the follow- 
ing details of his scheme in a circular which he issued to the 
public. In the middle of the tract he had purchased would 
be built a city to cover 432 acres, one-fourth of which area 
was to be devoted to parks and streets. Every family who 
would settle on his land was to receive absolutely free, six 
acres of land, farm implements and sustenance until the first 
harvest was gathered. Moreover, he promised to bring over 
at his own expense, one hundred and fifty tradesmen and 
laborers. He himself planned to settle in America, but 
when the Terror began, he considered it his duty to remain 
in France.” 

He also proposed to the Religious Orders of France, then 
threatened with destruction by the Revolutionists, that they 
use the revenues still at their command, to purchase land near 
his settlement, where under the tolerant laws of the United 
States they could continue without interference the mode of 
life to which they were consecrated. 

It may have been this suggestion which led one of the 
Sulpicians of Paris, the Rev. M. Gallet, to propose that the 
Society establish a Seminary at Gallipolis to provide a refuge 


14 French Emigré, etc., pp. 79-80. 
2 Tbid., pp. 81-82. 
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in case the Paris Seminary was closed. However, when 
Fr. Emery, the Superior of the Sulpicians mentioned the 
plan to Mgr. Dugnani, the Papal Nuncio at Paris, the latter 
suggested Baltimore as a more desirable location. The 
Sulpicians followed the advice of the Nuncio, and accepting 
the offer of Bishop Carroll, established St. Mary’s Seminary 
at Baltimore, the first to be erected in the United States. 
They were thus saved from the misfortunes which overtook 
the Scioto Colony.* 


VIII 


Even the ambitious scheme of colonization which he had 
inaugurated on his private initiative does not seem to have 
satisfied the ardor of d’Epremesnil for this work, since his 
nate appears among those of the members of the Company 
of Twenty-four who also planned a settlement on the Ohio 
lands.” 

In the printed material treating of Gallipolis there is very 
little information about this interesting society. Belote 
states that it was formed at Paris, January 24, 1790, by 
twenty-four persons, nearly all members of the French aris- 


1Herbermann, The Sulpicians in the United States, p. 16, New York, 
IQ16. 

2 It is hard to say just who composed the Company of the Twenty-Four. 
Two independent lists of its members exist; one in the Historical Records 
and Studies (Vol. I, p. 78) taken from the d’Epremesnil correspondence, 
and another in the Catholic Historical Review (Vol. IV, p. 424) taken 
from the Gallipolis papers. Only seven names are identical on both lists, 
those of (1) d’Epremesnil, (2) Lezay-Marnesia, (3) De Vichy, (4) De 
Barth Bourogne, (5) De Maubranche, (6) De Barth, (7) Thiebaut. The 
list given in the Review adds the names of the three principal agents of 
the Scioto Company, Barlow, Playfair and Chais de Soisson. It would 
be difficult to pass judgment on the other names without having recourse 
to the original documents. 

Fr. Kenny’s opinion, given in the Review, that this company was formed 
as a sales organization to succeed the original Scioto Company, does not 
appear to be correct. As far as the material at hand indicates, the sole 
purpose of the association was to plant a colony on the banks of the Ohio. 
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tocracy. Each member agreed to purchase a thousand acres 
of land on the Scioto and to furnish four laborers to clear 
and cultivate the property. Accordingly they acquired an 
area of land covering ten townships, lying along the Ohio 
and extending east from the Scioto for about twenty-four 
miles. 

The promoters of the enterprise realized that France was 
no longer a secure place for the privileged classes, and with 
admirable foresight they planned to establish a refuge for 
themselves in the New World. Here they resolved to found 
a sort of patriarchal system of government with d’Epremes- 
nil at its head.” The most active promoter of the enterprise, 
however, and its real head, was the Marquis Marnesia, a 
close friend of d’Epremesnil. 

Marnesia, according to the article in the Records and 
Studies (Vol. I, p. 80), was a man about fifty-five years old. 
He was a dreamer, a poet, and an ardent advocate of the new 
theories of liberty. He had been a captain in the army, but 
finding military service distasteful, he had retired to his 
estates, and devoted his leisure to writing poetry on the 
beauties of nature. Coming to America with the French 
settlers, he returned to his native country several years later. 
He was imprisoned during the Terror, and exiled by the 
Directory. Later, he was permitted to return to France 
and died at Besancon in 1800. He too was a devoted Cath- 
olic, although a Freemason. 

That the Marquis’s religious convictions were of a prac- 
tical nature is shown by the plans he formulated for placing 
the Catholic Church on a firm basis in the new colony. He 
demanded tickets of confession from his colonists in order to 
secure only men who practiced their religion. It was he who 
suggested the establishment of an episcopal See at Gallipolis. 


1 Belote, op. cit., p. 63. 
2 4 French Emigré, etc., p. 81. 
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He also planned a charity hospital under the charge of the 
Lazarist Sisters to minister to the sick colonists, and a charity 
committee to provide for the needy. 

Provisions were also made to promote the intellectual life 
of the colony. A University was to be established as well 
as an Academy modeled after the famous French institution. 
The Press was to be represented by a newspaper printed in 
both French and English.t_Marnesia and De Barth had also 
petitioned the superior of the Priests of Christian Doctrine 
for priests to be sent with the colony, but they were informed 
that it was impossible to send any on such short notice.’ 


IX 


The attempt of Marnesia and his associates to found a 
new diocese on the banks of the Ohio in the very heart of 
the Western forest, forms one of the most interesting chap- 
ters, at least for American Catholics, in the whole history 
of the Gallipolis colony. In an article entitled A Vanished 
Bishopric of Ohio, the Rev. Dr. Guilday published a number 
of Roman documents taken from the Propaganda archives, 
which throw a flood of light on the obscurity which formerly 
enveloped this episode. 

Since 1845, when an article appeared in the United States 
Catholic Magazine stating that the late Bishop Bruté, while 
at Paris in 1824, had met the Abbé Boisnantier, “ who had 
himself been nominated to the new see in Ohio ”’, historians 
of the Church in America had been anxious to secure more 
information on the subject. Their curiosity went unsatis- 
fied, however, until Dr. Guilday’s article, referred to above, 
appeared in 1916.° The correspondence between the Nuncio 


14 French Emigré, etc., p. 87. 

2“ The Gallipolis Colony,” an article by Fr. Kenny in the American 
Catholic Historical Review, Vol. IV, p. 434. 

8“ A Vanished Bishopric of Ohio,” an article by the Rev. Dr. Guilday, 
in the Catholic Historical Review, Vol. II, p. 195. 
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at Paris and Propaganda therein given, furnishes complete 
details of the steps taken by the French to induce the Holy 
See to raise the new colony to the dignity of an episcopal See. 
Additional material for the following relation was supplied 
by Dr. Guilday’s Life and Times of John Carroll. 

According to the documents preserved in the Propaganda 
archives, Dom Didier, a Benedictine monk of the Congrega- 
tion of St. Maur, probably a brother of Antoine St. Didier, 
one of the incorporators of the Compagnie du Scioto, was 
chosen spiritual head of the projected colony. While pro- 
curator of the Abbey of St. Dennis, he had permitted the 
royal troops to quarter there in 1789, an action which made 
him obnoxious to the radical element of Paris, but which 
probably endeared him to the nobility which formed the Com- 
pany of the Twenty-Four.* Dom Didier announced his ap- 
pointment to Mgr. Dugnani, Nuncio at Paris, in a memoir 
dated March 22, 1790, and asked that he be created bishop 
or at least Vicar-Apostolic by the Holy See. Apparently 
the Nuncio had informed him of Bishop Carroll’s elevation 
to the See of Baltimore, for the Benedictine stated that such 
an appointment should not stand in the way of granting his 
request, since the new settlement would be too distant from 
the episcopal city to be governed by Bishop Carroll. He 
also urged that the French people had always been accus- 
tomed to having prelates of their own nationality, and 
stressed the dangers to which the religion of the settlers 
would be exposed if left in the midst of a Protestant popula- 
tion, without the direction of a chief shepherd. 

This memoir was accompanied by another, drawn up and 
signed by the members of the Company of the Twenty-Four, 
who approved Didier’s request and asked that the Nuncio 
further his petition with the authorities at Rome. Mgr. 
Dugnani forwarded both documents to Cardinal Antonelli, 


1 Shea, The Catholic Church in the United States, Vol. II, p. 481. New 
York, 1886-1892. 
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Prefect of Propaganda, informing him of the project and 
stating that he had asked its promoters to give him additional 
information. A second letter was dispatched to Rome on 
March 29, to inform the Cardinal-Prefect that three or four 
ecclesiastics were ready to leave shortly with a number of 
French families, and that Dom Didier had been chosen head 
of everything connected with worship, the administration of 
the sacraments and education. 

Thereupon the Congregation of the Propaganda appointed 
Dom Didier spiritual Superior of the new colony, with facul- 
ties of Formula IV for seven years, “ with complete juris- 
diction over all the French who emigrate with him, on con- 
dition that the lands and places where they should found 
their lands and colony should not be within the diocese of 
any Bishop within the limits of the Government and sway of 
the United States, which altogether lies under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Bishop lately appointed in Baltimore. . . . Fur- 
ther, Dr. Didier can in no way use the above faculties unless 
by the consent of said Bishop”’.* Fr. Kenny believes it was 
not through ignorance of the geography of the United States 
that the Holy See expressed a doubt as to whether the loca- 
tion of the Scioto Colony made it subject to the Bishop of 
Baltimore. He attributes it to the fact that the Bishop of 
Quebec still claimed jurisdiction over all the northwest coun- 
try, apparently basing his action on British claims to that 
region. As a confirmation of his opinion he notes that the 
Vicar-General of the Bishop of Quebec exercised his min- 
istry in that section without any doubt concerning its val- 
idity until Wayne’s victory over the Indians at Fallen Tim- 
bers.” The faculties further stipulated that the Benedictines 
be approved by the Bishop of Paris or by his Vicar-General. 

Mgr. Dugnani wrote again on May 10, at the desire of 
d’Epremesnil requesting that Dom Didier be given the pro- 


14 Vanished Bishopric, etc., p. 202. 
2 The Gallipolis Colony, p. 425. 
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visional use of the faculties until he could obtain the consent 
of Bishop Carroll. The last of the correspondence between 
the Nuncio and Propaganda, is dated May 17, and states that 
a certain priest at Paris desired to become bishop of the new 
colony. Abbé Boisnantier was the latest candidate for the 
dignity. A petition which the Nuncio had received and for- 
warded to Rome with the above letter shows that the Abbé 
had the endorsement of the principal members of the colony. 

The memoir urged that only a bishop could properly pre- 
side over doctrine and discipline in the new community, and 
restrain mercenary priests who might join the enterprise to 
win fortunes and not souls. Besides, a bishop was needed for 
ordinations, confirmation, and dispensations, offices which 
the Ordinary of Baltimore could hardly perform for the 
colonists since their homes would be so remote from the 
episcopal city. 

What lies behind this second petition, is revealed by a 
passage from the article in Records and Studies: “ He 
[ Marnesia] allowed himself to be swindled again and again, 
notably by a Benedictine of St. Denys, whom he intended to 
make Bishop of Scioto, and who, it seems, by way of pre- 
paring himself for his future dignity, rifled St. Denys of the 
sacred vessels and vestments which he would need in Amer- 
ica. When Marnesia set sail, his eyes were opened; he 
found the Benedictine’s views ‘too narrow’ and his head ‘ too 
hot’. . . . He suggested the Abbé du Boisnantier . . . as 
a substitute”. The charges against the honesty of Dom 
Didier appear groundless in the light of the Nuncio’s report 
that the monk was a “ religious of good character, sound in 
doctrine, though somewhat of an impetuous and idealistic 
nature”.? The disagreement between him and Marnesia 
was due either to a clash of temperaments, or, perhaps, to the 
fact that the priest felt bound to oppose some of the Mar- 


14 French Emigré, etc., p. 81. 
2, A Vanished Bishopric, etc., p. 203. 
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quis’s views. At all events, the Benedictine was permitted 
to accompany the colonists to America. 

There is no record to show that the application of the 
Abbé was ever acted upon by Rome. Mgr. Dugnani, the 
Nuncio, had left Paris for Savoy, “ frightened out of his 
wits by having the bleeding head of a life guard flung into 
his carriage. Meanwhile, the Holy See found itself occu- 
pied by more important matters, for violent religious perse- 
cution had begun throughout France. Had there been a 
decision it would certainly have been a negative one. The 
Holy See, determined to preserve unity of government in 
the nascent Church in the United States, had even refused 
Bishop Carroll’s first request for a division of his diocese, so 
it is unlikely that it would have acceded to the request of the 
French colonists. : 

Bishop Carroll was kept well informed of this effort to 
secure a bishop of French nationality for the Scioto colony. 
Cardinal Antonelli wrote the American prelate on May 22, 
1790, informing him of the faculties granted Dom Didier, 
and of the conditions under which they were conferred. 
Bishop Carroll replied, September 27, 1790, that the French 
Benedictine had not arrived in America before he sailed for 
England, and that the site of the proposed colony was within 
the limits of his diocese.* Fr. Thorpe, Carroll’s agent at 

1 Rarlier accounts state that he was actually nominated bishop. Thus 
Fr. White in the Sketch of the Origin and Progress of the Catholic 
Church in the United States, appended to the General History of the 
Church by Darras, an English translation of which was printed at New 
York, 1868. “Bishop Bruté states: ‘I knew the Abbé Boisnantier well; 
he spoke to me of his nomination and undertook to look for his papers, 
but not finding them readily, I only learned ex auditu this remarkable 
fact of a see having been established in Ohio as early as that period” 
(Vol. IV, p. 615). The period referred to was 1789. The Propaganda 


documents show that the first petition for a bishop for the Scioto colony 
was not presented until 1790. " 


*Megr. de Salamon, Unpublished Memoirs of the Internuncio at Paris 
during the Revolution, p. 5, Boston, 1808. 

*Guilday, The Life and Times of John Carroll, pp. 402-403. New 
York, 1922. 
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Rome, also ‘‘ gave him news that the French Scioto Com- 
pany had made strong representations to the Holy See, to ap- 
point a bishop for their Gallipolis Colony ’’.1 


Xx 


Even before the first petition for a bishop for the new 
colony had been drawn up, prospective colonists began to ar- 
rive at Havre whence they were to sail for America. Some 
of those appointed to embark with the first party, came as 
early as November 1789. They expected to sail early in 
January, in charge of M. Boulogne, agent for the Scioto 
Company. He had been instructed to show them every at- 
tention, since on the reports they would send back depended 
the success of the whole venture. Barlow himself wrote a 
fervid eulogy which he instructed his agent to read to the 
members of his party. “‘ Assure the gentlemen, my dear 
sir, of my best wishes and prayers for their happiness. My 
heart goes with them. I consider them as the fathers and 
founders of a nation—their names will not only be carved 
on the bark of trees along the banks of the Ohio, graved on 
the stones that shall form the walls of the future city—but 
they shall be written in the hearts of their posterity and not 
one of them shall be forgotten ”’.’ 

For some unknown reason, the departure of the first ship 
was delayed until the middle of February. This boat was 
the Patriot carrying 218 passengers and crew, among them, 
twenty-five ladies, Count de Barth, his secretary, valet, and 
about ten laborers, and Count la Bretche and wife. After a 
long stormy voyage, the ship reached Alexandria, Va., on 
May 3, 1790. The next boat to leave was the Recovery, with 
ninety passengers on board. She never arrived at her desti- 
nation. In mid-ocean, her hull sprang a leak which brought 
the ship to the point of foundering, though the crew and 


1 Op. cit., p. 374. 
2 Selections, etc., pp. 64-65. 
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passengers pumped until they were exhausted. All hope 
appeared to be gone when an English vessel arrived and res- 
cued all on board. A short while later, the unfortunate 
Recovery vanished beneath the waves.* 

The ship which carried Malartic, Marnesia, and probably 
Dom Didier, set sail on May 26, 1790. Its passengers num- 
bered 139, “thirty of whom were persons of mark. The 
rest consisted of mechanics, workingmen, soldiers, monks, 
actresses and women with a doubtful past”’.? There was no 
lack of excitement to relieve the monotony of the voyage. 
Head winds arose to delay the progress of the ship, the 
passengers lost confidence in the skill of their captain, 
mutinied, and were several times on the point of throwing 
him overboard. Finally they sighted land and intoned a 
Te Deum in thanksgiving for their safe arrival. “One 
evening they entered Chesapeake Bay, and enchanted by the 
scenery, passed the entire night on deck. They sailed up the 
Potomac, lined on both sides by an immense pine forest. 
They passed General Washington’s house and fired a 
musketry salute. At last after a voyage of sixty-eight days 
they landed at Alexandria.” * Du Bac, the American repre- 
sentative of d’Epremesnil, with a number of workmen, ar- 
rived at Philadelphia in October. Probably the total number 
of French who came to America under the guidance of the 
Scioto Company amounted to about one thousand, but hardly 
two-thirds of the emigrants reached Gallipolis. Many of 
the mechanics and laborers remained along the seaboard 
where better wages could be obtained. 


'Naret, History of the French Settlers at Gallipolis, Ohio, p. 11. Cin- 
cinnati, 1890. 

Other vessels which brought members of the colony to America were 
the Pennsylvania, La Liberté, Lady Washington, Nautilus and Scarboro 
(op. cit., pp. 6-7). 

2A French Emigré, etc., p. 85. 

3 Thid., p. 85. 
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At Alexandria, the emigrants received a hospitable recep- 
tion from the townspeople who were at that time favorably 
disposed towards everything French. The failure of a rep- 
resentative of the Scioto Company to meet them, as Barlow 
had promised, lessened their pleasure at their safe arrival. 
They were still more depressed to learn that the Scioto Com- 
pany would very probably be unable to comply with the 
terms of its contract with Congress, and that in consequence, 
the title to the lands it sold would be invalid. Moreover, 
they were informed of the difficulties of the journey across 
the mountains, and of the dangers from the Indians which 
would beset them after they had reached their destination. 
Apparently much of this information was volunteered by 
rivals of the Scioto Company who had land to sell in western 
Virginia and in the vicinity of Pittsburg.’ 

A few of the colonists, discouraged by this uncertain out- 
look, returned to France, but the majority determined to re- 
main, and in the meantime, they took steps to ascertain the 
true state of affairs. Count de Barth, M. Thiebaut, and 
Marquis Marnesia were constituted a committee of three to 
interview Col. Duer at New York. From that gentleman 
they learned that through an error in the first survey, their 
property had been located on the lands of the Ohio company, 
from whom the Scioto Associates had contracted to purchase 
a tract sufficient to meet their obligations to the French pro- 
prietors. The committee also called on President Wash- 

1 Porter, a merchant of Alexandria, who took the emigrants under his 
care, was a secret agent of Duer, but for some reason he had been in- 
structed not to reveal his identity—Hulbert, Andrew Craigie, etc., p. 20. 

2 Guinon wrote to Putnam from Alexandria on June 2, 1790: “ There is 
here a Mr. Mamie from towards Pittsburg, who is not your friend nor 
that of the Company. On hearing your name mentioned by Mr. Barth 
I observed him closely.” (Selections, etc., p. 89.) It may have been 


such conversations which led eventually to the foundation of the French 
colony at Asylum near Pittsburg. 
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ington, who was ill at the time and unable to receive them. 
He wrote them later, however, assuring them “of all that 
countenance and protection from the General Government of 
the United States which the constitution and laws will enable 
the executive to afford under existing circumstances ”’.* 

Major Isaac Guion, an agent of Duer, arrived at Alex- 
andria about the end of May. He seems, however to have 
lacked the requisite authority to treat with the now indignant 
colonists, so Duer sent another representative, Col. Franks, 
with full powers to make all necessary concessions. A con- 
tract was finally agreed to and signed by Franks, Porter, 
and Perin, for the Scioto Company, and by d’Hebecourt, 
Devignement, Armand, Rome and Laforge for the colonists. 
This document bound the Company to pay the board of the 
emigrants during the time they had been detained at Alex- 
andria, and to transport them and their baggage to the new 
colony at the rate of twenty-one shillings per head. Car- 
riages were to be provided for the women and children, 
ambulances for the sick, and a surgeon with the necessary 
medicines was to accompany the party. Moreover, a town 
lot and four-acre out-lot at Gallipolis was to be given to 
each proprietor as a compensation for the loss of the first 
harvest, due to delay in starting. 

Gen. Putnam had written to Guion advising him not to 
bring the colonists west until fall, since provisions were not 
only scarce but would be difficult to obtain before the next 
harvest. Guion, however, was anxious to remove the emi- 
grants from Alexandria where rival land agents were stirring 
up trouble among them. Accordingly, he started for Win- 
chester with the first party on June 29, 1790. At the latter 
place, two of the party were arrested for debt. Their fellows 
took the prisoners away from the constables, causing a riot 
that was only put down by the local militia. 


'Naret, op. cit., p. 12. This letter is dated June 30, 1700. 
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Further progress of the party was slow and difficult. The 
wilderness roads were little better than rough, narrow trails, 
ill-adapted for wagon traffic. Sultry weather and frequent 
showers added to the discomfort of the emigrants who were 
hardly fitted for the hard, pioneer life. Marnesia’s son, ac- 
customed to the delicate fare of his native country, expressed 
his disgust at the rough dinner of dried salt-beef, black bread 
and whiskey served out to him at a block-house where his 
party halted.* The enthusiasm of others made them take 
their hardships lightly. One of the party wrote en route: 
“To some these surrounding woods might appear frightful 
deserts ; to me they are the paradise of nature”. Whatever 
other hardships they were forced to endure, the party was 
spared one peril which usually beset the pioneer on his jour- 
ney westward—an Indian attack. Probably the savages 
were overawed by its numbers; at any rate, they permitted 
the colonists to pass unmolested. 

Arriving at the mouth of Buffalo Creek (then Charleston) 
now Wellsburg, Va., the colonists were again delayed until 
a sufficient number of “ arks”’, as the flat-boats then in use 
on the Ohio were called, could be collected. The trip down 
the river was uneventful except for the occasional ground- 
ing of a boat. At length the party reached Marietta, settled 
two years before by men from New England under the 
auspices of the Ohio Company. Here Marnesia and his 
followers remained, while the rest of the party continued 
down the river to the site of a new colony which had been 
named Gallipolis—the City of the Gauls. The date of their 
arrival was October 17, 1790. 

14 French Emigré, etc., p. 88. The authority for the other statements 
in this section is The French Speculation by Belote. 

2 That the river trip was not without danger from the Indians is evi- 
dent from an advertisement for the “Ohio Packet Boats” taken from 
the Cincinnati Sentinel of the Northwest Territory, 1793. “No danger 


need be apprehended from enemy, as every person on board will be under 
cover, made proof against rifle or musquet ball” (Ohio Arch. & Hist. 


Pub., Vol. III, p. 101). 
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XII 


On the map issued at Paris by the Scioto Company, the 
Premiére Ville is located on the north bank of the Ohio, just 
opposite the mouth of the great Kanawha river. The sur- 
veying party sent out by Gen. Putnam at Duer’s direction, 
finding the land at this point, low and liable to overflow, laid 
out the new town on a high bank about four miles below the 
original site. Here, Major Burnham, acting for the Scioto 
Company “erected eighty log-cabins, twenty in each row. 
At each of the corners were block-houses, two stories in 
height. . . . Above the cabins, on the square were two other 
parallel rows of cabins, which, with a high stockade fence 
and block-houses at each of the upper corners, formed a 
sufficient fortification in times of danger. These upper 
cabins were a story and a half in height, built of hewed logs 
and finished in better style than those below, being intended 
for the richer class. In the upper cabins was a room used 
for a council chamber and a ball room”’.* Probably this 
room also served as a chapel since no special building was 
erected for this purpose. 

Each cabin contained but a single room fifteen feet square 
having a door, window and chimney.” There were no floors 
to the rooms; the doors were made of planks, “ split and 
hewed ”, and hung on wooden hinges. Chimneys were of 
clay “moulded in tile and dried’”’.* Certainly these cabins 
were rude and primitive habitations for people fresh from 
one of the most luxurious countries of the time. The 
colonists, however, spent no time in repining but at once 
arranged for a grand ball that evening to celebrate their 
arrival. 

Five hundred or more people found shelter in these 
cramped quarters during the following winter; and a motley 

1 Howe, Historical Collections of Ohio, Vol. I, p. 672. 
? Naret, op. cit., p. 15. 
8 Sibley, op. cit., pp. 38-30. 
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company it was. One historian writes: ‘ Among the colo- 
nists were a Catholic priest who soon left the colony, several 
noblemen, five or six ship owners, merchants, manufacturers, 
clerks of attorneys, doctors, several army officers, skilful 
artists and various tradesmen, but of laborers and farmers 
the number was extremely limited ’’.+ Their temperaments 
and views were as varied as their occupations. Some were 
ardent royalists, while others rejoiced that “‘ France shall 
find herself renovated in the Western World, without being 
disgraced by the flippery of kings ”’.” 

Here the ex-priests Vonchriltz and Fromentin were 
neighbors to Jean Baptise Bertrand who “ when one of his 
nearly grown sons informed him that he ‘ could not see any 
use in saying his prayers so often’, chastised him so severely 
that the prayers were said with scrupulous regularity ’”’.° 
Prof. Hulbert adds a darker shade to the picture: “ Several 
side lights are thrown on the character of the French; some 
are said to have been taken out of jail. Count de Barth 
desired to secure some formal protection of himself and prop- 
erty from Congress; nominally against the Indians but really 
against the emigrants.” * 


XIII 


This brief study of the complex and hostile elements which 
constituted the Gallipolis Colony, interesting in itself, sug- 
gests the great difficulties which confronted the spiritual 
Superior of the colony, Dom Didier. Unfortunately, these 


1 Naret, op. cit., p. 18. According to tradition Napoleon once contem- 
plated settling on the Scioto. “Francis d’Herbercourt was the military 
school-mate and friend of Napoleon, and after their graduation . . . the 
two decided to found an empire in America. d’Herbercourt .. . emi- 
grated with the colonists but Napoleon was persuaded by his family to 
remain in Europe.”—Randall and Ryan, History of Ohio, Vol. II, p. 496. 


2 Belote, of. cit., p. 73. 
3 Sibley, op. cit., p. 62. 
4 Hulbert, Andrew Craigie, etc., p. 15. 
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cannot be set down with any great detail or certainty, the 
facts concerning his ministry in the United States being very 
few. He came here, probably with the party of Marnesia 
which arrived sometime during July, 1790, and journeyed 
west with the other emigrants. Sometime after his arrival 
at Gallipolis, he wrote to Fr. Piot, sub-prior of the Abbey 
of St. Denis: “I have met many American Catholics. I 
have baptised many of their children; they see a priest only 
four times a year. I have seen Catholic savages (Indians) 
who speak a little French”. These few lines are the only 
records preserved of the labors of the French Benedictine 
in the Ohio country. 

Bishop Carroll had already sailed for England to receive 
episcopal consecration before Dom Didier arrived in this 
country, so the priest was compelled to return to Baltimore 
in the summer of 1791 to have his faculties approved. After 
that, there is no further record of his presence at Gallipolis. 
When next heard of he is in Missouri. In July, 1792, his 
name is signed to the baptismal records of St. Charles 
Borromeo’s Church, at St. Charles, Mo., and a little later, 
he is at St. Ferdinand’s Church, Florissant, Mo. He re- 
moved to St. Louis in 1794, where he exercised his ministry 
until his death in 1799. Fr. Kenny notes that during his 
incumbency, ‘“‘the church in St. Louis was not large enough 
to hold the crowds that came to hear Mass ’’.? 

Discouragement, and internal troubles in the colony are 
probably the reasons why Dom Didier abandoned his charge 
after a ministry that lasted only a little over a year. The 
faithful portion of his flock, the followers of Marnesia and 
d’Epremesnil soon left the little settlement on the Ohio, 
while those who did stay were in the main hostile to religion 


1 Robin, “ Noveaux Voyages,” etc., p. 17, quoted in the American Cath- 
olic Historical Review, Vol. II, p. 204.. 


2 The Gallipolis Colony, p. 445. 
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and would have nothing to do with the priest. Either he was 
forced to depart, or at least found his position so intolerable 
that he soon sought a more favorable field for his labors. 
This conjecture is supported by the report of Bishop Carroll 
to Propaganda in 1792, that ‘‘ Many of them [the immi- 
grants| are refugees from Paris, who have brought with 
them the vices of the large cities and a hatred for religion ”.* 
Dilhet writes in a similar strain: “ As he [Fr. Didier] was 
a religious and otherwise unpopular, his ministry was fruit- 
less. After having labored there several years without any 
result he went to St. Louis, where he was kindly received ”’.? 


XIV 


Hardly was the colony established when disintegration set 
in. Dom Didier reported to Bishop Carroll that: “When 
they had arrived at their destination great difficulties and 
quarrels arose in the colony on account of the diversity of 
opinion regarding the movements in France”’.* It is prob- 
able that the members of the Company of Twenty-four were 
the first to leave. Marnesia and de Barth upon their ar- 
rival at Marietta, demanded of Gen. Putnam that he erect a 
separate settlement for them and their people. At the sug- 
gestion of the latter, they looked about for a suitable location 
and decided to build another town at the mouth of the 
Scioto, where Portsmouth, Ohio, now stands. A surveying 
party was dispatched to lay out the town, but it was driven 
back to Marietta by the Indians. After St. Clair’s defeat 
by the Miamis, the Company of the Twenty-four apparently 
abandoned the idea of settling upon the Scioto lands. Mar- 
nesia purchased land near Pittsburg and founded a colony 


1 Guilday, op. cit., p. 415. 

2 Dilhet-Browne, Beginnings of the Catholic Church in the United 
States, p. 109. Washington, 1922. 

3 Guilday, op. cit., p. 415. 
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which he named Asylum, while many of the colonists sent 
over by d’Epremesnil returned to Philadelphia.* 

Other emigrants were enticed from the Scioto to Maine 
by Mme. de Laval and de la Roche, agents of Duer, whom he 
had sent West in the summer of 1791, to interest the colonists 
in lands which he had recently acquired in that State. Count 
de Barth was among those who went to Maine; he soon left, 
however, and finally settled in New Hampshire.* 

Fr. Kenny has described the wanderings of still other 
emigrants from Gallipolis.* Some remained in the Ohio 
valley and settled at Paris, and at Louisville, Kentucky, and 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. Many removed to New Madrid, and 
to St. Louis, Mo. Louisiana and Texas attracted still others, 
while Dilhet noted the arrival of a number of families from 
Gallipolis at Detroit.t 

Apparently, no one remained at the settlement on the Ohio, 
who had the means to go elsewhere. So complete was the 
dispersion, that out of approximately five hundred French- 
men who were gathered at Gallipolis in 1790, only ninety- 
two remained in 1795, to claim the grant of land voted the 
unfortunate emigrants by Congress. Even the few vestiges 
of the French influence found there in 1795 soon vanished. 
Breckenridge, who saw the town then, wrote on a return 
visit in 1807: ‘‘ The Americans had taken the town in hand, 
and no trace of antiquity, that is, of twelve years ago, re- 
mained -’.° 


1A French Emigré, etc., p. 80. 

? Bancel whom d’Epremesnil sent to America to look after his interests 
there, visited the Maine colony in July, 1792, which was situated near a 
place called Leval’s Spring (Fontaine Leval). He reported that the colo- 
nists were prosperous and happy in their new home. (4 French Emigré, 
etc., p. 93.) 4 

3 The Gallipolis Colony, pp. 437-446. > 

* Dilhet-Browne, op. cit., p. 110. 

5 Howe, op. cit., p. 677. | 
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Of those who refused to abandon their first home, many 
interesting anecdotes have been preserved.t Lack of space 
forbids a detailed relation of the privation and suffering 
which the French pioneers endured, of their unskilled and 
even ludicrous efforts at clearing and cultivating their lands, 
and of the fears that Indian depredations brought them, and 
of the great renown they won as craftsmen and as manufac- 
turers of brandy and wine. 

A word should be said about the relation of the colonists 
with the Scioto Company. After Duer’s financial failure, 
the emigrants sent M. Gervais to Philadelphia to acquaint 
Congress with their plight. That body voted them a relief 
in the shape of 24,000 acres of land in the vicinity of Galli- 
polis, of which each colonist received over two hundred acres 
for his portion. The land on which the town stood, how- 
ever, still belonged to the Ohio Company, so when the 
members of that association met at Marietta in December, 
1795, to effect a final settlement of its affairs, the citizens of 
the French town secured legal title to their lands by paying 
for them a second time at the rate of $1.25 an acre. Thus, 
one impediment to the growth of the town was removed, 
while the other, fear of Indian depredations, was set at rest 
by Wayne’s victory at Fallen Timbers. 


XV 


Though the colonists finally began to prosper in a material 
way their spiritual condition after the departure of Fr. 
Didier, was deplorable. ‘‘ Religion specially had suffered 
greatly’, reported Dilhet. “ Children were no longer bap- 
tised, marriages were contracted without the presence of a 
priest, and the people no longer looked for one from the 
Bishop. Furthermore, rationalism and humanitarism were 


1 Interesting and detailed accounts of the early days of Gallipolis are to 
be found in Howe’s Historical Collections of Ohio, and in the French 
Five Hundred by Sibley. 
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introduced there. On Sundays, instead of assisting at pray- 
ers and Christian and Catholic instruction, the people at- 
tended gatherings and still attend them to be taught infidelity, 
deism and other such abominations ”’.* 

However, either this account is over-colored or the colo- 
nists underwent a remarkable change in a year or so, for 
Fr. Badin and Fr. Barriére made a more favorable report 
after their visit to Gallipolis in November, 1793, “ The in- 
habitants . . . were French Catholics who had been long 
without a pastor. They heartily welcomed the missionaries 
who, during their brief stay, sang High Mass in the garrison 
and baptized forty children. The good French colonists 
were delighted; and shed tears on their departure ”’.” 

A period of almost fifteen years elapsed before Fr. Badin 
again mentioned the French colony. Writing to Bishop 
Carroll on January 7, 1808, he states: “On Christmas day 
I officiated at Gallipolis, where I found still a spark of faith; 
that settlement has much declined since I visited it first; but 
they assure me that there are many Irish Catholic families 
in the vicinity”’.* The next priest to visit Gallipolis was 
Fr. Edward Fenwick, O.P., who stated that he found there 
“many persons eighteen years of age who had not been bap- 
tized.” He also discovered sixteen Catholic families, ‘ at 
no great distance from the town”’.* For a short time, the 
place seems to have had a resident pastor in the person of 
Fr. La Font who came there in 1818. He made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to erect a church and also taught school. 
After a year he left for New Orleans, where $5.00 invested 


in a lottery ticket, brought him a prize of $20,000.° 


1 Dilhet-Browne, of. cit., pp. 109-110, 


* Spalding, Sketches of the Early Catholic Missions of Kentucky, p. 16, 
Louisville, 1844. 

8 Lamott, op. cit., p. 10. 

*O’Daniel, The Right Reverend Edward D. Fenwick, O.P., De er2, 
Washington, 1921. 

5 Sibley, op. cit., pp. 62-63. 
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After this, a hiatus of thirty years occurs in the religious 
history of Gallipolis. Bishop Purcell of Cincinnati made a 
visitation of the town in 1848 and described the pitiful state 
of the Faith there, in a letter to the Catholic Telegraph: “ We 
have never passed this place on the river without a feeling of 
sadness. It seemed to us as if it was forsaken of God. We 
had no facilities we knew of for offering the Holy Sacrifice 
in a town where all were once, at least, baptized Catholics ”.* 
Five years brought no improvement. The same prelate was 
forced to admit: “ This place . . . is retrograding in every 
sense. . . . The only means of checking its downward course 
is to establish in it a new and faithful and vigorous Catholic 
colony’. 

Although a Protestant meeting-house had been erected in 
Gallipolis as early as 1808, it was not until fifty years later 
that the first Catholic church was built there. This was St. 
Louis Church, completed in 1858.7 It was but a mission 
chapel attended first from Pomeroy, and later, from Jackson, 
O. Twenty years passed before a resident priest, the Rev. 
J. B. Gamber, was stationed at Gallipolis by the Rt. Rev. 
S. H. Rosecrans, Bishop of Columbus.* 

There, it is told—the story of a failure. The first emotion 
it arouses is one of sadness over the thought of what might 
have been. If the dreams of d’Epremesnil and Marnesia 
had been realized, what a change it would have wrought in 
the religious complexion of the whole Ohio valley. Catholic 
Faith and ideals would have been securely established in the 
very heart of America, and the institutions of the Church 
would have taken firm root in vast regions where today they 
are just gaining a foothold. But misfortune attended the 
French here as elsewhere in the New World, and they had 


1Lamott, op. cit., p. 19. 
2 Thid., p. 20. 
3 Maes, Life of Rev. Chas. Nerinckx, p. 241, Cincinnati, 1880. 
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to yield place to the stern, Puritan strain from New England. 
Protestantism became the dominant religious force through- 
out the West, while the Catholic Church long remained de- 
spised and almost unknown, even in the very town which had 
been founded its aegis. 

It is the story of a failure—yet it has its consoling aspect. 
God, Who can work good out of evil, has made this failure 
productive of many great benefits for the Church of America. 
It brought here zealous priests such as Dom Didier and the 
Abbé Carles, to the latter of whom is ascribed the establish- 
ment of the Church in Georgia. This enterprise, in all 
probability, first directed the attention of the Sulpicians to 
the needs of American Catholics, a great blessing in itself. 
Finally, it was instrumental in bringing to this country many 
French families, strong in the Faith, whose descendants have 
reflected great credit on the Church in the United States. 
Such was Fr. de Barth who was Vicar-General of the See of 
Philadelphia for six years and who twice refused the mitre. 
Such also was Mrs. Dahlgren, a famous Catholic writer of 
a generation ago, and the Rev. W. B. Rogers, S.J., recently 
President of St. Louis University. Doubtless a more thor- 
ough research would bring to light many others from the 
same stock who have achieved distinction in the civil and 
ecclesiastical circles of the country. 

The spirit of Old Gallipolis has fled. The little Ohio 
town now occupying its site and bearing its name is but a 
memorial of the French colony that perished, almost in its 
inception. Though its story is neglected and almost for- 
gotten now, the time will come, it is to be hoped, when some 
historian with the magic pen of a Parkman will feel its subtle 
spell and give it a setting worthy of its charm and romance. 
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WORK OF SISTERS OF MERCY IN THE UNITED STATES, 
CONCLUDED 


DiocESE OF DUBUQUE 


1867-1893 


ARCHDIOCESE OF DUBUQUE’ 


1893-1921 


Five Sisters of Mercy from St. Xavier’s Convent, 
Chicago, Illinois, established their work in DeWitt, Dio- 
cese of Dubuque, September 18, 1867. At that time the 
Diocese comprised the entire State of Iowa. Later, 
1881, the Diocese of Davenport was cut off as a separate 
Diocese. The members of the new foundation were 
Sister M. Baptist Martin, Sister M. Gonzaga Kavanagh, 
Sister M. Evangelist Martin, Sister M. Malachy O’Brien, 
and Mother Mary Borromeo Johnson, Superior of the 
new Community. They were accompanied to Iowa by 
Mother M. Scholastica Drum, Superior of the Chicago 
Community. 

In March, 1869, in answer to an appeal from Mother 
M. Borromeo Johnson, Superior of the DeWitt Com- 
munity, four professed Sisters, a novice, and a postulant, 
came from St. Xavier’s Convent, Chicago, to form the 
new foundation in Independence, Iowa. The Commun- 
ity comprised Sister M. Stanislaus Kilday, Sister M. 
Isidore O’Connor, Sister M. Boniface Daly, Sister M. 


1Created an Archdiocese, 1893. 
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Alphonsus O’Brien, a novice; Anna McCullough, a 
postulant; and Mother M. Francis Monholland, Superior. 

The Sisters arrived at Independence, March 29, 1869. 
Their new Convent Home had been the finest private 
dwelling in the city. Its owner was obliged because of 
adverse fortune to dispose of it after occupying it a 
short time. 

Besides taking charge of the Parochial School, the 
Sisters opened Notre Dame Academy. Ina short time 
the daughters of the best non-Catholic families in the 
city were numbered among the pupils of the Academy. 

On December 7, 1869, Sister M. Evangelist Martin 
and three postulants, Alice McCormack, Bridget O’Brien 
and Mary Slattery left the Mother House, St. Joseph’s, 
DeWitt, accompanied by Mother M. Borromeo Johnson, 
to open a hospital in Davenport, Lowa. 

The Catholic Directory, 1871, gives the following 
chronicle relative to the work of the Sisters in the 
diocese: 


Diocese of Dubuque 


DeWitt—Sisters of Mercy, St. Joseph’s Convent 
and Academy, 40 pupils. 
Independence—Convent and School. 
In 1872, St. Xavier’s Hospital was established in Iowa 
City by Sisters from the Mother House in Davenport. 
The Catholic Directory of 1873 gives notice of the 
Communities in Iowa as follows: 


Diocese of Dubuque 


Mercy Hospital, Davenport, Iowa. This institu- 
tion was founded in 1869 by Rt. Rev. Bishop Hen- 
nessy, who with Rev. Father Palmourges, had 
secured the property some years before for hospital 
purposes. It is the only institution of the kind in 
Iowa, and is now in a flourishing condition. 
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Accommodations for 50 patients, besides private 
wards and rooms comfortably and neatly fitted up. 
It is attended by the best physicians of Davenport 
and Rock Island. The locality of the hospital is 
unsurpassed for the beauty of its scenery and the 
salubrity of its air. It is surrounded by twenty 
acres of land, 10 of which are the gift of a truly 
Catholic and charitable lady, Mrs. Judy Mitchel,’ 
one of the oldest settlers of Davenport. 

Hospital for Idiots, Imbeciles, etc., Davenport, 
Iowa. In this institution idiots, imbeciles, and per- 
sons afflicted with a mild form of insanity are cared 
for. Number of inmates, 23. 


In 1875, seven Sisters from the Mother House in 
Davenport, opened the Convent of Our Lady of Mercy 
and St. Joseph’s School in Cedar Rapids. This Com- 
munity comprised Sister M. Isidore O’Connor, Sister M. 
Gertrude McCullough, Sister M. Agatha Mullaney, 
Sister M. Malachy O’Brien, and Sister M. Zita Murphy. 

The building, St. Joseph’s, served successively as 
school and Mother House. In 1906 when the Mother 
House was transferred to Sacred Heart Academy in the 
outskirts of Cedar Rapids, St. Joseph’s again became the 
parochial school. 

In the year 1879 the Catholic Directory chronicles : 


Diocese of Dubuque 


Convent of the Holy Family and Young Ladies 
Academy, Mitchell Building, Scott Co., pupils, 120. 

Convent of the Sacred Heart of the Sisters of 
Mercy, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Convent of Mercy, Fort Dodge. 


1Shea gives Mrs. Judge Mitchel. See Mew History of Catholic 
Church in United States, p. 639. 
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City of Dubuque 


At the earnest request of Right Reverend John Hen- 
nessy, later (1893) Archbishop of Dubuque, Sisters 
from the Mother House in Davenport opened a hospital 
in the city of Dubuque, 1879. The new Community 
comprised Sister M. Agatha Murphy and Sister M. 
Euphrasia Butler. It was reenforced later by Sister 
M. Angela Lawlor, Sister M. Gertrude Hardy, and 
Sister M. Veronica Buckley.* 

Two frame buildings, diocesan property, located at the 
foot of Third Street Hill, served as a temporary hospital. 
Here orphans who were awaiting admission to the city 
orphanage, then under construction, were cared for. 
Property was purchased on the top of Third Street Hill, 
plans for the erection of the new building were drawn 
up, and work began immediately. 

The hospital was ready to receive patients in the sum- 
mer of 1880. 

The Catholic Directory, 1880, mentions this founda- 
tion as follows: 


Mercy Hospital, Dubuque, Towa 


The Sisters of Mercy, a branch of the order from 
Davenport, have this year, 1879, established a house 
in Dubuque, Iowa. The institution comprises three 
departments, an infirmary for the sick and the aged, 
an orphanage for the education of destitute chil- 
dren, and a House of Providence where homeless 
and unemployed girls are provided with all the com- 
forts of the boarding house, apart from the evils 
incidental to a residence therein. 


The following schools are listed in the Diocese of 


‘Convent Records, Davenport, give the name of Sister M. Joseph 
Gill as a member of this Community. 
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Dubuque, 1881, St. John’s Parochial School, Dubuque; 
St. Mary’s, Davenport. 


Our Lady of Lourdes, Fort Dodge, 150 pupils. 
St. John’s, Independence. 


During this year, 1881, a portion of the Diocese of 
Dubuque was cut off and a new diocese, Davenport, was 
erected. This caused a change in government. The 
Sisters in Dubuque became an independent Community 
with their Mother House in Dubuque, in accordance 
with the wish of ecclesiastical authority. Mother Mary 
Agatha Murphy by appointment became the first Su- 
perior. 

Between 1885-1895, the following schools were opened 
in the State of Lowa from the Mother House in Du- 
buque: St. Benedict’s, Decorah, August, 1885; St. 
Mary’s, Grand Junction, September, 1888; St. Joseph’s, 
De Witt, January, 1890; Immaculate Conception, Charles 
City, 1892; St. Wenceslaus, Cedar Rapids, September, 
1893; St. Xavier’s, Manchester, 1875. 

In 1887, ina building located about four miles outside 
the City, the Sisters opened a Sanitarium, St. Joseph’s, 
for patients afflicted with mental diseases. 

A ten week’s course in mental and nervous diseases was 
open for nurses whose purpose is the care of nervous 
patients. During the course lectures and demonstra- 
tions are given by physicians who have specialized in the 
work. A neurologist from Chicago visits the hospital 
once each month for consultation. 


1 Founded from New York Convent of Mercy, 1873, according to 
Catholic Directory, 1896. This needs some explanation. The applica- 
tion came in 1881. A Sister from another Community who was stay- 
ing in New York volunteered to go. Two professed Sisters from New 
York offered to accompany her for two years. They returned within 
the year. This school was burned in 1900 and was not rebuilt. 
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Szoux City, Towa 

Early in 1889 when the Sisters were invited to open a 
hospital in Sioux City, they purchased a property on the 
corner of Twenty-ninth and Jennings Streets for $12,000. 
The hospital, St. Joseph’s, opened April 11, 1890. The 
first Community comprised: Sister M. Seraphine Mc- 
Manus, Sister M. Gertrude Powers, Sister M. Terese 
Culligan, Sister M. Magdelan Mulligan, Sister M. Rose 
O’Connell, Sister M. Julianna Alberton, and Sister M. 
Veronica Buckley. 

In a short time it was necessary to secure larger quar- 
ters for the number of patients who sought admission. 
Accordingly in July, 1890, the hospital property was 
transferred to Mr. Pierce, from whom they purchased it, 
in exchange for his own home which was surrounded by 
ten acres of land in Twenty-first and Boulevard. The 
exchange of properties cost the Sisters $30,000. A 
Training School for Nurses was established in May, 
1900. At the beginning a two years’ course was offered 
to nurses. Later a three years’ course became ob- 
ligatory. 


Clinton, Towa 


St. Joseph’s Mercy Hospital, the second establishment 
opened from the Mother House outside of the city of 
Dubuque, was opened, August 5, 1892. Sister M. Agnes 
Hanley, Sister M. Teresa Culligan, and Sister M. Paul 
O’Connell were the first Sisters in the Community. 

Additions to the building have been made from time 
to time to satisfy demands for admission. A Training 
School for Nurses was opened; and in 1921, the Dis- 
brow residence adjoining the hospital was purchased 
as a Home for the Nurses. During this year, r1g21, 
there were 1623 patients cared for by 18 nurses and 12 
Sisters. 
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Waverly, Iowa 

St. Joseph’s Mercy Hospital was opened in the resi- 
dence of Abraham Sliminer, a wealthy Jew who gave up 
his residence and extensive grounds for a general hos- 
pital, “to do for Waverly’’, as he said in speaking with 
Mother M. Agnes Hanley, “‘ what her Sisters are doing 
in other places.”’’ 

The first Sisters to take up the work in Waverly were 
Sister M. Alphonsus McKinley, Sister M. Clementine 
Burke, Sister M. Petronella Farrell, and Sister M. Felic- 
itas Dalton. The hospital was formally opened August 
18, 1904.7, During the year 1921, there were treated 1481 
patients. Nurses in Training School, 20. A Parochial 
school was opened in 1901, but closed in 1914. 


Webster City, Lowa 

St. Joseph’s Mercy Hospital opened in a building 
which had been given to a sectarian society for hospital 
purposes by Mr. Jacob M. Funk, who died suddenly 
without leaving any endowment towards its maintenance. 
After a few years of unsuccessful operation on the part 
of the trustees, the hospital was closed. The Trustees 
repeatedly invited the Sisters to assume the responsibil- 
ity. Finally they accepted the charge, and on November 
6, 1905, Mother M. Agnes Hanley and Sister M. Louis 
McMahon came to Webster City. The next day Sister 
M. Clementine Burke and Sister M. Daniel Gorman ar- 
rived; later, they were reinforced by Sister M. John 
Rielly. 

The hospital building was valued at $25,000, but it was 
incomplete and unsuitable for hospital purposes. Im- 


1Convent Records. 
2A Home for Nurses erected at a cost of $42,000 was opened June, 


1925. 
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provements have been made and hospital facilities added. 
During the year 1921, the Sisters cared for 714 patients. 


fort Dodge 

The first work of the Sisters from Dubuque in the new 
Diocese of Sioux City, was to open a hospital, St. 
Joseph’s, at Fort Dodge, Iowa, 1908. This was the first 
permanent establishment of the Sisters of Mercy in Fort 
Dodge.* 

Cresco, Lowa 

The Sisters were invited to take charge of a private 
hospital owned and operated by Dr. George Kessel, who 
had been connected with the Doctors Mayo in St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Rochester, Minnesota. Sister M. Isabelle 
Burke, Sister M. Bertille Donovan, Sister M. Mark 
Dolan, Sister M. Laurentia Lawrence, and Sister M. 
John Rielly, Superior, formed the first Community. 
The hospital was blessed March 1, 1911. After a few 
years Dr. Kessel offered the property, building and 
grounds, to the Sisters on certain conditions. These 
conditions having been agreed upon, the transfer was 
made and an addition was erected at the cost of $48,000, 
the citizens contributing $15,000. In the early days of 
the hospital Dr. Mayo went there occasionally to operate. 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
DiocEsE OF DETROIT 


St. Joseph’s Mercy Hospital, Ann Arbor, was opened 
in 1911 by the Sisters from the Mother House in Du- 
buque at the earnest request of Rev. E. D. Kelly, then 
pastor of St. Thomas’ Church, now Bishop of the Dio- 
cese of Grand Rapids. The Sisters sent to take charge 


1See Diocese of Sioux City. 
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of this hospital were Sister M. Philomena Kelly, Sister 
M. Carmelita Manning, and Sister M. Augustine Fox. 

The first hospital, still standing at the southwest 
corner of State and Kingsly Streets, was a private dwell- 
ing which was fitted up for hospital purposes. Its 
capacity, however, was not sufficiently large to accom- 
modate the number of patients who sought admission. 

A new hospital, a splendid structure erected on North 
Ingalls Street, and opened September 7, 1914, is well 
equipped with modern hospital facilities. A Training 
School for Nurses was established and provides a three 
years’ course for Nurses. During the year 1921, 5,500 
patients were treated. 


Dowagtac, Michigan 


The Lee Sanitarium was opened in Dowagiac,' Octo- 
ber 23, 1918, by Sisters from the Mother House in 
Dubuque. The building was erected by Mr. Frederick E. 
Lee, president of the famous Round Oak Furnace Com- 
pany, as a home for his only child, a daughter who had 
been recently married, and who died before the building 
was completed. Mr. Lee, a convert to the Catholic 
Faith, had become acquainted with the Sisters of Mercy, 
while his wife was a patient at one of their hospitals. 
After the death of his daughter he gave the property to 
the Sisters ‘‘ to carry on the work of caring for the poor, 
the sick, the suffering, especially little children.”? He 
also made an endowment of $50,000. 

The first Community comprised Sister M. Edmunda 
Connelly, Sister M. Alfreda Bertram, and Sister M. 
Fabian Deters. Mother M. Agnes Hanley accompanied 


1 Called after the chief of the Pottawattomie Indians who at one time 
roamed over the prairie. 


2Convent Records. 
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the Sisters and remained a few months until the work 
was well established. Attached to the hospital is a 
Training School for Nurses. During the year, 1921, 
the Sisters cared for 467 patients. 


Mason City, Iowa 


St. Joseph’s Mercy Hospital, 1000 Crescent Place, 
Iowa, was opened by the Sisters from the Mother House 
in Dubuque, in December, 1915, and blessed January 4, 
1916. Most Reverend James J. Keene, Archbishop of 
Dubuque, presided at the blessing. Within a year a 
Training School for Nurses was established. The first 
Community comprised Sister M. Vitalis Kringle, Sister 
M. Cyril Kaufman, Sister M. Catherine Gallagher, and 
Sister M. Stanislaus, Superior. 

A few years before the Sisters came to Mason City, a 
private hospital had been opened there, but because of 
inefficiency, it was finally closed. 

Meanwhile the work at the Mother House was blessed 
with remarkable success. New members entered the 
novitiate eager for the training and discipline that would 
fit them for the duties of the Sisterhood. One work 
within the scope of the Institute was yet to be estab- 
lished: the care of the aged. 


flome of the Aged 


This work was undertaken in 1898 when a Home for 
the Aged was opened in the old building once used for 
St. Joseph’s Sanitarium. The Home was blessed and 
placed under the care of St. Anthony. The Sisters in 
charge of the Home were Sister M. Clare Taken, Sister 
M. Josephine Casey, Sister M. Xavier Frum, Sister -M. 


'A Home for Nurses was erected at a cost of $50,000. It was blessed 
June, 1925. 
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Bridget Walsh, Sister M. Zita McNally, and Sister M. 
Elizabeth Boden, Superior. 

Applications for places in the Home became so num- 
berous that larger quarters had to be provided. The 
location was neither pleasant nor convenient. Conse- 
quently, when the Sisters found it necessary to build they 
purchased a site on Peabody Avenue, a more desirable 
section of the city. Plans fora five-story structure were 
drawn up and work begun immediately. The corner- 
stone was laid in1g12. In 1913, the building, which cost 
$300,000, was ready for occupancy. 

On May 7, 1917, the Novitiate which was attached to 
the Convent on Peabody Avenue, was moved to Mount 
Saint Agnes, Asbury Road, R. F. D. 3. This property 
known as “Fanny Stout Summer Home” had been pur- 
chased by the Sisters sometime before. A frame house 
on the grounds was fitted up for a temporary Novitiate.* 

Meantime the following Schools were opened in Iowa: 

St. Mary’s, New Haven, January, 1903; 
Immaculate Conception, Elma, September, 1906; 
Sacred Heart, Oelein, January, 1906; 

St. Berchman’s Seminary for Boys, Marion, 1906; 
Sacred Heart Academy, Cedar Rapids, 1906; 
Sacred Heart School, Waterloo, September, 1909; 
St. John’s School, Clarion, September, 1912; 

St. Patrick’s School, Fairfax, 1913. 

In September, 1917, a school, St. Matthew, was 
opened in Kalispell, Montana, Diocese of Helena. 

During the fifty-four years, 1867-1921, that the Sisters 
of Mercy have been in the Diocese of Dubuque,’ they 
have devoted themselves to work in schools and in hos- 
pitals. They have known poverty and hardships, but 


1The new building was not completed until five years later, 1922. 
2 Archdiocese, 1895. 
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these trials have only served to strengthen the spiritual 
structure of their work. 


INDEPENDENCE, lowA* 
1881-1921 
This foundation remained a branch of the Mother 
House which had been removed from De Witt to Daven- 
port, until 1881, when the Diocese of Davenport was 
erected. It then became an independent Community in 
the Diocese of Dubuque. 


Waverly, Iowa 


The Sisters were invited to take charge of a school in 
Waverly, in 1901. This school closed in 1914. 


Eagle Center, Waterloo 


In September, 1907, four Sisters from the Mother 
House? in Independence opened a convent and school, 
St. Mary’s of Mount Carmel, in Eagle Center, Water- 
loo. The Community comprised Sister M. Scholastica 
Griffin, Sister M. Carmelita Arthand, Sister M. Francis 
Lundy and Sister M. Angela Higgins. St. Mary’s of 
Mount Carmel School is accredited by the State Board 
of Education. 


1 This Community became affiliated with the Dubuque Community in 
1922. The Union was ratified in Rome, March 16, 1922. 


2The Convent in Independence was completely destroyed by fire 
July 31, 1922. In May, 1924, the Sisters received a gift of $500,000 
from Mrs. Leila Y. Post Montgomery, for the erection of a hospital in 
Battle Creek, Michignn. <A legacy of $150,000 from the estate of Mr. 
Louis F. Weistein is to be utilized fora Home for the Nurses, con- 
nected with the Hospital, Battle Creek, Michigan. 

The citizens of Pontiac, Michigan, have provided $250,000 for a eet 
pital and invited the Sisters to take charge, 1925. 

St. Joseph’s Mercy Hospital, Detroit, Michigan, was opened from 
the Mother House in Dubuque, March 29, 1923. 
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Bankston, Epworth 


This belongs to Independence. St. Clement’s School 
was opened in Bankston, September, 1908. Sister M. 
Genevieve Quinn, Sister M. Scholastica Griffin, and a lay 
teacher assumed charge. 


Independence 


In 1914, the Sisters were invited to take charge of 
the school in St. Joseph’s Parish, Independence. Two 
Sisters, Sister M. Agnes O'Neill and Sister M. Evange- 
list Schoenborn went there daily from the Mother House 
to teach. 


DIOCESE OF DAVENPORT 


1881-1921 


In 1881, when the Diocese of Davenport was erected, 
a change in diocesan government consequently followed. 
The Sisters belonging to the new diocese became an in- 
dependent community with the Mother House at 
Davenport. 
In the 1883 Catholic Directory we find recorded for 
the Diocese of Davenport: 
The Hospital of St. John of God is intended 
for the accommodation of cholera and small-pox 
patients. The building was erected at the ex- 
pense of the City of Davenport, and for the 
special use of that class of patients, and then 
turned over under special contract to the Charge 
of the Sisters of Mercy, with the understand- 
ing that such patients would be cared for by 
them. 
Marshalltown 


On September 21, 1893, four Sisters, accompanied by 
Mother M. Angela Delaney, opened the Convent of Our 
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Lady of Mercy and St. Thomas Hospital, at Marshall- 
town, Iowa. 
Des Moines 


At Des Moines, Iowa, Convent of Our Lady of Mercy 
and St. Joseph’s Mercy Hospital were established by 
Sisters from the Mother House in Davenport, November 
27, 1893. The Community comprised Sister M. Scho- 
lastica Kerns, Sister M. Mactilda Hogan, Sister Adelaide 
Lynch, Sister M. Gabriel Mulcrone, and Sister M. Eliza- 
beth Butler. 

In 1911, the Diocese of Des Moines was erected with 
the episcopal see in City of Des Moines. The Sisters in 
Des Moines became an independent Community with 
the Mother House at Des Moines.* 

The Catholic Directory, 1894, mentions a Sanitarium 
for Nervous Diseases in Council Bluffs, and Mercy Hos- 
pital, Des Moines. In 1893 we find listed in the same 
Directory, St. James’ Parochial School, Washington, 
and Mercy Hospital of Iowa State University, Iowa 
City. 

The Catholic Directory, 1896, gives the following 
status of the Sisters of Mercy of the different Dioceses 
of the State of Iowa: 

Convent of the Sisters of Mercy, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. Mother M. Agatha, Superior. Founded 
1875 by Sisters from Davenport, Iowa. The Sisters 
have establishments in the archdiocese of Dubuque. 
Sisters, 43; Novices, 10; Postulants, 2; Pupils, 700. 

Mother House of the Sisters of Mercy, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

Convent of the Sisters of Mercy, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa. Founded in 1873 by Sisters from New 


1This Community was affiliated with the Sisters of Mercy, Council 
Bluffs, June, 1922. 
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York. The Sisters conduct an Academy and 
School at Fort Dodge, Iowa. Sisters, 95; Pupils, 
125. Founded in 1879 by Sisters from Davenport. 

Branch houses: 

Mercy Asylum, Asbury; St. Joseph’s Mercy Hos- 
pital, Sioux City; St. Joseph’s Mercy Hospital, 
Clinton. Sisters, 38; Patients, 125. 

In 1901, the Sisters were invited to take charge of St. 
Patrick’s School, Burlington, Iowa; and in 1904, St. 
Mary’s Home, Davenport, Iowa, was opened. In 1910, 
Holy Family School, Davenport, was established and St. 
Alphonsus School, Mt. Pleasant, lowa, was opened; and 
in 1916, in West Burlington, Iowa. St. Mary’s School 
opened. 


DIOCESE OF Sioux City 
1902-1921 
In 1902 a part of the Archdiocese of Dubuque was cut 
off and created into the Diocese of Sioux City. The 


Sisters in this section of Iowa still remain under the 
jurisdiction of the Mother House of Dubuque. 


Fort Dodge, Towa 


St. Joseph’s Mercy Hospital, on First Avenue and 
North Fifth Street, was the first hospital in Fort Dodge. 
It opened June 6, 1908.2 The Sisters who formed this 
Community were Sister M. Xavier Dunn, Sister M. Rita 
Malony, Sister K. Joseph Duffy, and Sister Dorothy 
Mulqueeny, from the Mother House in Dubuque. 

The Sisters remained in this building until the new 
hospital erected on South Seventeenth Street at a cost 
of $90,000 was completed in 1908. The citizens of Fort 


1See note above. 
2See note above, Archdiocese of Dubuque. Other records give 1907. 
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Dodge contributed $25,000 towards its erection. The 
hospital was blessed March 19, 1909. 

During the year 1909, a Nurses Training School was 
established. The training for hospital work has been 
productive of many religious vocations. During the 
World War the Training School contributed its quota 
of Nurses to the service. St. Joseph’s Hospital has been 
assigned Class A in standardization of American College 
of Surgeons. 

S20un City 

In 1g02 an addition was made to the hospital, St. 
Joseph’s, at a cost of $75,000. In Ig11 another wing 
which cost, approximately, $100,000, was erected. 

In 1918, a Home for Nurses, a splendid structure, was 
erected at the cost of $130,000. St. Joseph’s Hospital 
is second to none in the State in buildings, equipments, 
and efficiency. It stands in Class A according to the 
rating of the College of Surgeons for Hospital Stand- 
ardization. 


Early 


Into this diocese, in response to the appeal of Rt. 
Rev. P. J. Garrigan, Bishop of Sioux City, came five 
Sisters of Mercy from the Mother House in Wilkes 
Barre, Diocese of Scranton, Pennsylvania, to open a 
school, Sacred Heart, in Early, 1914. The Community 
comprised Sister M. Xavier, Sister M. Gabriel, Sister M. 
Adelaide, Sister M. Eusebius, and Sister M. Cecelia, 
Superior. 

School opened with go pupils on roll. In 1915, a four 
years’ High School course was added to the curriculum. 
During the winter months pupils who live at a distance 
are accommodated at the Convent. 


1See Archdiocese of Dubuque. 
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Larchwood 


A second school, St. Mary’s, in charge of the Sisters 
of Mercy from Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, was opened 
at Larchwood in 1915. The Sisters who formed the first 
Community were: Sister Miriam, Sister M. de Lellis, 
Sister M. Anita, Sister M. Cleophas, and Sister M. 
Xavier, Superior. 

Later, a four years’ High School course was added. 
During this year, 1921, forty pupils board at the 
Convent. 


Manilla 


From the Mother House in Wilkes-Barre four Sisters 
came to Iowa to open a school, Sacred Heart, at 
Manilla, in 1917. The Sisters were: Sister M. Andrew, 
Sister M. Clotilda, Sister M. Cleophas, and Sister M. 
Xavier, Superior. There were 60 pupils on roll at the 
beginning. The parish consists of forty families. 


Rockwell Czty 


In 1919, the fourth school in the Diocese, in charge 
of the Sisters from Wilkes-Barre was opened at Rock- 
well City. This Community comprised: Sister M. Im- 
elda, Sister M. Louise, Sister M. Emmanuel, Sister M. 
Monica, and Sister M. Angeline, Superior. 

The convent, formerly the County Court House, which 
had been remodeled for school and convent purposes, is 
a spacious building and can accommodate about 30 
boarders. 
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CounciL BLUFFS COMMUNITY 
DIOCESE OF DUBUQUE’ 
1887-1911 


Diocese oF Drs MOINES?” 
IQII-1921 

In 1887, two Sisters of Mercy, Mother Mary Magda- 
lene and Mother M. Vincent came to Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, from Minnesota? and established St. Bernard’s 
Hospital in a frame building in Fourth Street. This be- 
came the Mother House of the new foundation. During 
the same year the Sisters removed the hospital to the 
Geise property which they had purchased for hospital 
purposes. Two additions were erected to the hospital 
in 1890 and 1806 respectively. A Training School for 
Nurses was opened. In 1902, a new hospital was erected 
opposite the old building and the patients removed to 
the new building. 

During the year 1903, St. Mary’s Home for the Aged 
was opened in a building near the hospital. Later this 
building served the purpose of a Home for Working 
Girls. In 1903, Mount Loretta Seminary for Boys was 
established in the Siedentoph building on Broadway and 
Oak Streets, which the Sisters had purchased. 

In 1906, a Home for Working Girls was erected in 
Des Moines, at 17th Street and Grand Avenue. To this 
building a new wing was added in 1914. Meantime, 
1907, Our Lady of Victory Academy was erected on the 
ground adjoining the Boys’ Seminary. 


1 Archdiocese, 1893. 

2 See Diocese of Davenport. 

3 Name of place in Minnesota is not mentioned in records from 
Mother House in Council Bluffs. However, the Catholic Directory, 


1885, lists Mother Misericordia Hospital, Minneapolis, Diocese of St. 
Paul. 
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In 1915, a new wing was erected at St. Bernard’s 
Hospital, Council Bluffs... In September of this year, 
1915, the Sisters were asked to take charge of the Parish 
School, St. Peter’s, East Des Moines. 


STATUS OF THE SISTERS OF MERCY IN THE STATE OF IOWA, INCLUDING 
THE ARCHDIOCESE OF DuBUQUE, DIOCESE OF DAVENPORT, 
DiocrsE oF Des MOINES, AND DIOCESE OF 
S1oux City, 1921 


ARCHDIOCESE OF DUBUQUE 


City ot Dubuque 


Institutions 
St. Joseph’s Mercy Hospital and 
ING VARI TCnee en EA ace lcci lee se! Patients, 2200 
Training School of Nurses..... . Nurses, 52 


Mother House of Sisters of Mercy 
St. Anthony’s Home for the Aged .Inmates, 154 


West Dubuque 
St. Joseph’s Mercy Sanitarium, 


Patients during year.) -) meme 286 
Nurses in Training School... .... 22 
Anamosa 
Mercy Hospital, Patients during year. 450 
Nurses in Training School’ - . 2 eh. 14 


Bankston Teachers 
St. Clement’s School, Elementary 
and High School, Grades, 12 . . . Rel., 3; Lay, 2. Pupils, 112 
Cedar Rapids 


Mother House and Novitiate of the 
Sisters of Mercy. 


Academy of the Sacred Heart... . Boarders, 81 
Mercy Hospital, Patients during year. 2450 
Nurses in Training School ..... 43 
St. Wenceslaus School, Elementary, 

Gradesnoreerorsas eee eee Rls St... 7s Pupils, 354 


1In June, 1922, the Communities of Sisters of Mercy in Des Moines 
and Council Bluffs were amalgamated. 
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Charles City 
Immaculate Conception School, Ele- 


mettary, Grades soun ne amen Rely; Est.. 6. Pupils, 178 
Clarion 
St. John’s School, Elementary, 
Gradés;'8 he aceee ee eee ee Rel Gs ileay, L Est., 100 
Cresco 
St. Joseph’s Mercy Hospital, Patients 
GibpbakeeulKe ie no = o & 4 496 Sue 615 
Nurses’ Training School ...... 5 
Decorah 
St. Benedict’s School, Elementary, 
Gradesho seer ene Cy witls: ene RelsEst.. 0. Hst..) 11 


Ltagle Center 
St. Mary’s School, Elementary and 


High School; Grades, 10. .-. . . Rel., 4, Pupils, 137 
Elma 
Immaculate Conception School, Ele- 
nsaumiay, rele elc om G 1M o © Rela sEstarge Est., 22 
Fairtax 
St. Patrick’s School, Elementary, 
Gradesncm cme CLL odsER) spe ROLL UEISEeemeS Est., 95 
Independence 
Mother House and Novitiate, Sem- 
inary of Notre Dame =... ... Rel., Est., 3. Pupils, 82 
St. John Evangelist School, Elemen- 
tary a Grades.ox isa. eck eee oemne Rel. Est Someebapiuss ist... 125 
St. Joseph’s School, Elementary, 
CGradess Gig wunes sic a tan cig aot ereies Rel see: Pupils, Est., 49 
Manchester 
Assumption School, Elementary, 
Grades asin, << nea one alsa rey toot Rel ston.) aktipils, Mista anes 
Marion 
St. Berchman’s School, Elementary, 
(Grades 8 iA sae iisdesrtat cla auewes me Rel), st... 7. ~Pupilsy este aes 
Marshalltown : 
St. Thomas’ Mercy Hospital, Patients 
CGurinerthercyGarn smn ieee erent 752 
Nurses in Training School ..... 


15 
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Mason City 
St. Joseph’s Mercy Hospital, Patients 
during the year 


LC pay eee 1250 
Nurses in Training School ..... 18 
New Haven 

St. Peter’s School, Elementary, 
Grades ers ry Shr ee ba Rels,Est.,05¢ 2 Pupils bstesnoo 
Oelwein 
Sacred Heart School, Elementary, 
(SPACESR Si cena art Nees a eA Rela bst. 7.0. Pupilsibstuesot 
Waterloo 
Sacred Heart School, Elementary, 
EATER Sits nates lat coc eta eas Relz; Est., 5. > Pupils, Est,.207 
Waverly 
St. Joseph’s Mercy Hospital, Patients 
dite ere year | Wes x) ae 1481 
Nurses ai draiag School is. - 20 
Webster City 
St. Joseph’s Mercy Hospital, Patients 
aurine the: years. o) .ye see ies 714 
Kalispell' 
St. Matthew’s School, Elementary, 
CrACLE Seu Sheen Oy fn na acs! os pcs ees Rely Estee oeeupilsy ster r20 
Number of Sisters In the three communities: Du- 
buque,? Cedar Rapids and Independence... . . 348 
INIT EENOLESCHOOISeS tals s S-. e tals seein) ee 19 
INTiti ber OL ACAUeMIeS im dsl. as se ies terce 2 
Number of Sister-Teachers......... . ee 87 
Ne DeLrOMe LID 1lGeememen hv a te ete ae 2365 
Nam beroOmeloOsmitalsam cee, oh | 2 dese eagle 9 
INEM EM OLN A Cc CCUMENNS IN uS oer) can ok ers, ore he clare og I 


The Sisters have Hospitals in Sioux City and Fort Dodge, Diocese 
of Sioux City, Iowa. In the Diocese of Detroit, Michigan, they have 
hospitals at Ann Harbor and Dowagiac. 


1 Diocese of Helena, Hontana. 


2In 1921 there were three distinct Mother Houses of Sisters of Mercy 
*n the Archdiocese of Dubuque. 
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DIOCESE OF DAVENPORT 
City of Davenport 
St. Joseph’s Convent, Mother House 


and Novitiate of Sisters of Mercy’. Sisters in Community, 105 
Teachers Pupils 
Holy Family School, Elementary, 
Grades; Siento heee a ewe Rel., 4. Est., 85 
Mercy Hospital, Patients during the 
VCar mes eet ee mas 2400 
Nurses ine Training School = = - 38 


St. John’s Hospital, Sanitarium for 
Nervous Cases (Men). 

St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Sanitarium 
Nervous Cases (Women). 


St. Mary’s Home for Working Girls. Boarders, 46 
Burlington 
St. Patrick’s School, Elementary, 

Grades Sameltececus oar i % fo Sa Leal Te op Est., 95 
StauCeceliass A Cadetnya ngs) ote sie Rel., 6. Est., 125 
Centerville 

St. Joseph’s Mercy Hospital, Patients 
Ciena ine yes 4 6 4 6 os 1035 
Clinton 
St. Joseph’s Mercy Hospital, Patients 
during the sy.cariaw aoe. ae are 18 
De Witt 
St. Joseph’s School, Elementary, 
Grad eseO mck crete oh oe ok cc ake Rel. Est 7s Est., 167 
Lowa City 
St. Francis Xavier’s Convent, Mother 
House of Sisters of Mercy....-. Sisters in Community, 28 


Mercy Hospital, St. Joseph’s Sani- 
tarium for Insane and Weakminded, 
Patients in both institutions during 


the wear daw Sule Poetic Nek ecu 3475 
Nurses in Training School ..... 26 


Mount Pleasant 


St. Alphonsus School, Elementary 2 
and High School, Grades, 10 . . . Rel., 4. Est., 80 


1 There are two distinct Mother Houses in the Diocese of Davenport. 
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West Burlington 
St. Mary’s School, Elementary, 


Grades Garant sr es Rel., 3. Est., 55 
Number of Sisters in both Communities in the Dio- 
CSc ri ete eee eee EW so. A woe ee 133 
NM DeHOLSCHOUIS yeahs aie ss 8 ole a ceatns : 5 
Nim ber Gb Acad emivesearenwrie ols o- s.vcw geeks I 
Ninaben oh Sister) eachersnt mautees) Al.ooa sa) eae 30 
JN iulen seteway UN ROTTED Wosede ys op Sy ee i 607 
INU Dero ELOSPitdlsiy save sais cs YEO, Sdanee’s 5 
Number of Homes for the Working Girls ...... I 


DiocesE oF Des MoINeEs 


City ot Des Moines 
Convent of Mercy,! Mother House 


and Novitiate of Sisters of Mercy. . Sisters in Community, 20 
Mercy Hospital, Patients during the 
Vedi eee cir a hag ss 6 em racsinrs 125 
Nurses in Training School ..... 75 
St. Peter’s School, Elementary, 
Grades)0 om= eto men ne Seer a Rela Mists, 4. Est., 164 
St. Catharine’s Home for Nurses 
and Working Girls = een Boarders, 100 
Council Bluffs 
St. Bernard’s Convent, Mother 
House and Novitiate ....... Sisters in Community, 52 
St. Bernard’s Sanitarium, Patients 
“Murine, tHe. yeal | = «+ + « } se 250 
Nurses in Training School ..... 40 
Academy of Our Lady of Victory . . Rel., Est., 3. Est., 45 
Number of Sisters in both Communities. .... 72 
Number of Sister-Teachers eee mere R ai hy oe sts. 7, 
Number of Schools... .- - - Sone t. ca he ameeres I 
NiamiberotpAcademicsuy 6 nce = 4 4 i eas I 
IMumbetsOm bUpiSeeteis Gla ark sh = -c a oo: Sages 209 
Number of Hospitals . . PUPS frre 3 
Number of Homes for Working Girls Be I 


1 There were two distinct Communities of Sisters of Mercy in the 
Diocese of Des Moines in 1921. They were united in June, 1922. 
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Diocese OF Sioux City 


Sioux City 
St. Joseph’s Mercy House,! Patients 
Urine tive y Cale) rn en eeete 4655 
Nurses in Training School .... . 80 
Fort Dodge 
St. Joseph’s Mercy Hospital,! Patients 
hbbakaker dolsyageeie eo oo 0 8 oo oe 1098 
Nurses in Training School ..... 16 
Early 
Sacred Heart School,? Elementary, 
Gradese Sug. coms epee Caos 20 Rel st. 14s Est., 94 


Grand Junction 
St. Bridgid’s School,! Elementary, 


Gradesue cae eeen ne amr pe vel. bust... 3: Est., 60 
Larchwood 
St. Mary’s School,? Elementary, 
(SPAdeSMO ttta ee ath) sk ker os ea Ses Rel., Est., 6. Est., 120 
Manilla 
Sacred Heart School,? Elementary, 
GradeseG.c ait vel eno wee) homes Rely stones: Est., 59 


Rockwell City 
St. Mary’s School,? Elementary, 
Grades, 8x) 2 lerease ens Si Rel’, Esti: dist:. ye 


1 Mother House in Dubuque. 
* Mother House in Wilkes Barre, Diocese of Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
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AMERICAN CATHOLIC HisTORICAL SOCIETY 


Vou. XXXVII JUNE, 1926. No. 2 


PRIZE ESSAY ON SUBJECTS OF HISTORICAL INTEREST. 


Through the generosity of kind friends, whose names are 
not made public, this Society has been enabled within the 
past few months to offer prizes for two essays of general 
interest bearing on local and American Catholic history. 

The first essay is limited to history within the diocese of 
Philadelphia. Competition for this prize will be open to the 
pupils of all Catholic Primary and Parochial Schools within 
the limits of the diocese of Philadelphia. The subject of the 
essay is to be local and limited in character. It may be, first, 
a sketch of parish history. Second, it may take up some 
particular fact of general interest in the history of a parish, 
or the history of the diocese. Third, it may trace the origin, 
development and present work of any one of the institutions 
within the diocese, e. g. a School, an Academy or a College, 
a Hospital or any recognized Catholic work organized for 
public welfare, charity, relief or education. 

- The second essay is to be a plain narrative of facts which 
marked and made the history of toleration and freedom of 
conscience in the exercise of religion in the thirteen Colo- 
nies, from their first settlement to the Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence. These facts will include facts of law, charters 
and colonial legislation. The history of toleration includes 
also logically all facts of intolerance and statute laws to ex- 
clude the free exercise of religion. The essay may be limited 
to the study in particular of facts and laws in any one of 
the Colonies, or in a section, as New England, the Middle, 
or South Atlantic States. A special study may be made also 
of some given period of time or some phase of intolerance. 
But in such a specialized and local study a general survey 
would be required to show that the writer knows the back- 
ground and the historic setting of his work. 

Competition for the essay on the History of Toleration 
will be open to all undergraduate students of Colleges, Acad- 
emies and Secondary Schools within the limits of the United 
States. The contest is open to all students without excep- 
tion of schools non-Catholic as well as Catholic, to Normal 
Schools, Religious Training Schools, Collegiate Institutes, 
whether supported by public funds, taxes or private enter- 
prise. 

This essay will be limited to five thousand words. The 
points of excellence which shall determine the award of the 
prize for this essay—one hundred dollars—are, first, a fair 
and unprejudiced treatment of facts, viewed from every side, 
with no undue stressing of party lines; second, correct style 
and composition. 

All essays for this competition must be in the hands of 
the Board of Judges appointed by the managers of the 
Society before the end of December, 1926. 

In order to make the competition one of practical and 
permanent value to teachers and pupils, to help students to 
form habits of right thinking and correct taste in the study 
of originals and the knowledge of facts, the Society voliin- 
teers to send a reading list of original and reputable sources 
as aids to search and study. The number of these lists must 
necessarily be limited to some central schools. The Mother- 
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Houses of Religious Orders and Congregations engaged in 
teaching, and groups of public schools, as counties and towns 
and larger aggregations, may receive the list by applying 
through an authorized teacher, principal, or school head. 
Application for these lists should be made to the Secretary 
of the Committee on Historical Research, The American 
Catholic Historical Society, 715 Spruce Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

The essay on Local History should not exceed two thou- 
sand words. A first, second and third prize will be awarded 
for the three best essays. The writer of the essay ranking 
first in excellence will receive fifty dollars, the second and 
third will receive thirty and twenty dollars respectively. 

A board of three judges will be appointed by the man- 
agers of the American Catholic Historical Society to decide 
upon the merits of all essays contributed. The points upon 
which the excellence of this essay will be decided are, first, 
historical correctness in stating facts; second, recognized 
importance of facts and their place in the history of the dio- 
cese; third, correct style and the structure of language. 

All contributions should be sent to the Secretary of the 
American Catholic Historical Society, 715 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., not later than the last day of December, 
1926. 


THE VENERABLE BISHOP NEUMANN’S PRIVATE 
NOTEBOOK—THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT 
RETURNED TO THE KEEPING 
OF THE SOCIETY. 


In the early numbers of our REcorps frequent references 
are made to the Notebook, sometimes called the private 
Journal or the Register of the Venerable Bishop Neumann 
of Philadelphia. The late Mr. F. X. Reuss states that the 
“Private Notebook of Bishop Neumann” had been in his 
(Reuss’) possession “ until it was sent to Rome for use in 
the process of beatification of that Venerable Prelate ’’.* 
Father Middleton gives the “ms. Journal of the Late Ven- 
erable Bishop Neumann” as one of his sources of informa- 
tion for a sketch of the history of St. Mary’s church and 
parish, Chestnut Hill—‘‘ Our Lady’s Shrine’”’. He states 
that “a copy” of the Journal “is in the hands of the 
writer”.* The present writer remembers seeing the “Jour- 
nal” on Father Middleton’s desk at Villanova. Later he was 
informed that it had been sent to Rome for the “ Process ’’: 
“But”, Fr. Middleton said, “I have a copy. You may 
see that’. 

The Committee on Historical Research, taking up the 
problem of the Notebook as a venerable relic and a source 
of history, established undeniable evidence of two facts: 
First, the manuscript Notebook had been formerly in the 
possession of the Society. Second, it had been sent to Rome 
for the Process of Canonization. There were difficulties in 
the way of recovering the precious original. First, no record 


1 Recorps, vol. ix, p. 45. 

2 Recorps, vol. xii, p. 404—Fr. Middleton usually referred to this 
“copy” as an “Abstract”, though the “Abstract” contains information 
drawn from other sources also. 
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could be found of its transmission to Rome—there was no 
written receipt from the official or the person by whom it 
had been sent or carried to Rome. Second, a mere letter 
from the chairman of a committee of fact-finders four 
thousand miles away could hardly be expected to have much 
force or effect. The Committee resolved to try. It was de- 
termined to take a first step toward recovering a source of 
facts and a precious relic which, it was felt, belonged to 
Philadelphia, and which should be, by right, in the keeping 
of the American Catholic Historical Society. 

A letter was addressed to Fr. Joseph A. Hickey, O.S.A., 
formerly President of Villanova College, now Assistant 
General in Rome. The facts were stated as known here, 
with the request that Fr. Hickey, in the interest of the 
Society, make known our search and our desire to the proper 
officials at the Mother House of the Redemptorists in Rome. 
Extracts from two letters of Fr. Hickey, dated March 10 
and April 15, 1926, will tell how the manuscript was recov- 
ered and returned to the keeping of the Society: 


Rome, Mar. 10, 1926—“‘As soon as I received your letter I 
called on the Postulator Causarum of the Redemptorists ex- 
plaining your desires. I left your letter with him, when he 
promised to look into the matter, and, if it still existed, to send 
you the Register. The cause of the Venerable Neumann is 
practically completed. They are awaiting only the acceptance, 
on the part of the Congregation, of the necessary miracles; and 
hence the documents employed in drawing up the process are 
no longer needed here. 

Yesterday, after having waited in vain for an answer I called 
again on the Postulator, who told me that because of the recent 
death of the former Postulator it had not been possible to do 
much, but that he would continue the search. He would like 
to know just what the Register, or abstract * of it is, how may 


1In the letter to Fr. Hickey reference had been made to Fr. Middle- 
ton’s “Abstract ” of Bishop Neumann’s Register. 
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he recognize it? About how many pages does it contain, and 
about what matters does it treat? The printed Process makes 
no mention of any Register, hence the difficulty of his search. 
If you could send me a more detailed description it might help 
to locate it more quickly. The dilatoriousness of the Postulator 
explains my delay in writing.” 


A closer description of contents was sent in answer to 
this, drawn mainly from memory and from Fr. Middleton’s 
“ Abstract ”’. 

The result came in a letter dated Rome, April 15, 1926: 


“ We have finally located the Bishop Neumann Register, and I 
am forwarding it to you today by registered mail. The Postu- 
lator of the Redemptorists had little trouble in locating it after 
the description contained in your letter— 

Sincerely in Agno, Joseph A. Hickey, O.S.A. 


The Notebook is in small ledger form, one hundred and 
forty-one pages, plus six leaves of index, lettered on the 
margin in the front of the book. The leaves measure five by 
seven inches. Two hundred and sixty-two entries are listed 
in the index, arranged in alphabetical order. The arrange- 
ment of the entries, however, is not alphabetical, and ap- 
parently there is no plan to follow a chronological or a geo- 
graphical order. Probably the place names were entered 
when the Bishop was making the regular visitations of the 
diocese, and occasionally, as he gathered and noted in this 
little book, points of information on the beginnings of par- 
ish histories and religious conditions in the diocese, which 
then, 1852 to 1860, comprised all the present see of Phila- 
delphia and in addition the territory comprised in the sees 
of Harrisburg, Scranton, Trenton, Wilmington and parts of 
Altoona. Every one of the one hundred and forty-one pages 
contains at least one entry. Some pages have a place name 
only with the titular of the church or chapel of the mission 
located there. 
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Many of the entries were made in pencil originally, and 
later transcribed in ink. Some of the notes are made in 
Latin with frequent abbreviations. These abbreviations 
usually can be filled out with a very little study and care, as 
they generally refer to official acts or the functions of the 
ritual and service of religion. 

It is the present plan of the Society to print in our 
Recorps Fr. Middleton’s “ Abstract” and complement of 
this Notebook in the near future. We shall give here only 
a few of the entries to show the character of the Venerable 
Prelate’s work: 


Sorores Charitatis S. Vincent—1832, A. D., Tempore 
Cholerae 8 in Alms House & 4 per civi(tatem) totam 
aegrotis inservierunt, 3 Sorores (in) Pottsville, 1839. 

Domus nova — “ St. Vincent’s Home”, (18th & 
Wood) a me benedicta die 15 Aug., 1857, ibique pri- 
mus S. Missae Sacrificium obtuli Die 5 Feb. 1858. Sr. 
Eustatia revocata et Sr. Olympia in eius locum suffecta 
(p. 32). 

Facts of first importance and value are found usually in 
the notes on distant missions and Catholic settlements, 
where the Venerable Bishop records beginnings of parish 
organizations, the purchase of land and buildings, permis- 
sions to erect chapels, Confirmation in private homes and 
the first endeavors to establish Catholic schools—all under 
conditions which the lapse of seventy-five years has made 
almost incredible to our time, our methods and our environ- 


ment in life and religion. 
i a 


A STORY OF SELF-SACRIFICE. 


BEING A RECORD OF THE LABORS OF THE CATHOLIC 
SISTERHOODS IN THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 


BY 


GEORGE BARTON 


Chapter I. 


CoNTENTS 


Beginning of the War. 

A Wave of Patriotism. 
The Sisters at Key West. 
Work in the Philippines. 
In and about Santiago. 
Marine Hospital at Portsmouth. 
Sisters in Porto Rico. 
Charity at Chickamauga. 
Camps Alger and Wickoff. 
Martyrs to Duty. 

In the City Hospital. 
Non-Catholic Tributes. 


PREFATORY 


This is a brief record of the work of the Catholic Sister- 
hoods of the United States in the Spanish-American War. 
Although complete in itself, it may be accepted as supple- 
mentary to the volume entitled “ The Angels of the Battle- 
field’ which tells the story of the labors of the Sisters in 
the American Civil War. The Sisters themselves are natur- 
ally indifferent to the opinions of the world, but the story 
of their self-abnegation must edify all readers, irrespective 
of creed, color, or nationality. 

Incidentally, those persons who may have honest but mis- 
taken misgivings concerning the loyalty of Catholics, or the 
application of Catholic principles to American citizenship, 
may be interested and amazed by reading the powerful call 
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to patriotism from the Archbishops of the United States on 
the occasion of the war with Spain. 

As to the contents of the volume, the writer has simply 
“gathered the fragments” and arranged them into a con- 
nected narrative. It has not been practicable to credit the 
source of each separate bit of information, but there has 
been an earnest effort to combine accuracy with an attractive 
presentation of the facts. Gab; 


CHAPTER [| 
BEGINNING OF THE WAR 


The care of the sick and wounded and the work of the 
Catholic Sisterhoods. A patriotic proclamation by the Arch- 
bishops of the Church. Sisters from all sections of the 
Umited States volunteer their services to the Government. 
A generous rivalry to obtain the privilege of doing a solemn 
duty. 


The Spanish-American War began April 21, 1898, and 
was formally ended by the signing of the peace Protocol at 
Washington on August 12 of the same year. It will prob- 
ably go down in history as the shortest and most sensa- 
tional international war in history. 

The number of dead and wounded, including those 
stricken with illness in the camps, was less than in many 
single important battles of the Civil War, yet the care of 
the sick and wounded was a most important feature of the 
war, and in this work the members of the Catholic Sister- 
hoods, as might be expected, filled every requirement and 
won the lasting gratitude of all with whom they came in 
contact. 

The credit which is due them is all the greater because in 
the usual vulgar clash for notoriety, they shrank modestly 
in the background. As has been beautifully said, the Sisters 
resembled the violets in their sweetness and purity, ever 
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keeping in the shade of obscurity and out of the glaring 
sunlight of publicity. 

On the morning of February 16, 1898, the American 
people were shocked to hear that on the previous day the 
United States battleship “ Maine”, anchored in the harbor 
of Havana, had been destroyed by a mysterious explosion, 
and that 267 lives had been lost. A feeling of awe and 
indignation filled the public heart. The relations between 
the United States and the Kingdom of Spain had been sorely 
strained by reason of the long conflict between the Cuban 
insurrectionists and the Spanish Government. The destruc- 
tion of the “‘ Maine” was the proverbial last straw to break 
the camel’s back. 

Captain Sigsbee, the commander of the “ Maine”, asked 
the people to withhold judgment until a full investigation 
had been made. The President appointed a Court of In- 
quiry for this purpose, and its report was to the effect that 
the “ Maine” had been destroyed by a submarine mine. 
On April 11th, President McKinley sent a special message 
to Congress which resulted in the passage of a series of reso- 
lutions, empowering the President to use the land and naval 
forces of the United States for the purpose of compelling 
Spain to withdraw its soldiers and ships from Cuba and 
Cuban waters. 

Thus armed with full power by Congress, the President 
exerted every means at his command to avert war. All of 
the arts of diplomacy were used for this purpose, but in 
vain. An ultimatum was prepared, but General Woodward, 
the American Minister at Madrid, was handed his passports 
before he could present the document to the Spanish Gov- 
ernment. 

As soon as war was declared, the perfect organization of 
the Catholic Church came into service. Some timid souls 
feared that, as Spain was known as a “ Catholic country ”, 
the members of that Church in this country would either 
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take side with Spain or assume a lukewarm attitude. How 
utterly groundless such suggestion was soon became mani- 
fest. All of the American people were fired with patriot- 
ism, but none more so than the members of the Catholic 
Church, and naturally so, because from infancy they had 
been taught that love of country was “ second only to love 
of God”. 

In order to emphasize this teaching and this patriotism, 
the Archbishops of the Catholic Church in the United States 
formulated the following letter, addressed to the clergy and 
laity of the nation. It bore, besides the names of all the 
Archbishops, the signature of Mgr. Martinelli, the apostolic 
delegate : 


“To the clergy and laity of the Catholic Church of the United 
States. Greeting: The events that have succeeded the blowing 
up of the battleship Maine and the sacrifice of 266 innocent vic- 
tims, the patriotic seamen of the United States, have culminated 
in a war with Spain and our own beloved country. 

“Whatever may have been the individual opinions of 
Americans prior to the declaration of war, there can now be no 
two opinions as to the duty of every loyal American citizen. A 
resort to arms was determined upon by the Chief Executive of 
the nation, with the advice of both Houses of Congress and after 
every effort had been exhausted to bring about an honorable and 
peaceful solution of our difficulties with Spain. The patient 
calmness, the dignified forbearence, the subdued firmness of 
President McKinley during the trying time that intervened be- 
tween the destruction of the Maine and the declaration are be- 
yond all praise, and should command the admiration of every 
true American. We, the members of the Catholic Church, are 
true Americans, and as such are loyal to our country and our 
flag and obedient to the highest decrees and the supreme au- 
thority of the nation. 

“We are not now engaged in a war of section against sec- 
tion, or State against State, but we are united as one man 
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against a foreign enemy and a common foe. If, as we are 
taught by our holy Church, love of country is next to love of 
God, a duty imposed on us by all laws, human and divine, then 
it is our duty to labour and to pray for the temporal and spirit- 
ual well being of the brave soldiers who are battling for our 
beloved country. Let us faithfully beg the God of battles to 
crown their arms on land and sea with victory and triumph, and 
to stay unnecessary effusion of blood, and speedily to restore 
peace to our beloved land and people. 

“To this end we direct that on and after the receipt of this 
circular, and until the close of this war, every priest shall, in 
his daily mass, pray for the restoration of peace by the glorious 
victory of our flag. We also direct that prayers for the brave 
soldiers and sailors that fall in battle be said every day after 
mass. These prayers shall be one Our Father, and one Hail 
Mary and the De Profundis. 

“We pray that God may bless and preserve our country in 
this crisis and speedily bring victory, honor and peace to all 
our people.” 


In the meantime, the Sisters had written to the authorities, 
asking that they be assigned to duty. The Mother Superior 
of Holy Name Convent of Mary Immaculate at Key West 
was one of the first to do so. The Sisters of Charity in 
New York announced that they were prepared to put hun- 
dreds of volunteer nurses in the field at short notice. The 
Sisters of Mercy in charge of the Baltimore City Hospital 
sent the following letter to Surgeon-General Sternberg: 


“Dear Sir :—As it is the vocation of the Sisters of Mercy to 
nurse the sick, and as the Baltimore community was among the 
first to offer their services during the late war in these States, 
so, with the approbation of His Eminence James Cardinal 
Gibbons, we are again ready to care for the sick and wounded 
soldiers. 

Should it be necessary to establish a military hospital in 
Baltimore, we are willing to take charge. If our services are 
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needed elsewhere in the army, we are ready to go. Stipulations 
can be made when our services are called for. Hoping that 
this will prove satisfactory, we have the honor to be, very 
respectfully, the Sisters of Mercy of the Archdiocese of 
Baltimore.” 


The Sisters of the Good Shepherd of Milwaukee, Wis., 
sent the following letter to Governor Scofield: 


Governor E. Scofield: 

Honorable Sir: I understand our Wisconsin soldiers are 
now camping near Milwaukee. If there is anything our in- 
stitution can do in the line of sewing to help them, we would be 
very glad to do so. Very respectfully, 

Mother Superior. 
Good Shepherd Industrial School, Milwaukee, Wis. April 30, 
1808. 


These were but drops in the bucket, but they showed the 
eagerness with which the Sisters desired to serve their coun- 
try in its hour of need. 


CHAPTER II 


The President issues a call for volunteers amid great en- 
thusiasm on the part of all classes of the people. Priests 
and Prelates call upon the members of their flocks to stand 
by the Flag. A notable deliverance from Archbishop Ire- 
land in his Cathedral at St. Paul, Minn. 


On the 23rd of February, following the directions of the 
President, Havana was blockaded by the North Atlantic 
Squadron, under the command of Commodore Sampson. 
On the same day the cruiser “ Nashville” fired the first 
shot of the war and made a prize of the Spanish steamer 
“ Buena Ventura”’. By this time the nation was thoroughly 
aroused. The President issued a call for 125,000 volunteer 
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soldiers and the number that responded far exceeded the 
needs of the service. 

All classes of the people were represented in the wave of 
patriotism that swelled up in every section of the country. 
But in none was greater love of the flag manifested than 
among the Bishops, the Sisters, and the laymen of the 
Catholic Church. In Chicago, the nuns of the House of 
the Good Shepherd embroidered the regimental flag that was 
carried away by the boys of the Seventh Regiment of the 
State of Illinois. The students of Notre Dame organized 
a military company to be ready to go to the seat of war 
whenever the call should come. A score of priests, among 
them Rev. Thomas Sherman, S.J., son of the late General 
William T. Sherman, volunteered as chaplains for the vari- 
ous regiments. The story of the work done by these chap- 
lains would make an interesting volume in itself. In almost 
every diocese a collection was taken up for the purpose of 
erecting a monument in memory of the victims of the 
“Maine”. A glance at the names of a few of the sailors 
and marines who were lost on the ill-fated vessel—Boyle, 
Flynn, Kane, Kelly, Lynch, Malone—will show that Cath- 
olics had a peculiar, as well as a public interest in con- 
tributing to the erection of such a monument. 

About this time a banquet was given to Archbishop 
Corrigan in New York. At that affair a very interesting 
incident occurred. Bishop McQuaid, of Rochester, was 
called upon to speak to the sentiment ‘“ Our Country ”’. 
Bishop Farley, who was toastmaster, said this was the great- 
est country that man ever lived for, bled for, or died for. 
Now that it was engaged in a deadly struggle, the Catholics 
of the country would be among the first to risk their lives 
in its defense. Archbishop Ryan, of Philadelphia, suddenly 
arose and began the first stanza of “ The Red, White, and 
Blue”. Instantly four hundred clergymen, dignitaries and 
priests were on their feet, waving their handkerchiefs and 
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singing that song with all their might. They sang as they 
preach—with all their souls. It was a spectacle such as no 
man ever saw before, and, it is not likely, will ever see 
again. In all the outbursts of patriotism that the war called 
forth, none was more enthusiastic, more genuine, than that 
of the clergy gathered to celebrate Archbishop Corrigan’s 
silver jubilee. There was not a single layman at that ban- 
quet. The incident was thrilling. It was significant. 

Bishop Foley, of Detroit, some days after this, addressing 
the troops as they were preparing to leave that city for the 
seat of war, said: 


“ Defend that flag and spread its folds over Cuba until there 
is the same liberty there that we enjoy. Asa minister of peace 
it is not mine to stir you up to war, but let me impress on you 
one thing; Never in the idleness of camp or the struggle of the 
field forget that you are men. Iam sure that when we intrust 
to you the honor of the State of Michigan, you will bring it 
back more glorious than before. To the Catholic soldiers let 
me say: Remember your duty. Fight as soldiers should fight 
and show yourselves the better soldiers that you belong to our 
Church. Remember you are American soldiers. Do your duty.” 


Perhaps the most notable feature in connection with the 
feelings of patriotism evoked by the war was the outspoken 
manner in which Archbishops and Bishops of the country 
commanded the members of their flocks to rally around the 
flag. Archbishop Ireland was one of these. In a sermon 
preached in his Cathedral in St. Paul, Minn., he laid it down 
as the duty of all Catholics to give unquestioned allegiance 
to their country and pointed out the responsibility America 
has now assumed to stand more than ever for humanity. 

The epistle for the day, the third Sunday after Easter, 
was the Apostle Peter’s injunction to the early Christians to 
obey the civil authorities as a duty towards God, since estab- 
lished authority, whether of parent over child, or State over 
subject, comes from God. 
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“The supreme authority of this republic,” said His Grace, 
“has declared war against another nation. What is the duty of 
Christians in our country’s present crisis? It is to accept man- 
fully, loyally, the mandate of the supreme power of the nation; 
it is to co-operate in all manner of means within our reach as far 
as we may be demanded to do-so with the Government in the 
prosecution of the war. Beyond all doubt this is our solemn 
religious duty. It could not be laid down more plainly for us in 
holy writ than it is in the words of the epistle. 

“ Before a nation makes final declaration, each citizen is free 
to discuss the question at issue; especially is he free to do this 
in our own country, in which all citizens are more or less the 
governing power, in which all citizens have the constituted right 
to speak their minds and to fashion as they may the general 
legislation of the country. But now the country has officially 
spoken and discussion ceases. It is the moment for action. It 
is the moment for obedience. Citizens are to presume—this is 
the clear rule of Catholic theology—that the country is right un- 
less it were as clear as noonday that it were wrong. In cases 
even of doubt, authority has the benefit of the doubt. This is 
the rule in the family, this is the rule in the Church and this is 
the rule in civil society. America has spoken; all must accept 
the mandate and all must feel obliged in obedience to God who 
has constituted civil society to aid the country in the prosecution 
Oigthis wat, pene. 

“ Catholics have an additional motive, to show by their loyalty 
what the teachings of their holy Church mean, to show that 
Catholicity means the best, the most selfdenying, the most gen- 
erous citizenship that the human mind can form any conception 
Ot erg 

“The honor and the integrity of the nation are now engaged, 
and the honor and the integrity of the republic are questions 
which we do not discuss, which rise in their sublimity above all 
possible suffering and all possible disaster that might come to 
individuals, whether of this nation or if the nation against which 
we are warring. It is inspiring to see with what generous en- 
thusiasm citizens from all States of the Union are offering them- 
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selves to the country, to suffer, to die if need be, for the country. 
We cannot but rejoice that sense of loyalty, that sense of self- 
sacrifice which alone can cement men into a nation, which alone 
can protect a nation, which alone can maintain the honor of a 
nation. While the war shall last we shall pray for our country, 
that God, the God of nations, may guard it well, and that the 
outcome of battles may be to leave this nation untarnished, so 
that on the return of peace we may be able to salute America not 
with deeper love, but with more exalted pride than we do to-day. 
We shall pray, too, that the ends of war, whatever in God’s pro- 
vidence they may be, shall be swiftly secured, and the day be not 
distant when peace again shall reign over the land, when war 
shall be but a memory. 

“ Shall I speak to you of the action of the supreme head of the 
Catholic Church? When peace, as he thought, was possible, he 
used his mighty moral power to secure peace. This was his 
right as the lawmaker and chieftain of the Church, which is 
essentially an institution of peace and good will. The thought- 
ful world must needs applaud the efforts of the Holy Father for 
peace. He interfered not in civil matters as one nation or an- 
other ; there was no assertion of claims to temporal sovereignty 
on his part; he spoke as chieftain of that great society, the 
Catholic Church, which all nations and all men, whatever their 
peculiar religious belief, must needs acknowledge as the migh- 
tiest aggregation of moral power that the world has ever seen 
or ever can see. 

“T say in further explanation that the efforts of the Holy 
Father for peace were used more directly with Spain, which, 
being a nation of Catholics, would naturally be expected to listen 
more heartily to him, and without entering into acts or facts pre- 
ceding those efforts, I must say in all truth that at the request of 
the Holy Father the Spainish nation, through her Queen and 
Ministry, consented that arms be laid down by the soldiers of 
of Spain in the island of Cuba, and that moral means should at 
once be restored to strive to secure what heretofore battles 
had not secured. 

“This concession of Spain came too late, and war was de- 
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clared by the surpreme authority of the Republic of America, 
but the thoughtful and the wise and the sensible in America can- 
not but applaud the good will and the action of the Pontiff of 
Rome in speaking words of peace and in doing what he could 
within the limits of his moral power to secure peace. It is to 
the honor of the fair-minded- Americans that his efforts were 
duly understood and appreciated, even by those who did not be- 
lieve that war could be avoided. 

“ At the present moment, when war is waging, the Holy 
Father remains aloof from the conflict, showing no favor to one 
nation or to the other, praying that God may soon send to both 
peace and social happiness. 

“We pray and we hope, Americans as we are, that all will be 
well for our country. We pray and we hope that a new page in 
the history of the republic will be turned over as the result of 
this war. There is something very peculiar in this war in which 
we are now engaged, something which indicates an aspiration to 
a high ideal scarcely ever found before in history. It is this, 
that this war avowedly is a war in the name of humanity. The 
American people have believed that humanity, love for fellow- 
men, compassion for the oppressed and the suffering, demanded 
on the part of America intervention even through war to give 
peace and prosperity to the Island of Cuba. This war, to the 
honor of our nation, is plainly declared by Congress not to be a 
war of conquest. 

“ Heretofore Kings and Emperors declared war to secure to 
themselves a slice of territory. America disavows openly and 
officially any such ambition. It is avowedly a war for humanity. 
This is a high ideal; it-is a new thought introduced in inter- 
national relations. If the ideal be hereafter lived up to by 
America herself and imitated somewhat by other nations, it will 
really be a turn in the history of the nations of the earth. 
Whether or not the fullness of the ideal given to the people of 
America and to the world in the name of the people of America 
has been fully understood by all, it is much that the ideal has 
been spoken. 

“ A great responsibility now falls upon this nation. A nation 
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going to war in the name of humanity must conduct that war 
on most humane Christain principles—a nation going to war in 
the name of humanity must be very careful never to allow 
henceforward within her own borders anything inhuman or 
cruel that would permit a foreign nation to hold up the finger 
of scorn and say, ‘We must war against you in the name of 
humanity.’ 

“The advance towards this ideal has been very quick indeed, 
even among ourselves; it is not a very long time ago since in 
America it was a proverb that death was the proper thing for the 
aborigines of America; not a very long time since we had four 
millions of our people slaves, tied in chains under the lash of 
cruel masters; not very long since we had bloody lynchings, an 
setting aside of all law and all humanity. But we have made 
the advance, and one of the consequences of this war for 
America must be that she henceforward guards herself well, 
and that nothing cruel or inhuman towards fellow-men be ever 
allowed within her borders. 

“This lesson will be much heeded by other nations, even by 
by some who speak the loudest in the name of civilization and 
humanity, for pages in their history of not ancient date are pages 
blackened as very pitch by human iniquity, by records of cruelty 
against fellow-man. 

“Let the word go forth throughout the whole extent of 
America that she is to be, in obedience to the laws of humanity, 
a model nation; let the word go forth across oceans and con- 
tinents that whenever a nation, however mighty its power, is 
cruel to mankind, whether that mankind be black or white, be 
be barbarian or civilized, be it small or great, let it be well under- 
stood by them that the Republic of the West is ready to protest 
and to say that the rules and the laws of humanity must be 
observed. I believe that this Republic of the West has given 
to it by Providence a high, a sublime mission. I believe that its 
large population, its riches, its physical power are symbols of 
the great moral influence and power which God wishes to be 
used for righteousness and justice.” 
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If all of the patriotic utterances of the prelates and priests 
of the Church were gathered together they would make a 
very bulky volume. The address of Archbishop Ireland, 
therefore, must be taken as a type of the others. Arch- 
bishop Elder, of Cincinnati, in his letter to the faithful, 
said they were compelled to be loyal Americans “ under 
pain of sin”. Service to one’s country, he said, was part 
of one’s service to God. 

The following instructions regarding the duty of church 
members in the war between the two countries was read by 
Vicar General Lyons, of the diocese of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. There is no more fitting manner of closing these 
two preliminary chapters than by quoting it verbatim: 


“ A declaration of war has been made by our country against 

Spain, and it is now the law of the land which we are all bound 
to obey, as a law of our land. Many persons have very loose 
notions about loyalty to one’s country. Very many do not re- 
gard loyalty as a virtue and disloyalty a crime. If the govern- 
ment exists by divine right and has the divine right to make laws, 
then it is the correlative duty binding in conscience of subjects 
to obey these laws. ‘He that resisteth the power’ says the 
Apostle, ‘ resisteth the ordinance of God, and they that resist 
purchase damnation to themselves.’ 
_ The duty to one’s country is integral with one’s duty to God. 
This war is not of our making, but it is our duty to leave nothing 
undone to bring it to a successful issue in favor of our own be- 
loved country. I hope we will not have one traitor in our 
diocese, but on the contrary, we will all vie with one another in 
loyal devotedness to our country’s interest.’ 
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CHAPTER III 
THE SISTERS AT KEY WEST 


The Superior of the Holy Name Convent places the in- 
stitution and two of the schools at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment. A grateful letter of acceptance from Rear Admiral 
Sampson. How the properties came to be acquired. A 
beautiful description of a visit made by Mrs. Kate Blake 
W atkins. 


Sister Mary Florentine, Superior of the Holy Name 
Convent of Mary Immaculate, at Key West, Florida, had 
the distinction of being one of the very first to offer her 
services and those of her Community to the Government. 
While the newspapers and the general public were discuss- 
ing the question as to whether it was to be war or peace, 
these thoughtful and far-seeing Sisters were setting their 
house in order for possible future contingencies. Finally, 
when affairs had reached an acute stage and war seemed 
certain, the Superior of the convent called upon Commander 
Forsyth and placed the house and the two school buildings 
at the disposal of the United States Government, to be used 
for hospital purposes during the continuance of the war. 
To this offer was added the services of the Sisters as nurses. 
The Commander thanked the Superior for her patriotic and 
public-spirited offer and promised to lay the matter before 
the proper authorities. He did so, and received the following 
letter of acceptance from present Rear Admiral Sampson: 


“United States Flagship New York, 
Off Key West, Fla., April 12, 1898. 
Commander J. M. Forsyth, United States Navy, Commandant 
Key West. 
Sok as 
I acknowledge your letter stating that the Lady Superior in 
charge of the schools of the Sisters of the Holy Name Convent 
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of Mary Immaculate, at Key West, has called on you and of- 
fered, in case of war, to place the convent and two schools at 
the disposal of the Federal Authorities for hospital services, 
and that the Sisters tender their personal services as nurses. I 
cordially agree with your opinion expressed that this is a most 
generous and patriotic tender, and beg that you will make 
known to the Lady Superior and the Sisters my appreciation 
of their offer and accept in case it becomes necessary. Very 
respectfully, 
(Signed) W. H. Sampson, 
Commander-in-chief, United States Naval Force, North 
Atlantic Squadron.” 


The grounds and buildings of the Sisters were especially 
adapted for the uses to which they were now put. The 
work of preparation was rapidly pushed forward. Medical 
stores, bed and bedding were shipped to the convent together 
with operating tables and the other adjuncts of modern 
hospital service. Father Friend, Pastor of the local parish, 
cooperated with the Mother Superior and the Sisters in 
every possible way. 

One of the earliest descriptions of this place very truly 
stated that the Convent of Mary Immaculate was the cool- 
est, cleanest, prettiest and largest dwelling place in Key 
West. It stands in the centre of a ten-acre tract which is 
covered with semi-tropical trees and flowering shrubs. It 
is the home of the Sisters of the Holy Name, and is really 
a school, for the Sisters are teachers. They came to the 
Island thirty years ago, and ten years later work began on 
the convent dwelling building, which had a woman for its 
architect—Mother Theresa of Jesus, who drew the plans. 
The structure is modeled after a Cuban villa. Each of the 
school buildings is 100 feet long by 4o feet wide. Each of 
the two floors of each school building is one immense room. 
It would seem that the builder of the school-house had in 
mind the emergency of the war, for they are admirably 
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suited for hospital purposes. Wide galleries or piazzas gird 
each floor, and they can be transformed into hospital wards 
by hanging canvas or reed curtains along the open side. 
The convent is 150 feet long by 40 feet wide but the piazzas 
add 30 feet to the length and width. 

It is interesting to note that the very first war patient 
received by the Sisters was Rev. Father Chadwick, the now 
famous Chaplain of the “ Maine”. He was suffering from 
shock and erysipelas, the result of the awful experience he 
had undergone in company with the brave officers and men 
of the ill-fated ship. Nearly all of the patients sent to the 
convent up to this time were sailors and soldiers suffering 
from the heat, measles and minor fevers. On Father Chad- 
wick’s recovery he celebrated Mass in the chapel of the 
convent, using the chalice given him by the crew of the 
“ Maine ”, 

The Sisters, anxious to give the Nation’s defenders the 
very best service possible, prepared themselves by attending 
a series of lectures on nursing. Dr. S. T. Armstrong, who 
delivered the daily talks, was of great assistance to the 
Sisters in this new field of labor. He was aided by Drs. 
Baker, Ferguson, DeLipsey, Usher, Mann, Eve, Clayton 
and Plummer. The first wounded soldier brought to the 
Sisters was the gallant Lieutenant Bernadon, of the torpedo 
boat “Winslow”. Four secular trained nurses in the wards 
had the constant aid of twenty Sisters. 

On the memorable Fourth of July, 1898, when Cervera’s 
fleet was captured and destroyed at Santiago, there was 
great rejoicing in the convent hospital at Key West. The 
Sister Superior ordered all the flags out and the conva- 
lescents in the institution were treated to the luxury—in 
war times—of ice-cream and cake. This was the bright 
side of the affair. The following day the dark side of the 
picture was presented to view. The ambulances and other 
conveyances were seen bringing the sick and wounded to 
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the hospital. The first detachment contained, among others, 
twenty officers, each one with a bandage wound of some 
character. Those of the soldiers who were able to walk 
plodded along the hot and dusty roads and then almost fell 
exhausted at the gates of the convent. When all of them 
had been cared for, the Major in charge said: ‘‘ Now, Sis- 
ters, you can prepare yourselves for still greater duties. 
One hundred more patients will be here in a short while. 
I rely on you, for you are the very best disciplined officers.” 

The Superior replied that the Sisters were prepared to do 
their whole duty no matter how much work or how many 
soldiers were involved in its performance. In a few days 
the procession of litters along the roads was resumed and 
the nurses had over 300 men in their charge. One of the 
sweet features of the work at Key West was the fact that 
many of the girl pupils remained at the convent for the 
purpose of assisting the Sisters in their new duties. They 
visited the wards, distributing dainties and doing good gen- 
erally, and their bright young faces had a beneficial effect 
upon the sick soldiers. 

There was not at any time a single discordant note to 
disturb the harmony at Key West. More than 600 sick 
and wounded men were cared for, and it is worth while 
saying that not a single one of these had just cause for 
complaint. On the contrary, they were unstinted in their 
praise of the Sisters. Those who did not have the oppor- 
tunity of personally thanking the Sisters made haste after 
their departure to write grateful and affectionate letters. 

A staff correspondent of one of the New York dailies 
wrote: 


“Tt seems to me that considering the big sacrifice, too little 
has been said as to the giving up by the Sisters of the Convent 
of Mary Immaculate for hospital purposes. The general im- 
pression seems to be that the Government paid what is termed 
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a handsome price for the use of this seat of learning. This 
statement has been telegraphed all over the Country, but it is 
far from the truth. When the Board of Survey, representing 
the navy, made a tour of the city in search of suitable sites for 
hospitals and selected two of the largest cigar factories, the 
Sisters of the Holy Name heard of the plan and going to the 
members of the board volunteered not only the use of the 
convent, but the boys’ and colored schools, three distinct 
buildings. This was after the offer of the convent had been 
made to Rear Admiral Sampson. 

“What do you ask for the use of the property?” was one 
of the first questions. 

“ Nothing,” replied the Mother Superior. 

“ But it will be a big loss to you, closing up the convent, 
will it not?” 

“That is true,” was the reply, “but all we ask is that you 
give us a small portion of the building to live in.” 

“The convent is your support, is it not?” 

“Yes, our sole support.” 

“After a second consultation it was decided that the Gov- 
ernment not only set apart for use of the Sisters a portion of 
the convent, but also furnish them with food, and clothes so 
long as the institution was used for hospital purposes, the Sisters 
in return to give their services to the inmates free. That is the 
true story of how the convent was acquired.” 


Mrs. Kate Blake Watkins, who visited the convent, has 
written such an appreciative description of the place that I 
cannot forbear quoting portions of it here. Mrs. Watkins 
writes : 


“T spent a wonderful afternoon at the hospital yesterday. 
It was Sunday, and all Key West lay tranquil in the rest and 
peace of the Sabbath. The big ships in the harbor seemed 
to drowse in the sun as they swung and drifted with the tide. 
The Spanish prizes—which are to be auctioned off in a day 
or two—looked absolutely derelict, so little sign of life was 
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there about them. Even the busy little dispatch boats and the 
noisy tugs seemed to respect the beautiful and quiet of the 
seventh day. The sun, of course, was busy grilling his old 
world, but even he grew tired, and, slipping behind a cloud, 
loosed the strings of it and let the torrents tumble over the 
poor, panting earth, rejoicing the big cocoa palms, which rattled 
together with glee, and washing the glorious faces of the 
crimson hibiscus trees until the flowers took new youth and 
shone like great scarlet shields, swaying and bending in delight 
under the wash of the rain. An hour later Old Sol had it all his 
own way again. 

“ He could not even peer into the big circular lower rooms 
of the great hospital. There, as in caves, the sea winds were 
blowing, and the sick men were lying in their little cots like 
great children—quiet, uncomplaining—accepting the inevitable, 
but longing, every man of them, to be up and out with ‘the 
boys’ at Santiago. There were not many in the surgical 
ward, as fifty had been discharged the day before, but there 
were men here who had been wounded by shell and shot at 
Cardenas Bay and San Juan. One poor fellow, who had 
been lying for nearly six weeks with his leg in a plaster coat, 
showed me with pride the piece of shell which had been taken 
out of his flesh. It was a thick two-inch jagged chunk of 
iron, whose sharp edges had torn through bone and sinew 
and artery, shattering all before it. Two inches of the bone 
had been blown into little splinters, which had to be carefully 
removed from the surrounding flesh and muscle. The sur- 
geons performed some skillful operations upon it, and are in 
hope of getting the bones to knit together again, but there is 
so much doubt as to success in the case that it is expected that 
the fine young fellow will have to lose his leg after all. 

“Tt didn’t hurt just at first,” he told me. “There was a 
stinging pain, like as if a red-hot coal struck me and then for 
a while I didn’t feel it much. ’Twas about as much as I could 
stand without swearing when they put the splints on, though. 
Well, it’s war, ma’am,” added the big fellow cheerfully, “and 
we gave a sight better’n we got. If only I was with the boys 
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over in Santiago!”” One would have thought he had had 
enough of it—this man with his torn leg and six weeks of 
hard pain, but the sigh with which he turned his head away, 
and the longing look in his eyes told a story of courage and 
daring that more than bordered upon heroism. 

“The school part of the convent is turned into the medical 
ward, and it is full. Where, a few months ago, the little 
convent girls were learning their lessons, the Yankee Tommy 
Atkins are now learning patience. There are big bronzed 
fellows, mighty with the sword and quick-firing sea guns, 
lying very helplessly on their cots, while those gentle, sweet- 
faced women poultice and blister and physic them and make 
their beds, and shift their pillows to the cool side, and cosset 
and comfort them. Each one of the four army nurses has 
her hands full of these great children. And the Sisters— 
mostly little slender women—fit about in their thin black 
habits and modest veils, working like little bees in this great, 
helpless hive of men. It is beautiful to watch them, to hear 
the nurses, who are of a different faith—as if really any faith 
were different when it is the one wonderful God !—talk about 
the nuns, and to see the nuns hover about the nurses, helping 
so silently; watchful, quiet and yet so cheery of smile and 
word. ‘It is like living among angels,’ said Miss Lease to 
me; ‘it’s the most wonderful life in the world, though I cannot 
understand how they can give up their friends, people and 
places in the world, and yet remain so cheerful and happy.” 


The soldiers who were nursed from sickness to health in 
this institution, as already stated, were most fervent in their 
praise of the kindness and unostentatious manner of the 
Sisters. Mason Mitchell, who has quite a reputation as an 
actor and a fighter, was one of these. Mr. Mason’s love 
of adventure and love of country prompted him to join 
Roosevelt’s Rough Riders when they were organized. Dur- 
ing the first day of the battle of San Juan he was severely 
wounded by an exploding shell and was prevented from 
taking any further part in the war. 
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He managed after innumerable setbacks to get on board 
a transport going to Key West, and when he arrived there 
he was taken with others to the convent hospital. In speak- 
ing of his illness, Mr. Mitchell said: “I feel that I owe my 
life to the kindness and good care of the nuns in the hos- 
pital at Key West. Words fail me when I try to express 
my admiration for those noble women who devote their 
lives so unselfishly to the care of their fellow-creatures who 
are in distress.” 


CHAPTER IV 
WORK IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Actual extent of the work performed by the Sisters im, 
these far-away Islands not fully realized by the people of 
the United States. Deweys marvelous achievement and the 
events following it. Work of two brave priests who sailed 
with Merritt’s expedition. A generous letter from the Arch- 
bishop of Manila to General Otis. 


The real extent of the work performed in the Philippine 
Islands by the members of the various Catholic Sisterhoods 
will probably never be fully realized by persons living in the 
United States. During all of the guerilla warfare between 
the Insurgents and the Spanish Government, the Sisters did 
their full share in caring for the sick and wounded soldiers 
on both sides. After Admiral Dewey’’s marvelous victory 
over the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay they continued their 
work. When the Insurgents renewed their guerilla warfare 
against the American troops, the Sisters were again ready 
for duty. 

The Archbishop of Manila gave his cordial cooperation 
in this work from the very beginning. In the early stages 
of the war, an anonymous newspaper correspondent, located 
at Hong Kong, filled the American newspapers with a series 
of malicious stories regarding the alleged hostility of the 
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Archbishop and the Sisters to the American soldiers and the 
American nation. These stories were subsequently proven 
to be absolutely false and without the slightest foundation 
in fact. No retractions, visible to the naked eye, were ever 
made. 

Admiral Dewey’s brilliant achievement in Manila Bay is 
too recent and has been too often told to need extended 
space in this narrative. The report of the Navy Department 
just published, however, contains copies of two official dis- 
patches that tell the story of that fateful day in epigramatic 
form. When war seemed imminent, private cablegrams 
were sent to Admiral Dewey, instructing him to be in readi- 
ness for receiving important orders. These preliminaries 
culminated in the following dispatch: 


Washington, April 24, 1808. 
Dewey, Hong Kong: 

War has commenced between the United States and Spain. 
Proceed at once to Philippine Islands. Commence operations 
at once, particularly against Spanish fleet. You must capture 
vessels or destroy. Use utmost endeavors. 

Lone. 


There was an interval of several days—about the length 
of time it had taken Dewey to sail from Hong Kong to the 
Philippines—and then Secretary of the Navy Long received 
the following expressive reply to his business-like cablegram: 


Hong Kong, May 7, 1898 (Manila Bay) 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington. 

The squadron arrived at Manila at daybreak this morning. 
Immediately engaged enemy and destroyed the following 
Spanish vessels: Reina Christina, Castillia, Don Antonio de 
Biloa, Don Juan de Austria, Isla de Luzon, Isla de Cuba, 
General Lezo, Marquis del Duaro El Curreo, Velasco, one 
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transport Isla de Mandano, water battery at Cavite. I shall 
destroy Cavite arsenal dispensatory. The squadron is un- 
injured. Few men were slightly wounded. I request the 
Department will send immediately from San Francisco fast 
steamer with ammunition. The only means of telegraphing 
is to the American consul at Hong Kong. 

DEWEY. 


The United States at once decided to send an expedition 
to the Philippines. Accordingly, General Wesley Merritt 
sailed from San Francisco for the far-away islands. Two 
Catholic priests accompanied the soldiers, and the effective 
work they performed fully justified the authorities in select- 
ing them for the sometimes delicate, and always arduous 
mission. They were Rev. Father McKinnon, a San Fran- 
cisco priest, who accompanied the First California Volun- 
teers, and Rev. Francis Brooks Doherty, of the Paulist 
Fathers. Father McKennon, after the arrival at Manila, 
was ever at the forefront in performing the duties of his 
priestly office. On one occasion he had a narrow escape 
from death. He advanced into the city of Manila with his 
regiment on the first day of the attack, and during the hot- 
test part of the engagement left the line in order to admin- 
ister the sacraments to three dying Spaniards. When he 
had concluded this pious but perilous work the fire had 
grown so heavy that he could scarcely regain his position. 
As it was, a Spanish bullet chipped a piece out of his leg. 
Father McKinnon would not delay to have his wound 
dressed, but marched ahead with his regiment. 

Writing home soon after his arrival in Manila, Father 
McKinnon, in making certain requests, gave the following 
bright description of life among the troops: 


“Tf not asking too much, would you kindly send me a for 
hymn books also a New Testament. A few copies of ‘ Faith 
of Our Fathers’ would also be most acceptable. I have 
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already baptized ten converts since coming on board and have 
others studying. I find that I need books of instruction very 
much, and so many want to find out more about the Catholic 
religion that without books to give them, I find it hard to 
attend to all. In fact, about all my time is taken up hearing 
confessions. I have heard over five hundred since I left, and 
as many of them are boys who have not been near a priest for 
years, it is not an easy task. I have had over fifty to make 
their first communion, so you see how backward some were. 
There are 803 Catholics in our regiment. Of the fifty officers, 
thirty-one are Catholics. Besides, there are about fifty more 
among the marines, so between all, I have a large parish. I 
like the work very much, as I feel that I am doing some little 
good. Every one treats me with the greatest respect and 
consideration. Our mess is pretty rough, but I guess we can 
live on it. All the boys seem happy and contented. Their 
health has been excellent; in fact, we have had no sickness 
worth speaking about.” 


Father Doherty also did good work among the soldiers. 
The Paulists from the very inception of the war were 
anxious to do their part as good loyal Americans. The de- 
sire was to send at least one of their number to the front. 
The record of the Paulists in the late Civil War was an 
enviable one, and it was felt that the new opportunity should 
not pass unheeded. Father Deshon, the superior general of 
the community, who was graduated from West Point with 
General Grant, was strongly in favor of sending one of the 
members of his band of preachers to the scene of hostilities. 

After much discussion, it was determined to ask Rev. 
Francis Brooks Doherty, of the Paulist community in the 
newly established house in San Francisco, Cal., if he would 
consent to represent the order in the United States service. 
He was communicated with by telegraph, and an immediate 
reply in the affirmative was received. A communication 
was then sent to the President announcing Father Doherty’s 
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desire to go to the front as chaplain, either in the army or 
navy, or for such other service as the Government might 
designate. Soon after this he was requested to go to the 
Philippines with General Merritt. 

Father Doherty was born in Boston, and is well known 
through the East. On his ordination he was sent to the 
San Francisco house of the Paulists, which was established 
in 1895, with the late Father Edward B. Brady as the 
superior. Father Brady died soon after reaching his new 
home. Father Doherty is a powerful preacher. He was for 
years engaged in mission work along the Pacific coast and 
in Arizona. 

Father Doherty remained in the Philippines until the con- 
dition of his health made it imperative that he should return 
to the United States for the purpose of rest and recupera- 
tion. When he arrived home again, it was to perform a 
great work for truth and religion by delivering a series of 
lectures regarding the actual status of the church and the 
Friars in the Philippines. This had the effect of counter- 
acting many of the libelous statements circulated prior to 
the war. 

One of the earliest achievements of Father Doherty, while 
in the Philippines, was the securing of a personal interview 
with the Archbishop of Manila. This placed a new light on 
many disputed points, and proved the friendship and kindly 
feeling of that much abused prelate toward the United 
States. If this were not enough, the following official com- 
munication from the Archbishop to General Otis should 
prove conclusive: 


To General Otis, Governor General of the Philippine Islands: 

General: The laborious campaign that the American troops 
have been carrying on for the past weeks although so success- 
ful, will, I fear, have increased the number of those on the 
sick list and perhaps you may be short on nurses, as your 
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own must be getting worn out with the constant fatigue of 
nursing so many. 


For this reason, and still more because as ministers of our 
holy religion, we have consecrated our lives to the assistance 
of all who suffer, I take the liberty of offering you our un- 
conditional services for your sick or for your wounded, either 


in the hospital or on the field of battle, or wherever you may 
need them. 


Should you consider the co-operation of our Sisters as of 
any use to you, pray do not hesitate in accepting the offer I am 
happy to have the occasion of making to you. At the shortest 
notice any number you require will be immediately at your 
disposal. Begging you to accept my respect and “ consider- 
ation, I have the honor to be, your obedient servant in Jesus 
Christ.” 


P. NoZALEDA, 
Archbishop. 


A writer in the Catholic Columbian, about the time of the 
war, gave some interesting facts and figures concerning the 
Philippine Islands which may be very appropriately included 
in this chapter. The islands, as is well known, form an 
archipelago lying to the southeast of Asia, the islands, many 
of which are small, numbering over 1400, with an area as 
large as Arizona, and a population of 9,000,000. These 
islands were first discovered by Magellan, in 1521, and for 
the most time since the greater part of them have been 
Spanish possessions. 

The most important island of the group in Luzon, which 
has an area of more than 40,000 square miles, and it is on 
it that Manila, the seat of government, is situated. The 
town itself was founded in 1571, on the site of a Malay 
stockade, by Miguel Lopez de Legasapi, a Spanish com- 
mander, who also caused the erection of the Manila Cathe- 
dral, which, in one sense, may be termed the metropolitan 
church of all Oceanica. Manila is fronted by a magnificent 
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circular bay, thirty miles across, and it has always been re- 
garded as one of the finest harbors in the world. The town 
is a city of 250,000 inhabitants, according to the census 
of 1880. 

Twenty-four years after the foundation of the city, ac- 
cording to the writer in the Columbian, the islands received 
their first prelates, when Clement VIII, by apostolic letters 
dated August 14, 1595, erected a metropolitan see at Manila, 
giving it as suffrages the bishoprics of Nueva Carceres, 
Nueva Segovia and Cebu. - The ecclesiastical condition of 
the Philippines remained thus until May 27, 1865, when 
Pius [X divided the Diocese of Cebu and erected the See of 
Sta. Isabel de Jaro. The Augustinians appear to have been 
the first religious order to-undertake missionary work in the 
islands, and they were found there as early as 1565. To-day 
their principal establishments are at Manila, Cebu, and 
Guadalupe. The Franciscans went to the islands in 1577, 
and they have houses at the capital and at San Juan del 
Monte. The Recollects followed in 1606 and located prin- 
cipally at Manila, Cavite and Cebu. The Jesuits were re- 
stored in 1852 to their early establishments at Mindanao 
and Sulu, and they have charge of the Municipal Athenzum, 
the Normal School and the Meterological Observatory at 
Mainla. 

Thirteen years ago, however, the Jesuits surrendered to 
the government all their parishes in the island of Mindonao, 
asking in return that they be allowed to evangelize the then 
subjugated district of Lanao, where the faith had never been 
preached. In acceding to their request, the late Senor Cano- 
vas, of Castillo, praised their zeal and wished them every 
success. Their Mindonao parishes were given to the Bene- 
dictines, and there are now some half a hundred sons of ‘St. 
Benedict, under the guidance of a mitred abbot, at work 
on Mindanao, where the Jesuits are winning converts by the 
hundreds in Lanao. It is not easy to give any definite figures 
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regarding the strength of the Church and its ministers in the 
Philippines. Some time ago it was stated that there were in 
the islands about 210 Augustinians, 130 Dominicans and 
110 Franciscans, besides the large number of diocesan 
priests. Manila boasts of two universities, St. Thomas’ 
and St. John’s, and in the whole islands there are upwards 
of 200 churches, not counting chapels and stations, and a 
Catholic population, divided into natives and Spaniards, of 
about 3,000,000. Fully half the priesthood are natives of 
the islands, and the Sisters of Charity and the Daughters 
of Santa Clara have charge of many of the parochial schools 
and the religious institutions of the islands. The religious 
orders are said to have suffered a great deal because of the 
insurrection which for some time past has disturbed the 
peace of the islands, and prejudiced writers have endeavored 
to put the blame of the rebellion upon the Church and its’ 
ministers. A non-Catholic writer in the North American 
Review, a former United States Minister in the East, de- 
clared some time ago that there was no foundation for such 
statements, and asserted that the Philippine Island rebels 
were enemies of the Church and State alike, adding that the 
government was fully justified in the movements it had 
taken for their suppression.* 

*It must be remembered that these figures as well as the other facts in 


this Story of Self-Sacrifice were prepared and written shortly after the 
Spanish-American War. 
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CHAPTER V 


IN AND ABOUT SANTIAGO 


Hobson’s exploit and his experience with a Spanish Sister 
of Charity. Unique burial services over the dead of the 
“ Vigscaya”’. Sister Mariana honored by a summons from 
the White House and a personal interview with President 
McKinley. Nuns send immunes to Cuba. Nursing 1300 
sick soldiers on the steamship “ Yale”. Rev. Dr. McCook 
and the Sisters in Santiago. 


On June 3rd, 1898, Lieutenant Richmond P. Hobson and 
a crew of seven volunteers sunk the ‘“ Merrimac” in the 
mouth of Santiago Harbor and were immediately thereafter 
captured by members of the Spanish fleet. The purpose of 
this exploit was to “cork”’ up the fleet of the Spanish Ad- 
miral Cervera, which was then practically “ bottled” in the 
harbor. While only partially successful, the incident is 
justly regarded as one of the heroic adventures of the war. 
All of the men were eager to take part in the affair, and it 
is a notable fact that five of the seven bore Irish names. 
Hobson and his men after the capture were treated with 
great consideration by Admiral Cervera and his officers. 

In an account of the sinking of the “ Merrimac” con- 
tributed to the Century Magazine by Lieutenant Hobson, 
he pays a beautiful tribute to a Spanish Sister of Charity. 
Describing the room he occupied in a prison at Santiago, 
he says: 


“T could see soldiers sweeping and washing up, while furni- 
ture was being taken in, among which I noticed with satis- 
faction a kind of cot-bed, an iron frame with canvas stretched - 
across, the frame rising up to hold a mosquito net. A -Sister 
of Charity came with it, and I. knew that it had been brought 
from the hospital. As we entered the Sister was giving the 
last touches to the linen. She had evidently been detailed to 
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see the room fitted up with the regular furniture of an officer’s 
room at the hospital, and it was a beautiful sight to see the 
pains she took to have everything dainty and orderly. As 
she left she slipped a little package on the table—a cake of 
guava jelly. Of all the kindnesses and attentions I received 
none touched me more deeply. The jelly lasted a long time, 
for I husbanded it, taking only a very little after each meal. 
It kept before me the picture of these devoted Sisters minister- 
ing in hospitals and prisons and wherever else there is human 
suffering upon the earth.” 


The next great events of the war with Spain were the 
battle of Santiago, which occurred on July Ist, 2nd and 3rd, 
and the destruction of Cervera’s fleet off Santiago on the 
last-named day. The news reached this country on the 
Fourth of July and as a result the people were aflame with 
enthusiasm over the splendid work of the American army 
and navy. 

On the fifteenth of August the sailors of the United 
States cruiser “ Newark” performed a most graceful act. 
Many of the officers and men of the “ Newark” on this 
day visited the wreck of the Spanish warship “ Vizcaya” 
near Santiago. The story of what they did is thus inter- 
estingly described by a correspondent of the New York 


Evening Sun: 


“ Some officers who went over reported on their return that 
there were many bodies to be seen and Dr. Harmon, the 
ship’s surgeon, said that the existence of such a condition was 
a shame. Captain Goodrich said nothing, but called away his 
gig. He was back in a little while and ordered Executive Officer 
Turner to muster the crew. When all hands were grouped 
in a dense mass on the deck, with clean or dirty and sooty 
faces, dingy, faded and greasy or snowy white uniforms, shod 
and unshod feet—for a general master is imperative and does 
not permit frills—the captain walked up. He stood for a 
moment in silence and then he called for volunteers to go to 
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the Vizcaya and give the bodies Christian burial. ‘1 want to 
ask you to perform a disagreeable duty,’ he said, ‘and because 
it is disagreeable I will not order you to do it; but because 
it is a duty, I know you will volunteer. Those men died 
in battle, bravely, and they deserve better treatment than 
they have received. Will fourteen of you—Roman Catholics 
preferably—volunteer?’ More than that number instantly 
stepped forward, so many that only the first fourteen were 
chosen, and Lieutenant Royal Phelps Carroll offered his ser- 
vices as a member of the Roman Catholic Church to take 
charge of the burial party. 

“ Boxes and canvas bags were then got up from the ship's 
hold, and shortly before 11 o’clock the party put off. It was 
disagreeable work, but they were white men who were doing 
white men’s work, and about I o’clock parts of twenty bodies 
had been recovered and put in boxes and weighed down with 
iron scraps, of which there was all too much. One body, 
identified by its clothes and buttons as that of an officer, was 
found in the conning tower and was placed in a separate box. 
The boxes were arranged on the starboard bow, abreast of the 
forward turret, and Lieutenant Carroll committed them to the 
water. The memory will not die out of the minds of the 
little party as they stood with bared, bowed heads and followed 
Lieutenant Carroll through the short committal. The fierce 
sun beat down on the hot plates, and the high river crags a 
few hundred yards away seemed to quiver in the air. There 
was a softly uttered command, ‘Heave overboard.’ When 
the swift splashes arose there came from the Newark, whose 
crew had all been called to attention, the sound of ‘taps,’ 
bidding Spanish soldiers and sailors ‘ go to sleep.’ 

“An incident like this does us all good. But it makes us 
prouder than ever of our glorious navy. American valor and 
American chivalry are truly unsurpassed.” 


Some time before this occurrence the Catholic Sisters, 
who were preparing for work in Cuba, arranged to start on 
their mission. Sister Mariana, the Superior of the Sisters 
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of Charity at Emmittsburg, left for Washington with the 
band that was to qualify for service at Santiago. Her head- 
quarters were at the Providence Hospital, Washington, 
under the charge of Sister Beatrice. Then occurred an inci- 
dent which was a counterpart of a scene that had taken place 
during the Civil War. At that time President Abraham 
Lincoln in fervent terms thanked the Sisters for the humane 
work they had performed during the internecine conflict. 
On this occasion, thirty-five years later, President William 
McKinley congratulated the Sisters on their past work and 
wished them God-speed in the labors that were present be- 
fore them. When President McKinley learned of Sister 
Mariana’s presence in Washington he asked that she call at 
the White House that he might express to her personally his 
appreciation of the offer of the Sisters to serve whenever 
o1 wherever needed. Sister Beatrice accompanied Mother 
Mariana on the visit to the White House. The call was 
necessarily a brief one. But the President was most cordial 
in his expression of appreciation. He said that he remem- 
bered the services the Sisters had rendered during the Civil 
War and was glad to welcome them back to the army. 

A call soon came from Surgeon-General Sternberg for 
nurses—immunes—to go on the steamship “ Yale” to San- 
tiago to help care for the sick and wounded soldier-boys at 
that place. Sister Mary Carroll, formerly Superioress of 
the Hotel Dieu in New Orleans, was placed in charge of 
these immune nurses, and she performed her part of the 
work with a tact and tenderness that evoked the warmest 
praise from the military and naval authorities. 

It will be recalled that owing to a misunderstanding be- 
tween the army and navy authorities, after the vessel had 
been placed at the disposal of the army relief forces, there 
was some delay in getting off. When the Sisters started on 
board the vessel the officer in charge was obliged to refuse 
to receive them, as he had received no instructions from 
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Washington as to their coming. At the same time and on 
the same grounds a lieutenant of the army, with a squad of 
male immune nurses under his charge, was refused admis- 
sion to the vessels. The Sisters returned to one of their 
branch houses in New York City and awaited further orders. 
The misunderstanding was quickly cleared away. The 
authorities in Washington telegraphed that they had neg- 
lected to notify the officers of the “ Yale” that the nurses 
were coming. Ample apologies were offered and both bands 
of nurses were received on board the vessel. The vessel 
sailed from New York on August 11th. To encourage them 
and supplement their work, the Sisters had the services of 
a heroic priest, Rev. John M. Prendergast, of Edwards, 
Miss., whose noble condtict during the yellow fever epi- 
demics at that place won the admiration of the entire South. 

Some of the Sisters were destined not to reach Cuba. 
Events changed so that it was found needful to place them 
in charge of sick soldiers who were being returned to the 
United States. Among these were the following from New 
Orleans: Sisters Catherine, Aloysia and Augustin, from 
the Charity Hospital; Sisters Eulalia, Catherine and Mar- 
cella, from St. Vincent’s Infant Asylum, and Sisters For- 
tunata and Appolonia, from St. Simeon’s Academy. The 
first two named rendered most valuable assistance in the 
nursing of the fever patients at the isolation hospital in 
New Orleans in 1897. 

I cannot do better than quote a few of the letters written 
by the Sisters themselves. While intended primarily for the 
information of their fellow members in the convents and 
for community reading, their very simplicity and unaffected 
style throws a flood of light upon the subject under discus- 
sion. Sister Mariana, the Superior of Emmittsburg, Md., 
writing to Sister Agnes of the Charity Hospital, New Or- 
leans, says, among other things: 
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“ Back in the army again, caring for our sick and wounded 
soldiers. I hardly thought that I would live to see our Sisters 
once more doing the work of ’61-’65. I returned from Wash- 
ington yesterday. My visit was very consoling. I find the 
Sisters’ services well appreciated and received more than one 
welcome for the community entering the service. I had the 
honor of a summons from the President, who wished to thank 
me for the part our community is taking in helping and caring 
for the sick soldiers of our dear land. Sister Beatrice of the 
provincial house of Washington, accompanied me on my visit 
to the President. He received us immediately. He was wait- 
ing for us and was very kind to us. He shook hands with 
us on entering and leaving and reminded us of the services 
rendered by our nuns during the Civil War. I told him that 
the Sister of Charity was always at the service of the country; 
it was her duty to nurse back to health or to soothe on the 
pathway to Heaven the brave boys who have suffered and bled 
for our land. I was more than once reminded while in Wash- 
ington that we would be called upon for over 100 Sisters, be- 
sides the twelve immunes that you are to furnish from New 
Orleans. So you see that we will have to pray much that all 
may go well and for God’s blessing on his poor little workers. 
Pray that we may do well for the poor soldiers, and that all 
may redound to the greater honor and glory of God.” 


A few days later Sister Mariana wrote that one hundred 
nurses were in the camps and a call had come for fifty more. 
Then came the call to send at least seven immune nurses 
from New Orleans to join five more formerly of New Or- 
leans at Tampa. These nurses were to take passage for 
Santiago. The nurses immediately volunteered from the 
hospital of New Orleans and one or two from the schools 
in charge of the Sisters of Charity. Of these immune 
nurses, Sister Lucia, of the Hotel Dieu, was at once placed 
in charge of the sick soldiers at Camp Thomas. Sister Ade- 
laide, Sister Perboyre and Sister Blanche were later sent to 
the camp at Chickamauga, where there were over sixty Sis- 
ters of Charity nursing soldiers. 
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A telegram from Sister Mariana reached Sister Agnes 
telling her to accompany the volunteer corps to Tampa and 
report there to Surgeon Chief O’Reily previous to embark- 
ing for Santiago. At Tampa they were ordered to wait for 
five Sisters from other points. Sister Agnes left with her 
devoted band, her orders being to see that they embarked 
safely for Santiago, then to return to New Orleans. They 
were well received by Surgeon Chief O’Reily, and informed 
there by telegram from Sister Mariana that the five other 
Sisters had sailed direct on the “ Yale” for Santiago and 
not to delay following them. The Sisters embarked for 
Santiago in the morning. They were destined for Siboney, 
but never reached that point, as the following extract from 
a letter received by Sister Agnes will show. The letter is 
from Sister Aloysia. She says: 


“We reached Santiago on the morning of the 1oth. of 
August. A tug came to the steamer for us. It came close to 
the big ship and was soon loaded with trunks and bundles and 
other paraphernalia of travel. We were taken to the place 
where our five Sisters awaited us and then all proceeded to 
the convent of the Sisters of Charity in Santiago. The Sisters, 
who were Spanish, were preparing to leave and go back to 
Spain. They thought that we had come to take charge of the 
hospital of Spanish prisoners—in other words, to take their 
places. But we told them ‘No,’ that we were American 
Sisters come to nurse our American soldiers who were so 
ill at Camp Siboney. They treated us very well and extended 
every hospitality as Sisters in religion should. In the after- 
noon General Wood and Dr. Harvard called on us, and from 
their talk it seemed now as though we were going to Siboney 
and again as though we would be detailed to nurse the sick 
soldiers who were about to be placed on the transports and 
brought home. General Wood told us there was not a case 
of yellow fever in the camp at Santiago—that all the sick 
were five miles distant. I forgot to tell you that we landed 
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just under the famous Morro Castle, and were seated in its 
shadow talking to General Wood and Dr. Harvard. 

“Later in the evening the doctor came back and said: ‘ Sisters, 
I have other work for you to do. We are sending back the 
transport tomorrow with 1,600 soldiers. About 1,300 of these 
are sick. We want you to take charge of these sick soldiers 
and nurse them on their way home.’ Of course we were dis- 
appointed at not going to Siboney and taking the long voyage 
only to be sent right back. But we knew that a Sister of 
Charity must do the duty of the hour, and surely this was a 
crying need—1,300 sick men. They would need the greatest 
attention on the home trip, and we told the doctor we were 
ready to go wherever duty called. 

“General Wood came back and told Sister Mary Carroll that 
he expected to have a standing army in Santiago and would be 
pleased to have the Sisters come back and take charge of the 
hospitals. He intended to renovate and re-arrange them, to 
have artesian wells dug, for there is no such thing as fresh water 
in Santiago. He told Sister Mary that we would be returning 
very soon and to take provision for a month or six weeks at 
the most, as by that time he would recall us. 

“The Yale stood out in the sea under the brow of Morro 
Castle. We returned to the transports in the morning, and 
immediately took charge of the sick soldiers who were being 
transferred to the steamer. I cannot tell you how glad these 
poor soldiers were to see us. Sick as they were, they strove to 
lift themselves and nearly everyone tipped his hat as we passed 
to the boat. We had mattresses laid down, and as soon as we 
could we placed our brave sufferers upon them and made them 
as comfortable as possible. A terrible storm came on while 
the soldiers were being transferred. It was impossible for the 
transport to side up to the vessel or to make its way back to the 
shore, and many of the poor soldiers had to stay on board all 
night, sick as they were, without beds to sleep on. But it was 
no one’s fault. The elements were against us. The vessel was 
laden with sick men. We immediately began to divide our- 
selves as nurses among the thirteen hundred and make them as 
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comfortable as possible. We are at their sides night and day. 
God grant that we may make the voyage quickly.” 


Later on during the journey one of the Sisters wrote: 


“We are busy enough on this great wide sea. We seldom stop, 
for our hands are full and you-must not expect letters. The 
men are suffering from fever and many from bowel troubles. 
Poor fellows! We had the five gallons of Ducros that you 
gave us on leaving New Orleans for emergency cases and the 
five gallons of Quina-Laroche. We took the Ducrose around 
among the men, and how glad they were to have this good tonic. 
One of them came to us and said: ‘ Oh, Sisters, all the men are 
talking about the good stuff you gave us. It made us feel so 
much better.’ We tried to make it last, but it was not much for 
so many hundreds, and so we would go around at 8 in the morn- 
ing and at 11 at night giving the dose, and administered the 
Quina-Laroche in the day twice. When the men saw the 
bottles getting low they were sad, and when they found there 
was only enough for one night more they said: ‘Oh, Sister, 
what will we do if it gives out before we reach land?’ Poor 
men, they were as happy as children to have the Sisters nursing 
them, and their eyes follow us with gratitude as we pass 
through the hospital department of the ships and over the 
crowded decks. One poor man died to-day. Sister Fortunata 
and Aloysia knelt beside him, cheering him to the last. To- 
night we will be on American soil.” 


Rev. Dr. Henry C. McCook, a Presbyterian Minister of 
Philadelphia who visited Santiago soon after the battle, sent 
home some very interesting letters describing his personal 
experiences in the Cuban city. The following epistle is in- 
teresting from the fact that it describes Dr. McCook’s visit 
to a fever hospital and his meeting with the Spanish and 
American Sisters of Charity, who were acting as nurses in. 
the building. Dr. McCook says: 


“Next to the Cathedral, the most prominent building in 
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Santiago is the hospital. It occupies the crest of the hill on 
which the city stands, and from the harbor its Red Cross flag 
seems to wave in the midst of a tropical garden. Let us climb 
the height from the little square (placeta) and Church of 
Dolores. Take the winding path and bear away through masses 
of shrubbery, festooned with spider webs, to this long steep 
stairway, the southern approach. ... . 

“But just now do you see that tongue of land pushing out 
into the bay from the west side of the port? You note the 
hospital tents there, and how they are isolated from the rest 
of the town. See yon boat pulling for the shore? It carries a 
yellow fever patient to that tongue-like peninsula. The yellow 
fever hospital is there—there and at Siboney. Beautiful as 
Santiago is, the presence of this pest among us has shut the 
world’s gates against the port. Yet, somehow, we never think 
of it. The fact is, there are so few cases and the type is so 
comparatively mild that people come and go and show no 
concern. I have been two weeks at the civil hospital aiding 
Gen. Wood to re-organize it and acting as a general inspector 
and have seen but one case. 

“Yet it is here.’ Of -that. theré.is no’ doubt. It is not a 
‘ fake fever,’ as the gallant and eloquent Colonel of the Rough 
Riders declared in his ‘round robin’ appeal. Certainly, it is 
not comparable in malignancy of type or extent of distribution 
to some of the visitations that have scourged our own coasts. 
But, as one of the special physicians remarked to me a few 
hours ago, there are cases tragic enough. 

“Tf you will come with me through this rather imposing 
entrance to the civil hospital you will find that yellow fever is 
a small factor in the troubles of this people. This is the court- 
yard. ‘How beautiful!’ Yes, that is the first impression. 
With singular good taste the kitchen has been placed in the 
centre of the court and it is surrounded with tropical plants, 
among which towers a cocoanut tree with its green clusters 
of fruit. 

“Do not fancy that any such delicacies as abound in our 
Philadelphia hospital diet kitchens are to be found here. No! 
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But there is a rice-broth and plenty of it. We thank God for 
that and take courage. There will be canned milk tomorrow 
—if somebody does not blunder. And ice (think of that)— 
ice too, if something does not go wrong. For, alas, things do 
go wrong and have been going wrong, and so will continue 
until perfect order rises out of chaos. No one who has not 
been through the experience can adequately conceive of the 
state of things which here and elsewhere Gen. Wood has had 
to face in his administration of civil affairs... . 

“T have left my readers standing in the corridor of the Civil 
Hospital. Pardon for this disrespect. But no harm is done. 
You have but to look around, for the corridor is full of cots, 
the overflow of the wards. I will not take you further. Those 
wards are crowded, every bed taken and fifty men are lying 
there and dying there on the bare floor. 

“To-day we got mattresses and pillows. Tomorrow we shall 
have cots. Shall we? We have hoped so every day for a 
week. 

“Manana—tomorrow! How soon the life-consuming tor- 
ridity of this tropical sun burns out even American energy and 
promptitude. It is the vice of all natives; it is the sorrow of 
the suffering; it is doom to the sick—manana! 

“Let me close this story of this new civic ward of the 
American nation with an incident that greatly affected me. 
On my first visit while going into the place with the Sisters of 
Charity who had come from America to nurse the sick, we had 
just passed out of one of the male wards when we heard some- 
one calling behind us: ‘Americano, Americano!’ 

“One of the Cuban nurses stood at the ward door waving 
his hands frantically, pointing backward and shouting Spanish. 

“*There is an American man sick in here,’ explained Mr. 
Astwood, our interpreter. 

“We turned back. A handsome mulatto lad lay upon a cot 
with both arms outstretched toward us, his face radiant for the - 
moment amidst his pains at the welcome greeting of our 
English tongue. He clasped my hands convulsively. 

“What is the matter? ” 
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“Nothing but ‘yaller janders.’ 

“He said he would be all right if his head did not hurt so. 
His name was Charles Franklin, of Logal, Colorado, and he 
was ‘the boy’ of some officer in the Seventieth United States 
Regulars. His mind began to wander. The pain became so 
severe that he rolled upon his cot, then sat up upon it.” 

“Let us pray!” I kneeled at his beside and holding his hand 
commended him, body and soul, to God. The soothing in- 
fluence of the devotion stifled the distracted nerves. He was 
quiet while I prayed. It was a striking scene. The good 
Sisters joined in the prayer, reverently bowing, the tall form 
of Mr. Astwood bending in their midst. The hospital nurses 
looked on with subdued mien. The sick from their surround- 
ing cots turned to gaze at us, their wan, pallid faces lit up by 
a moment’s curiosity. 

“T left the lad with the apostolic benediction on his brow 
and turned away. 

“*Tt is our only case of yellow fever,’ said the Spanish 
Sister Superior. ‘ He will surely die; he is in the last stage.’ 

“ Did you say yellow fever?’ I asked. 

“* Ves’ just a little startled, perhaps, said our American 
Sister Mary. ‘I could tell it by the eyes.’ 

“And by the odor!’ added Sister Apollonia. 

“*And my good doctor,’ said Sister Regis, running up to 
me, ‘ You have been exposed to the infection! You held his 
hands. You took his breath. But do not fear. It was an 
act of charity and our Heavenly Father will surely care for you.’ 

“ Nevertheless the kind lady whipped out of some receptacle 
about her dress a bottle of some disinfectant stuff and bidding 
me hold out my hands filled the palms and made me lave the 
skin. Like Oliver Cromwell she ‘trusted in God, but kept her 
remedies ready.’ Good theology and good practice. 

“ Poor lad! He was isolated at once and three doctors ‘ sat’ 
upon him when he died. Two said yellow fever, one said 
malignant malaria. All the same his campaign in Cuba is 
ended, and, let us hope, his spirit rests in peace.” 
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CHAPTER VI 


MARINE HOSPITAL AT PORTSMOUTH 


Spanish prisoners of war and American sailors nursed to 
health and life by the faithful Sisters of Charity. A char- 
acteristic conversation between two of the patients. Cardinal 
Gibbons calls upon Admiral Cervera. A letter of gratitude 
to Bishop Healy of Portland, Maine. 


The Marine Hospital at Portsmouth, Va., was the scene 
of great activity during the time of the war. After the de- 
struction of Cervera’s fleet by Admiral Schley and the cap- 
tains of the American ships, the Spanish Admiral and the 
surviving officers and sailors of the fleet were taken as 
prisoners of war. They were all treated with consideration 
and even distinction. The Secretary of the Navy decided 
that during the war these prisoners should be quartered at 
the Marine Hospital in Portsmouth. Many of the Spanish 
sailors were quite ill from fevers and the effects of wounds 
received in the battle off Santiago. Such of the American 
sailors as were ill or incapacitated were also brought to this 
place and in a short time there was quite a large contingent 
of patients. Then the need of trained nurses became ap- 
parent. 

“When in doubt, call upon the Sisters of Charity,” seems 
to be one of the maxims among the trained officers of the 
army and navy. Accordingly the physicians called for five 
Sisters to serve as night nurses at Portsmouth. Sisters 
Magdalen Kelleher, Cecelia Beck, Chrysostom Moynahan, 
Victorine Salazar and Mary Larkin were sent at once from 
the mother-house of the order in Emmittsburg. They were 
all skilled nurses. As they were put on night duty, they 
made St. Joseph’s School, Portsmouth, their headquarters, 
acting under the direction of Sister Agnes Lally, the Su- 
perioress of the school. Three of the five were placed in 
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charge of the wounded Americans and the other two in 
charge of the wounded Spaniards. Sister Salazar, one of 
the two, being of Spanish descent, spoke the language 
fluently. 

If the Sisters could only be induced to relate some of the 
incidents of which they were witnesses, the recital would 
sound more like romance than reality. In one of the wards 
an American sailor, who was convalescent from a fever, 
occupied a cot within four or five feet of a wounded Spanish 
sailor from the ‘“ Vizcaya ”’. 

“ Hello, Don!” said the American by way of opening the 
conversation. 

“ Hello, Yank!” was the rather sharp response of the 
Spaniard. 

“What's the matter, Don, you seem cross?” 

“ Not at all.” 

“What’s the matter, then?” 

“Oh! not much, except that I am not in the habit of 
talking to strangers without an introduction.” 

“Oh! I think we have been sufficiently introduced. 
Dewey presented his card at Manila, and Schley called upon 
Cervera at Santiago. What more do you want, Don? 
And by the way, Cervera is a gentleman from head to foot. 
He proved that when Hobson called on him.” 

The reference to Cervera seemed to touch a warm spot 
in the Spaniard’s heart, for he replied: “ Yank, you are all 
right. You have received me well here and your doctors 
and Sisters of Charity are like earthly angels.” 

And so the conversation continued for an indefinite 
period, the imperfect English of the Spaniard adding to the 
charm of the colloquy. Before the two men parted finally 
they were warm friends. It was one more illustration of 
the poet’s claim that one touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin. Everyone of the Spanish prisoners, from the 
Admiral to the humblest sailor, expressed appreciation of 
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the courtesy with which they had been treated by the 
Americans. 

Cardinal Gibbons, accompanied by Rev. Charles Warren 
Currier, went to Annapolis to visit Admiral Cervera while 
the Spanish prisoners of war were at that place. On his 
arrival the Cardinal was met by Admiral Cervera, his son, 
Lieutenant Cervera, and Commodore Jose Paredoz. After 
a visit to the grounds of the Naval Academy to call upon 
Admiral McNair, the party took dinner with the Rector of 
St. Mary’s Church. 

Speaking of Admiral Cervera, after his return, Cardinal 
Gibbons said: “I found him a very agreeable gentleman 
and the courtesy shown me by Admiral McNair and the 
members of the committee was extremely cordial. Admiral 
Cervera is much pleased with the treatment received by 
himself and officers from the hands of the Government offi- 
cials, laity and clergy of the United States.” 

After the war, Bishop Healy, of Portland, Me., received 
letters from Admiral Cervera and the Revs. Martua Biesa 
and Antonio Granero, the Spanish Chaplains who were 
with the prisoners at Portsmouth, expressing their gratitude 
for the kindness shown by the Bishop to their countrymen 
during their imprisonment. Admiral Cervera’s letter was 
as follows: 


“Monsignor James Augustine Healy, Bishop of Portland, 
Maine. Monsignor: I arrived this morning to conduct my men 
to Spain, and would give myself a holiday in order to go and 
thank you at Portland for all that your charity has done for 
my men—May God give it back to you—but Father Biesa tells 
me that you are not at Portland and so I must renounce the 
plan of thanking you personally, for which I am very sorry. 

“Moreover, Father Biesa has given me a good, a very good 
portrait of your Lordship, which you were so kind as to send 
to me, for which I am exceedingly grateful, and I ask your per- 
mission to send you one of mine when I arrive in Spain and 
have had some pictures taken. 
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“T leave for Spain probably next Monday, carrying with 
me a memory of deep thankfulness to you and to Father 
O’Callaghan and all the members of the American Clergy whom 
I have met during my captivity. 

“TI pray you grant me your blessing, both for my men and 
my family, and to accept the expression of profound respect 
of your all-devoted son in Jesus Christ, 


PASCUAL CERVERA. 
Portsmouth, N. H., September 9, 1898.” 


The Chaplains said in their letters: 


“Let your Lordship rest assured that the memory of yourself 
and your people will remain forever present in our hearts. 
Hardly knowing what to do or how to act in order to give 
witness of our gratitude, our affection and recognition of your 
kindness, we, your servants, together with the officers and doc- 
tors of the Royal Spanish fleet, in the name of all the prisoners, 
dedicate and present to you a group photograph. Since the 
steamer which transports us to Spain lacks the necessaries for 
Mass, we accept the offering made in your name by the reverend 
and worthy pastor of Portsmouth, and will bring with us those 
articles which your kindness provided some time ago for the 
Holy Sacrifice and the administration of the sacraments. These 
we will bring to our Bishop, who will himself take charge of 
them. I wote last month to the Bishop of Sion, in partibus, 
vicar general of the army and navy, resident in Madrid, relating 
everything that has happened to us and our people here, and 
when I see him personally I shall tell him again of the care 
and splendor of your charity toward us and his ecclesiastical 
subjects.” 


The Father O’Callaghan referred to by Admiral Cervera 
was the Rev. Eugene M. O’Callaghan, permanent rector of 
the Church of the Immaculate Conception, Portsmouth. 
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CHAPTER VII 
SISTERS IN Porto RIco 


The Hospitals at Ponce under the care of the Sisters of 
Charity. A Pennsylvania member of the Order the first to 
obtain the crown of martyrdom. Sister Anne, of St. Cath- 
arine’s Orphan Asylum, of Reading, and her work with the 
soldiers. A generous tribute from Dr. Senn, the well-known 
army surgeon. 

After the brilliant victories of the American arms at 
Manila and Santiago, it was determined to send an expedi- 
tion to Porto Rico for the purpose of placing that island 
under the control of the Stars and Stripes. Major-General 
Nelson A. Miles was placed in charge of the enterprise, 
which proved entirely successful, with the loss of a very 
limited number of lives. Ponce, the capital of Porto Rico, 
voluntarily surrendered to Miles, and the inhabitants wel- 
comed the American troops with unmistakable signs of joy. 
There were several skirmishes and engagements in the in- 
terior, but nothing in the nature of a real battle. 

The hospital at Ponce, under the care of the Sisters of 
Charity, was at once utilized for army purposes. From the 
best obtainable figures, the lives of 137 soldiers were lost 
during the campaign in Porto Rico. Very few of these 
died in battle, most of the number being victims of fevers, 
and sickness contracted in the camps. 

Nineteen Sisters of Charity went from the mother house 
at Emmitsburg to give their services in Porto Rico. These 
were not the only ones, however. Sister Anne, the Superior 
of St. Catharine’s Orphan Asylum at Reading, Pa., was one 
of the earliest on the ground. Sisters Brenda and Edgarda, 
of Mt. Carmel Hospital, Columbus, Ohio, followed. They 
took with them many letters to soldiers in Porto Rico, whose 
friends had found it difficult to communicate with them 
through the mails. Sister Brenda also carried a letter from 
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Governor Bushnell, addressed to “All officers of the United 
States Army and Navy,” and bearing the State seal. This 
letter mentioned the names and mission of the four women 
for whom it was a sort of passport, and said: “I beg to 
request for them that courtesy and consideration which is 
theirs, and every assistance for the accomplishment of their 
errand of mercy.” 

A Pennsylvania Sister of Charity was destined to be the 
first to obtain the crown of martyrdom in Porto Rico. She 
went to the Island with a band of seventeen Sisters. She 
was at once assigned to the fever ward of the military hos- 
pital at Ponce, where she worked unremittingly, day and 
night, for a period of six weeks. Sister Mary Larkin— 
that was her name in the world—seemed to forget herself 
entirely in caring for the needs of others. 

But the end was in sight long before she suspected it. 
One day, for the first time, she complained of weariness and 
expressed a desire for a brief rest. She was taken to the 
residence attached to the hospital, but before another morn- 
ing dawned, symptoms of typhoid fever had developed. 
The best efforts of the physicians and her fellow-nurses 
were freely expended on her, but all in vain. She died the 
death of a saint, sinking quietly to eternal rest amid the last 
rites of the Church she had served with such zeal. 

No mention of her death appears in the official reports, 
but she was truly a heroine, and as much of a patriot as the 
soldier who bared his breast in front of the enemies’ fire. 
The soldiers felt and appreciated this fully, and Sister Mary 
Larkin’s funeral was a solemn and largely attended affair. 
Soldiers, physicians, and Red Cross nurses vied with each 
other in doing honor to their departed comrade. A great 
American flag enveloped the coffin, and the top was almost 
concealed from view by the floral offerings. A Solemn 
Requiem Mass was celebrated in the parish church for the 
repose of the soul of the departed. “Taps” were sounded 
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when the remains were lowered into the grave, and a salute 
fired by a squad of soldiers designated for that purpose. 

Sister Anne, the Superior of St. Catharine’s Orphan Asy- 
lum in Reading, concluded her labors in Porto Rico in the 
latter part of February, 1899, and immediately returned to 
her Pennsylvania charge. She had been absent from Read- 
ing for nearly eight months, nursing the sick and wounded 
soldiers at Camp Alger, Va., Santiago, Cuba, and Ponce, 
Porto Rico. In spite of the fact that her return was un- 
expected, the welcome extended her by the people of Read- 
ing was hearty and enthusiastic. Sister Anne spoke in the 
highest terms of the treatment which she and the other 
Sisters received from the soldiers, as well as the Spanish 
people. Sister Catharine and her companions came home by 
way of Cuba and arrived at Santiago on Ash Wednesday, 
just in time to attend High Mass. Before leaving, they 
paid a visit to Mgr. Chapelle, the Papal Delegate. 

Dr. Senn, the well-known army surgeon, on returning 
from Porto Rico, made a statement with reference to the 
hospitals of the islands. He said, among other things: 
“Ponce has a large charity hospital, the ‘ Tricoche’, with 
200 beds under the care and management of the Sisters of 
Charity. The hospital is a model of cleanliness and com- 
fort. I am sure that every one who has enjoyed the kind 
treatment and excellent care of the Sisters in this great in- 
stitution of charity will have a good word for this most 
worthy order.” 
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CuHapter VIII 


CHARITY AT CHICKAMAUGA 


Sisters called on to rescue the authorities from a sad 
plight. Every soldier given careful attention. Typhoid 
patients bathed and their cots furnished with clean linen. A 
graphic description from Father Walsh and a statement by 
Father Tobin. A military Mass of thanksgiving celebrated 
in the Park. 


Camp Thomas at Chickamauga, Georgia, was probably the 
largest military camp established anywhere in this country 
during the Spanish-American war. Official figures show 
that there were about 6000 soldiers in the camp on the last 
day of June, 1898. It is probable that the number was 
greater on other occasions. There were hundreds of typhoid 
fever cases in the camp, and the hospitals were often filled 
to their capacity. In the beginning the Catholic Sisters 
were excluded from this camp. But affairs, which were in 
bad shape at first, gradually grew worse until the authorities, 
in sheer despair, called upon the Sisters to rescue them from 
what had become a pitiable plight. 

Sisters of Charity and Sisters of Mercy hastened to the 
camp at Chickamauga. In forty-eight hours after their 
arrival there was a complete transformation. Every fever 
patient was bathed and clean linen placed upon every cot. 
The Sisters brought rest for many a weary and restless 
soldier who had previously lacked every requisite for a fever 
patient. The executive ability of the Sister Superiors was 
displayed to great advantage at Chickamauga. Sister Stella 
Boyle, from St. Vincent’s Infirmary at Indianapolis, Indiana, 
was placed in charge of the Sternberg Hospital, a sort of 
permanent structure in the park. Fifteen Sisters of Mercy 
from Philadelphia were assigned to duty at the Leiter Hos- 
pital. A resident of Chattanooga, writing of them at the 
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time, said: ‘‘ These good women are among the most ex- 
perienced nurses in the country and it has been through the 
tenderness of their care that many a poor soul has been 
relieved of sufferings untold. They were received with the 
most cordial feeling by all at the hospital, who are aware of 
their many good deeds.” 

About the same time there arrived eleven Sisters of Mercy 
from Baltimore. Those who went were experienced nurses 
who had spent much of their time at the Baltimore City 
Hospital. They were Sisters M. Nolasco McSolm, mother 
superior of the City Hospital; M. Bernardine Stone, M. 
Bernard O’Kane, M. Alexius Kleinfelter, M. Ignatius Smith, 
M. de Sales Pendergast, M. Mercedes Weld, M. Loyola 
Fenwick, M. Celestine Doyle, M. Ursula Mullin, and M. 
Elizabeth Flannagan. All of these belonged to the Balti- 
more community of the order, which has its mother house 
at Mount Washington. Accompanying the Sisters was Miss 
Davis, an immune nurse. 

Sister Bernardine, was in charge of the Sisters. She had 
been previously stationed at St. Agnes’ Collegiate Institute, 
Mount Washington. For a number of years she was at the 
City Hospital, where she had extensive training in nursing 
the sick. 

Sister Bernardine was a daughter of the late Dr. Stone, 
of St. Mary’s county, Maryland. Her family was prominent 
in the State. She was highly educated and one of the finest 
teachers in the order. She has been stationed at various 
times at the City Hospital, St Peter’s School, and Mount St. 
Agnes. She had recently been at St. Agnes, where she was 
very popular. Sister Bernardine was a pharmacist and a 
skilled nurse. 

Nearly every member of the order in Baltimore volun- 
teered, but all could not go as a sufficient number had to be 
kept back to conduct the educational institutions maintained 
by the order and the City Hospital. 
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By this time upward of sixty Sisters of Charity were at 
Chickamauga. Sister Blanche, writing to Sister Agnes, tells 
of the camp at that point. “Our Sisters,” she says, ‘“ have 
been made very comfortable, and it is very consoling indeed 
for us to be here. We have about 500 cases of typhoid 
fever and there are more than 4000 sick. Only one died 
since we came. We are kept busy night and day. The 
Sisters are all well and very happy, and all the officers, and 
indeed every one, is very kind to us. Sister Angelina, from 
Donaldsville, is with me and doing good nursing.” 

It is needless to go further into the details of the work 
performed by the Sisters at Chickamauga. Their labors 
were at once an object lesson in charity and patience. The 
late Rev. Wm. Walsh, of the diocese of Nashville, at the 
time wrote an interesting sketch of the camp—wrote it with 
a natural grace of diction and the certainty of one who knew 
his locality and his subject. In it, he relates the following 
episode which I am sure will not be inappropriate in this 
chapter on Chickamauga: 


“Tn 1889 there was a national reunion of the surviving 
veterans of both armies in Chattanooga. The occasion was 
in many ways fruitful of good. The best of harmony pre- 
vailed, and one of the results of the conference between the 
survivors of the ‘ Blue and the Grey’ was the purchase by 
the Government of the grounds on which the battle of 
Chickamauga was fought, and the subsequent conversion of 
them into a great national park. The concluding scene of 
the grand reunion was worthy of the spirit that called it into 
existence, as well as of that which dominates the citizens of 
the ‘ plucky city’ of Chattanooga. The festivities and con- 
ventions wound up with a great barbecue on the battlefield. 
Generals Rosecrans and Gordon were to again meet there 
for the first time since they rode at the head of hostile 
columns over a quarter of a century before. The trains on 
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which each traveled — one from the South, the other from 
the North — arrived the same time at Crawfish Springs, 
where the veterans were in waiting. Cheer after cheer went 
up, and soon the boys who wore the blue had ‘Old Rosy’ 
on their shoulders, while those who wore the grey hoisted 
on their broad shoulders the noble, scarred representative of 
the ‘lost cause’, General J. B. Gordon, a gentleman, soldier 
and orator of whom any nation might be justly proud. 

“Both generals were thus borne in triumphant joy to the 
grand stand. It was erected in the centre of miles of tables 
of rough plank, set for the barbecue. Speeches were ex- 
pected, and the enthusiasm was vociferous. The generals 
were at once in each other’s arms, exchanging the kiss of 
peace, and cementing it in tears of Christian joy that trickled 
down their cheeks. The scene moistened every eye of the 
thousands who witnessed it. There was no speeching—all 
were, in very truth, ‘ too full for utterance’. The barbecued 
meats were passed around, when the sensation of silence was 
broken, and cheer after cheer rent the air. Thousands of 
hitherto hard-set features wore a bright smile and were 
moistened by silent tears, and the genius of men of the 
‘plucky city’ was equal to the occasion. They had, indeed, 
anticipated it. They had already manufactured from wood 
of the battlefield some 15,000 pipes, in each of which was 
fixed a relic of shell or rifle bullet. These were passed 
around with sacks of southern tobacco—without the recipro- 
cating compliment of the ‘ Fed’s coffee this time ’—and the 
veritable ‘pipe of peace’ was smoked with right hearty 
good will. Those who had the happiness of witnessing the 
inspiring scene can never forget it. History does not fur- 
nish us with its like. Our country wars, not for enmity’s 
sake, but that a lasting peace may obtain. : 

“ General Rosecrans was not until this occasion in Chatta- 
nooga since he was superseded by one who, in the estima- 
tion of worthy soldiers and citizens, came in for the laurels’ 
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he had fairly merited. His arrival was looked forward to 
with great interest and was waited on by committees with 
prearranged programmes for next day, which was Sunday. 
Before committing himself to any programme, he, on the 
arrival at the depot, respectfully gave the committees to 
understand that he was a Catholic, and that the first number 
on his day’s programme was to assist at Mass. He imme- 
diately recognized the writer and after ascertaining the hours 
at which Mass was to be celebrated, the committees’ arrange- 
ments were considered. The next morning, accompanied by 
General Grosvenor, he devoutly assisted at Mass in the 
basement of the new church then being erected. Imme- 
diately after Mass he was given a reception in the new hall, 
where many good old folks flocked around him, recalling 
touching and edifying incidents connected with his first en- 
trance into Chattanooga, when he was tired and hungry, yet 
noble and magnanimous when flushed with victory. ‘Old 
Rosy’ dropped a grateful acknowledgment as faithful and 
good old folks pressed around him, telling of incidents in 
which he was gratefully remembered. General Grosvenor 
did the ‘ speeching’ on the occasion most agreeably, and at 
the request of General Rosecrans. 

“Returning to the present Chickamauga encampment, it 
presents a most interesting spectacle. It occupies the chief 
grounds which were the scene of the great battle of 63. It 
is an ideal camping ground. On one side flows the Chicka- 
mauga river, on another is the grand Crawfish Spring, rush- 
ing in a volume some twenty feet long and twenty inches 
high from its rocky source. Lookout Mountain, Rossville 
Gap, and Mission Ridge are on other sides, and hill and dale 
of sand and rock spread out in grand panorama, studded 
with trees that make fine shades, here and there broken by 
open plains, in which serried ranks of soldiers move in battle 
array, with colors flying and regimental bands parading, 
* with inspiring music, now in front and now in rear. Sixty 
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thousand men are reported as drilling or engaged in the 
different encampments right and left. Tablets showing the 
commands and positions occupied by the opening forces of 
’63 are scattered around, and monuments erected by different 
States tell of deeds of glory and deaths of brave men. The 
scene is inspiring, and calculated to stir up and feed a mar- 
tial spirit. 

‘““ While these remarks are being rehearsed, my attention 
is attracted by the spirited talk of a gallant old colonel who 
wore the gray and still bears the mark of a heroism which 
attests that when he fell he did so with his face to the foe. 
He was observing the boys who were ailing, resting on cots, 
and recounting incidents of his experience during the ‘late 
unpleasantness’. He had diagnosed the complaints as 
strongly indicating a disease which was very dangerous and 
should be stamped out — ‘ home-sickness and other tender 
recollections, which need not be mentioned’. Our boys 
called this ‘ nostalgia ’ and posted a sign in our camp— Nos- 
talgia not admitted here! There ain’t no use in taking that 
thing with you, boys, for it’s more destructive in the Santiago 
trenches than Spanish bullets. A man is all right while he 
can swear like a trooper, for he’s not killed and the time for 
a dash may soon come.’ 

“ The presence of the writer arrested the discourse of the 
veteran, and he apologized for his pagan ‘ cussedness’, so 
much in contrast, remarked the colonel, with the ‘ prayer and 
tender touch of which the robes of the Sisters of Charity 
are the index’. He was of no particular religion himself, 
but he remembered how those noble women ministered to 
him when he was mangled and torn. He would ever rever- 
ence their religion, whatever it might be, and pay tribute of 
appreciative gratitude to it. He exhorted the boys when 
they were—as some would be—stricken down and able to 
fight no longer, to call for the Sisters of the old Church to 
stand by them, minister to them and invoke their God to 
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fight the devil, “who may have a good claim on too many 
of you boys’. 

“ This was the substance of a conversation at a Georgia 
encampment, Chickamauga Park, May 6, 1808, and it was 
interrupted by excitement on the minor avenue, occasioned 
by the quick marching music of three bands escorting their 
regiments, marching en route to Cuba. The comrades were 
gathered on either side of the avenue, and cheer after cheer 
was sent up by them and answered by the brave men in 
marching line. ‘ We'll meet you in Cuba!’ was heard above 
the din and bustle.” 


Rev. Thomas V. Tobin, of the Diocese of Nashville, who 
was one of the priests who did his share of the work while 
the soldier boys were at Chickamauga, has, in a timely and 
well-written letter, briefly enumerated the good work of 
priests and Sisters. He says: 


“The extent to which priests and Sisters have been in- 
terested in work among the soldiers who took or were pre- 
paring to take part in the recent war is not generally known. 
Old soldiers who remember the work of the gentle nurse 
‘who was once a lady of honor and wealth’, had asked 
what had become of her and who was doing the work which 
she knew so well how to do. To be sure, the Sisters were 
not so much in evidence in the beginning, but the fault was 
not with the Sisters. They offered their services to the 
Government at the beginning of hostilities, but for some 
unknown reason their services were not accepted. But al- 
though there were obstacles in the way, they were finally 
overcome to the comfort and consolation of the soldiers. 

“ The number of Sisters who have nursed in the division 
hospital at Chickamauga was eighty-seven. President Mc- 
Kinley asked for 200 Sisters in two groups of 100 each, 
and when the Mother Superior responded with twice that 
number, he publicly thanked her for her generosity. As a 
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result, there are Sisters at Huntsville, Montauk, Santiago, 
Porto Rico, Tampa, Fort Thomas, Jacksonville, and Chicka- 
mauga, which place has the largest number. No complete 
record of the work of the Sisters in nursing the sick during 
the recent episode in our country’s history has been kept, as 
the Sisters themselves have neither time nor inclination to 
keep the public posted on their movements. One hundred 
and one Sisters labored at Montauk as they so well know 
how to labor, and yet little or no mention of their work 
appeared in the Southern papers. And what’s true of Mon- 
tauk is true of every camp which the Sisters have attended. 
If attention is being now invited to the work which the 
Sisters have so silently and successfully accomplished, it is 
not so much to glorify the Sisters as to correct the wrong 
impressions that have been created by silence and to re- 
assure loving fathers and mothers throughout the land that 
when the real moment of trial and anxious concern arrived 
their dear soldier boys were tenderly cared for. 

“And what is true of the Sisters is also true of the 
priests. In the beginning it began to be feared that the 
number of priests would be altogether inadequate, and no 
doubt it would had it not been for those priests who so 
nobly and generously volunteered their services. Take, for 
instance, Camp Thomas, with which this city is chiefly con- 
cerned. Of the forty-five regiments stationed in the camp, 
but two came with Catholic chaplains. The number of Cath- 
olics in the Camp Thomas army has been estimated at 19,000. 
What could two priests do for so large a body scattered as 
they were all over the park? Even the two chaplains did 
not remain. Father Daly accompanied his regiment, the 
Sixty-ninth New York, to Tampa, and after his departure 
the entire camp was dependent on Father Colbert, of the 
Fourteenth Minnesota. And what was true of Camp Thomas 
was true of all the other camps. It was, of course, too late 
to talk of permanent chaplains or to protest that distributive 
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justice had not been observed in the mustering of the army. 
The matter was brought to the attention of several promi- 
nent prelates, who stated the facts to the Washington 
authorities. Secretary Alger realized the situation and did 
all in his power under the circumstances to remedy the past. 
He issued an order that the priests in the neighborhood of 
the various camps and also those who volunteered to assist 
them should be permitted to have access to the troops and 
receive every countesy from the commanding officers. Since 
that order was issued no camp in the country suffered for 
want of priests, who only awaited the assurance that no 
obstacle would be placed in the way of their working amongst 
the soldiers. 

“Camp Thomas, for instance, has had in addition to 
Father Colbert, who performed the labor of a giant in the 
various regiments, the services of the following priests: 
Fathers Ottke, Gottwalles and Tobin, of this city (Chatta- 
nooga); Father Flanagan, of Winchester; Father Morris, 
of Nashville; Fathers Gerney and Hagarty, of Kentucky; 
Father Lilly, of Kansas; Fathers Kelly, Gainon and Reis, 
of Savannah; Fathers Lemor, McSweeny, Kenny and Rus- 
sell, of Baltimore; Fathers McCarthy, Belford, White, 
Chrysostom, Bader and Dooley, of New York and Brook- 
lyn; and Fathers McMahon and Ryan, of Philadelphia. To 
these may be added the name of Father McCarthy, a Jesuit, 
from Sixteenth Street, New York, who came at the request 
of Cardinal Gibbons when there was danger that the Sisters 
attending the Third Division hospital would be left without 
a priest. He remained only two days, as he was relieved by 
Fathers Russell and Kenny, of Baltimore, who will remain 
in charge as long as there is any necessity for a priest. 

“ These facts are now recalled as it is not generally known 
that so many priests have worked among the Catholic sol- 
diers at Chickamauga. Neither is it realized what sacrifices 
that work entailed. The Catholic priests were genuine vol- 
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unteers. They gave up ther work at home; they came a 
long distance at their own expense; they bought horses at 
war prices and incurred a great many other incidental ex- 
penses. They worked hard within the regimental and divi- 
sion hospitals and earned the respect and the esteem of all 
with whom they came into contact. They showed a great 
deal of tact in dealing with the officers of the regiments and 
managed to avoid that friction which would almost seem 
inevitable from the uncertainty of their position. It was 
fortunate indeed for those Catholics who rushed to their 
country’s defense without making any inquiry about what 
provision was to be made for their spiritual interests that 
so many priests followed up the army, for otherwise many 
of the poor fellows who have been stricken by a foe more 
potent than the Spaniards would have died without the con- 
solation which the administration of the sacraments affords 
every Catholic.” 


From all this it may be seen what was done to comfort 
the sick and the dying. The priests who have visited Chicka- 
mauga during the past few months ought to feel reasonably 
assured that they have left nothing undone to merit the 
praise of “ well done, good and faithful servants ”. 

Rev. P. J. McMahon and Rev. Thomas F. Ryan, of 
Philadelphia, are priests who deserve especial credit for work 
performed in this southern camp. Two Kentucky soldiers 
passed Father Ryan’s tent while he was saying Mass and 
they were filled with wonder and amazement. The vest- 
ments were a revelation to them, and they told a Sister that 
they would like to meet a priest face to face. After the 
Mass, Father Ryan, clad in semi-regimentals, came along. 
One of the men asked him when the priest would come. 
On Father Ryan telling them he was the priest, they wére 
astonished and required the assurance of the Sisters to con- 
firm the statement. 
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I cannot close this chapter on Chickamauga better than 
by quoting the following letter written by a private soldier 
in August, 1808: 


“There was an impressive scene on the edge of the camp 
of the Ninth New York last Sunday morning, when a Sol- 
emn Mass of thanksgiving was celebrated by Rev. Thos. F. 
Ryan, of Philadelphia, assisted by Rev. James A. Dooley, 
of New York, as deacon; Rev. William Whyte, D.D., of 
Brooklyn, sub-deacon, and Rev. Walter Gottwallis, of 
Chattanooga, master of ceremonies. Father Dooley preached 
the sermon, his theme being obedience and submission to 
higher authority the marks of true heroes. He extolled the 
men of Chickamauga for their forbearance under the trials 
of camp life. 

“There were present men from every regiment in the 
park, representing nearly every State in the Union. Wuerth’s 
Mass was sung, and the boys in blue were assisted by sev- 
eral prominent singers from SS. Peter and Paul’s Church, 
Chickamauga, from which place a good representation came. 

“Tt was a laudable sight indeed to see the men who had 
volunteered their lives and services for their country joining 
prayers with the good priests in thanksgiving for the success 
of the American arms, and at the close of the Mass, the 
‘Benedictus Dominus Deus Israel’ ascended in chorus to 
Heaven for the repose of the souls of comrades who died 
from the enemy’s bullets and as many more from neglect 
of ‘ friends’ in the hospitals. ‘ Holy God, We Praise Thy 
Name’, was sung by all present. 

“What a contrast has been presented by the work of 
these priests, together with Chaplain Colbert, of Minnesota ; 
Father Bader, of Baltimore, and Tobin, of Chattanooga, to 
say nothing of transient visitors, on behalf of the enlisted 
men compared to that of many of the commissioned mounte- 
banks parading on the pay-rolls of Uncle Sam! From place 
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to place, camp to camp, they have moved, daily ministering 
to the afflicted, consoling the weary, absolving the unfor- 
tunate, and everywhere among the men they are respected. 
Their work is done in the company street, not at the officers’ 
mess; they urge duty to God and country. There are some 
‘ Chaplains’ in the park who have not performed one meri- 
torious act since they were commissioned—men who from 
lack of sincerity would starve at a Salvation Army meeting. 
Yet these latter class hold the commission of chaplains in 
regiments with fifty to seventy per cent of the rank and file 
of Catholics. 

“This was the thought in the mind of the writer as 
Father Dooley was urging the men to obedience to higher 
authority rather than show disloyalty to. the flag under the 
terrible strain the majority have suffered from at Chicka- 
mauga.” 


CHAPTER IX 


CAMPS ALGER AND WIKOFF 


The Sisters as wandering Samaritans going from camp 
to camp. “ Angels of the fever wards’ and their effective 
work on Long Island. President McKinley's visit to Mon- 
tauk Point. A surgeon’s comparison of the relative efficiency 
of graduated trained nurses and Sisters of Charity. Chap- 
lain Fitzgerald, the Hero of Santiago. 


During the early part of the war the Sisters were wan- 
dering Samaritans, traveling from camp to camp and paus- 
ing longest where their services were most needed. As one 
camp was disbanded they would move on to where another 
had been started. In this way one Sister frequently did 
service in five or six camps. 

Camp Alger, near Falls Church, in Virginia, was one of 
the first of the camps established. There were 107 deaths 
during the period of the existence of this camp. The num- 
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ber of sick patients was easily ten times that number. 
Typhoid fever was the greatest enemy the physicians and 
the nurses had to fight. Early in 1898 a request was sent 
to the mother house of the order of the Sisters of Charity 
at Emmittsburg, asking for twenty Sisters for Camp Alger. 
The Sisters responded at once and performed splendid ser- 
vice for many weary weeks. Reinforcements came from 
time to time, and when Camp Alger was abandoned, a por- 
tion of the Sisters went to Camp Wikoff, at Point Montauk, 
N. Y., while the others were assigned to Camp Meade, near 
Middletown, Pennsylvania. One of the soldiers who came 
from Cuba was sent to Camp Alger, suffering with fever. 
Speaking of the horrors of the war in Cuba, he said: 


“Tt was the grave-digging that broke down many of our 
boys. Nothing could be more disheartening than to take 
the body of a dead comrade out and fight off the buzzards 
while digging the grave. It is bad enough to hear the earth 
rattle down on the top of a coffin containing the form of a 
comrade, but it is shocking to put an uncoffined form into 
the ground and pile the dirt on top of it. 

“The men detailed for burials were easily disheartened, 
and the soldier who lost heart was a candidate for an early 
burial.” 


Very effective work was performed by the Sisters in 
charge of the hospitals at Camp Wikoff on Long Island. 
During the existence of this camp 257 soldiers died. In 
addition to this, 87 of the enfeebled volunteers died at sea 
on the transports while en route from Cuba to Montauk 
Point. Thirty-seven Sisters constituted the first batch of 
“ Angels of the fever wards ”, reporting at Camp Montauk. 
Seven of these were immunes who were assigned to the 
yellow fever patients. Once there were over one hundred 
Sisters at work in this camp. During the greater part of 
the time they were in charge of Sister Adelaide d’Annoi. 
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At one period thirty-four were recalled for service in Cuba 
and Porto Rico. When Dr. Senn, the famous army sur- 
geon, arrived at this camp he was delighted to find Sister 
Mary Paul, of St. Joseph’s Hospital, Chicago, among those 
waiting upon the sick soldiers. The meeting was extremely 
cordial because this Sister for years had been Dr. Senn’s 
assistant in operations performed in Chicago. 

Under date of August 25, 1898, Sister Perboyre wrote 
from Montauk Point to Sister Agnes, of New Orleans: 


“ All our sick are now at Montauk Point. I found thirty- 
seven of our community nursing the sick at this camp when 
we reached it. We now have over fifty Sisters of Charity 
on duty. I cannot tell you how it feels to be on land duty 
again, for after many days we at least reached Montauk 
Point. The whole place is white with tents. Each Sister 
has charge of a tent, and there are about forty-eight or fifty 
patients in each. I am on night duty, and happy am I. I 
have the whole tent to myself. A tent is called a ward. It 
is quite different from night duty in the dear old Charity 
Hospital in New Orleans. But oh! what a pleasure it is to 
be able to do something for these poor sufferers. There 
are so many sick, but all are so good, so patient. You never 
saw such good men. I am taking temperature, pulse, respi- 
ration, getting drinks, administering hypodermics and spong- 
ing all night. I am so busy that the night passes before I 
know it, and lo! the day has dawned. I have to work by 
candle light in the camp, and I have one lantern and I should 
have said one candle. I have three men for assistants at 
night, and this is very necessary in lifting and making the 
patients comfortable. 

“T felt very strange at first all alone in a big white tent, 
at night, with only men for my companions. But I thought, 
“God sent me here—here is the duty He wants me to per- 
form, and how glad I am that I am able to do some good.’ 
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And all the strange feeling passed away and I thanked God 
that I had come. The men are so patient, so helpless; they 
watch for our coming and going, our getting them drinks, 
moistening their parched lips and hot, fevered brows. They 
never murmur or moan, and this touches me most of all. 
All our Sisters are equally busy. We hardly see one another 
all day, each is so busy in her ward. But when we do meet 
occasionally we are just as happy as you could wish us to be. 
All are so kind to us, and we are very comfortable. Now, 
don’t expect us to write often, dear Sister, for our patients 
need all our care.” 

A number of chaplains were on duty at this camp, among 
them Rey. Francis P. Duffy, of St. Gabriel’s Church, in 
New York City. He celebrated Mass at intervals and min- 
istered to the sick and dying soldiers in the hospitals. The 
Sisters, as far as possible, lived up to the ordinary rule of 
their religious life. There was a chapel tent a short dis- 
tance from the annex, where Mass was celebrated every 
morning, and here the Blessed Sacrament reposed for visi- 
tation and meditation during the day. This, however, was 
not only taken advantage of by the Sisters, but many of the 
officers and soldiers were to be found there kneeling in 
prayer. 

A favorable impression must have been made on Presi- 
dent McKinley at the time of his visit to the camp by the 
manner in which the Sisters conducted their part of the 
work. 

“ How are you getting along with your patients?’ asked 
the President of the Sister in charge of the division. 

“Very well,” was the mild reply. 

“Do you get everything you need?” was the next query. 

“Yes, sir,’ answered the Sister. 

“Well,” replied the President, “I am pleased to hear it. 
Whatever you need, let us know and you shall have it.” 

The President, it is said, was very much surprised and at 
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the same time extremely pleased, and left the annex with a 
feeling of satisfaction at the condition of affairs. 

An interesting story was told by the Montauk Point cor- 
respondent of the Philadelphia Ledger. He wrote regard- 
ing the conditions existing in the fall of 1898: 


“Yesterday was given to centering the sick in the middle 
wards of the general hospital and, as far as may be, getting 
all into the inside and more sheltered tents, so that in the 
event of the storm that is promised there may be every pos- 
sible protection. In the cold wind of last Saturday one of 
the Sisters stood the whole night through, with her skirts 
held out at the widest, trying to shield one very sick boy in 
an outside ward from the draught. 

“The new boarded-in wards are not quite completed. 
The patients that were moved into them were very grateful 
for the change from under canvas and for being in a room 
with a heating stove. 

“The good Sisters who have had charge of the annex 
began going away to-day to the camp at Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, where, it is said, there is a greater need of them than 
here. They will leave in parties of twelve as fast as the 
lessening numbers in their wards will permit. Their latest 
charge, the sick that arrived on the Missouri on Saturday, 
have held the most serious cases they have had to deal with, 
and with some it is only their untiring energy that is sav- 
ing life.” 

In a war letter to the Lancet Clinic from Montauk Point, 
Long Island, Dr. S. P. Kramer, of Cincinnati, major and 
brigade surgeon, United States volunteers, and executive 
officer of the hospital annex of the United States hospital, 
Camp Wikoff, discusses the relative efficiency of graduated 
trained nurses and the Sisters of Charity. He says: 

“My experience here has convinced me of some things 
in regard to nurses. The general hospital here is divided 
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into about two equal divisions, the main hospital and the 
annex. The former has trained nurses—lay women—under 
a female superintendent; the latter has Sisters of Charity, 
under a Sister Superior. Whatever may be the case in civil 
institutions, in the field hospital the Sister of Charity is far 
superior. 

“Sisters do good work. There is with them no bicker- 
ing with the ward doctor, no fussiness, no refusing to per- 
form menial work when necessary, no desire to ‘ shine’ as 
is the case with the ‘trained nurse’. The Sister of Charity 
has no ambition but duty; she obeys all orders quietly, with 
a prompt, orderly and willing manner. No sacrifice is too 
great, no service too menial. It has been a matter of gen- 
eral comment here that the annex is a far superior hospital 
to the main branch, and to my mind this is largely due to 
the presence of the Sisters of Charity in the former.” 


Dr. Kramer began his professional career as an inside 
attendant in the Cincinnati Hospital. He joined the volun- 
teers at the first call and continued in hospital duty until the 
close of the war. 

The story of Camp Wikoff would not be complete with- 
out a reference to Father Fitzgerald, the chaplain of the 
fighting Twenty-second Infantry. He united with the size 
and appearance of a giant the gentleness and kindness of a 
woman. Father Fitzgerald was with his regiment in the 
struggle before Santiago, and he returned with the men to 
Camp Wikoff. The following fragment of a conversation 
in one of the wards of the hospital tells the story more 
effectively than could any words of mine: 


“Yes, sir,” says Lieutenant Darcy, of the Fourth In- 
fantry, looking affectionately from the next cot at the 
priestly giant, ““‘ Chap’ was the real hero of Santiago. 
He did more for our men than any man we had. It made 
no difference to him what regiment you belonged to. If you 
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were wounded or in distress, ‘Chap’s’ arms were soon about 
you. He was in the trenches with us. He feared no danger. 
With the red cross on his arm, he was a constant target for 
Spanish bullets, but the devils — God bless him — couldn’t 
hit him.” 

Then Father Fitzgerald laughed. 

“But they made some fine holes in my hat,” he said. 


Father Fitzgerald will not listen to the story that he 
picked up a rifle from a wounded soldier and went into the 
fight himself. 

“No,” he says, “that is not true. I was true to my 
obligation and the red cross on my arm. I did not join in 
the fighting.” 

“TI came with my regiment from Fort Crook, Nebraska,” 
continued he. “ They were as husky a lot of compact man- 
hood as ever answered a roll-call. We went over on the 
Orizaba and joined the Fifth Army Corps, the finest body 
of men, I honestly believe, that were ever called to the field 
of battle. We landed on June 22 and expected to be called 
to the assistance of the Rough Riders, but our men were 
not needed at the front and they lay about until July 1, 
when they were called into action. The boys were all keyed 
up with excitement and kept their health wonderfully, con- 
sidering what they had to face in the rotten and rain-soaked 
trenches. 

“It was not until the 17th, when the business of blood 
was over and their will relaxed, that they went to pieces, 
and then the sick roll grew with marvelous and pitiful 
rapidity. After the first engagement in which so many of 
the Rough Riders were hurt, I was made an assistant in 
Dr. Wood’s hospital and helped to take the wounded in 
army wagons to Siboney. I was permitted to go to the” 
front and help carry the wounded to the rear. I shall never 
forget the groans of those poor fellows in the rough, jolting 
army wagons. Their sufferings were agonizing. 
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“I helped to send two hundred sick to Tampa before 
July 1. Then I went to the front again with my own regi- 
ment and was in the trenches with them. The pluck of those 
men was magnificent. They had to walk miles in the broil- 
ing sun to get a drink of water. Often they fainted by the 
way, but they uttered no complaints. Hard-tack and sugar 
were the only supplies we got at first. During the armistice 
I went back to the hospital and closed the eyes of one hun- 
dred men. I helped to bury many of them and dug graves 
with my own hands. Then came the bombardment and I 
was hurried to the front again. 

“You cannot say too much about the forbearance and 
fortitude of the American soldier. Each man seemed to 
think his neighbor sicker than himself, and men bore the 
burden of their fellows when they could scarcely drag them- 
selves along. To see the men who went out in such mag- 
nificent form returning now on the transports mere shadows 
of wrecked humanity makes the heart sick.” 


CHAPTER X 
MARTYRS TO DUTY 


Six members of the Sisterhood who gave up thew lives in 
the cause of God and their country. Many others whose 
names will never be known to the world. Grief of the sol- 
diers on hearing of the death of Sister Mary Agnes. A 
beautiful poetic tribute from the pen of Mrs. Honor Walsh. 


Before the conflict between the United States and Spain 
had ended a number of Sisters sacrificed their lives in the 
cause of humanity. These martyrs to duty gave up their 
lives without a murmur. As in the Civil War, it will never 
be fully known precisely how many Sisters died from fever 
and exposure contracted in camp and hospital. There are, 
however, six known instances that deserve more than pass- 
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ing notice. They were Sister Caroline, Sister Mary Agnes, 
Sister Anthony, Sister Mary Bernardine Muth, and Sister 
Anastatia, of the Sisters of Charity, and Sister Mary Eliza- 
beth Flannagan, of the Sisters of Mercy. 

When the war broke out Sister Caroline was among the 
Sisters of Charity sent to the front to nurse sick soldiers. 
She was assigned to Camp Thomas, Chickamauga, where 
she remained until the camp was broken, when she was 
transferred to Knoxville, Tenn. While at Knoxville, Sister 
Caroline showed symptoms of typhoid fever, and in order 
to give her the best attention, she was hurried on to St. 
Agnes Hospital, Baltimore. Her condition gradually be- 
came better until the tenth day, when there was a change 
and she became worse and continued to sink until her death. 
The attending physicians said she had rallied from the fever, 
but that heart disease and pneumonia had attacked her, and 
in her weakened condition she was unable to withstand them. 
She was the first Sister of Charity of those sent to the front 
to die from the effects of typhoid fever contracted while in 
camp. 

Sister Caroline was born in Baltimore, and was twenty- 
five years old the day before she died. Her name in the 
world was Wolf. Her education was received at the Im- 
maculate Conception school for girls. She was received 
into the order of the Sisters of Charity in 1895 and went 
to St. Joseph’s Academy, Emmittsburg, Md. Afterward, 
she went to St. Vincent’s Asylum, Buffalo, where she was 
laboring when directed to go to Chickamauga with other 
members of the order. According to the rules of the order, 
she could not have been professed until she had been a mem- 
ber of the order five years, but when it became almost cer- 
tain she would die she was allowed to make her profession. 
Sister Caroline was regarded as a lovely character and a 
good and capable member of the order. 

The body was placed in the parlor of the hospital and on 
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the morning of October 18, 1898, was laid in state in the 
chapel. A Solemn High Mass of Requiem was celebrated 
in the chapel of the hospital by Rev. J. F. Kennedy, assistant 
priest at the Immaculate Conception Church, assisted by 
Father McNells, chaplain of St. Joseph’s Academy, Em- 
mittsburg, as deacon, and Rev. Aloysius O’Connor, of St. 
Joseph’s Passionist Monastery, as sub-deacon. Rev. J. A. 
Maloney, chaplain of Mount Hope Retreat, was master of 
ceremonies. Father Kennedy preached. He said at the 
close of a beautiful tribute to the life of the dead Sister: 


“While at Chickamauga she contracted the disease which 
caused her death. The coronet which she wore in the ser- 
vice of her God and country has been transformed into a 
coronet of glory in heaven.” 


A large number of Sisters from the various houses of the 
order in Baltimore occupied places in the chapel. At the 
ceremony ‘“‘ Nearer My God” and the “ Benedictus’”” were 
chanted, and as the coffin was lowered into the grave the 
young ladies sang “The Star Spangled Banner”. The 
young ladies of St. John’s school, Eager and Valley Streets, 
placed two large American flags upon the grave. 


Philadelphia contributed one martyr in the person of 
Sister Mary Agnes. When disease broke out in the soldiers’ 
camps she was among the first to volunteer her services as 
a nurse, and on August 8, 1898, was assigned to duty at 
Camp Wikoff, Montauk Point, Long Island. She remained 
at that post until September 26, when the camp was aban- 
doned. Hers was a trying task, as she was a night nurse 
and had to keep the long vigils in sleepless watchfulness. 
She did not return to the city when Camp Wikoff broke up, 
but went to Jacksonville, Fla., continuing to labor incessantly 
until she could stand the strain no longer, and on October 8 
received her furlough as required for an army nurse and 
was brought to St. Joseph’s Hospital in Philadelphia. 
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Though so very sick herself, her thoughts were of her late 
charges, and when taken from the ambulance in a fainting 
condition she was heard to mutter, ‘‘ Oh, the poor fellows”, 
in a sympathetic tone. She was not constitutionally strong, 
and when the typhoid fever set in other complications arose, 
and though it was believed for a time that she might recover, 
she suffered a relapse and a fatal ending was anticipated 
and resulted. 

Following her death a number of soldiers whom she had 
nursed at Camp Wikoff called at the hospital and gave ex- 
pression of their sorrow. One who was unable to control 
his emotion, filled up and tearfully said, “I owe to her my 
life. She nursed me with such tenderness and showed such 
sympathy for me that through her my life has been saved.”’ 

Sister Mary Agnes was known in the world as Miss 
Sweeney, and her family reside in Clinton, Mass. She was 
thirty-five years of age, and came to St. Joseph’s Hospital 
from the mother house at Emmittsburg, Md. She served in 
the charity wards among the worthy poor and served them 
with the greatest fidelity. The physicians attached to the 
hospital staff placed unlimited confidence in her abilities as 
a nurse, and she always showed good judgment and pos- 
sessed in a superlative degree that rarest of attributes, 
common sense. 

At the funeral service, Solemn Requiem Mass was cele- 
brated in the hospital chapel by Rev. William F. Likely, 
C.M., of St. Vincent’s Seminary, Germantown. Rev. Rufus 
C. Duff, S.J., of the Church of the Gesu, the hospital chap- 
lain, was deacon, and Rev. John W. Moore, C.M., of St. 
Vincent’s Seminary, was sub-deacon. The absolution was 
performed by Father Likely, who also delivered an appro- 
priate sermon. Many Sisters of Charity from the local . 
houses of the order were present, as also the whole staff of 
hospital physicians and the nurses of St. Joseph’s Training 
School. A number of beautiful floral emblems were placed 
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at the casket by the nurses and doctors. The family of 
Sister Mary Agnes was present at the obsequies. 


About the same time Sister Mary Anastatia Burke died 
at Mount Hope Retreat, near Baltimore, of typhoid fever, 
contracted while nursing the soldiers in camp at Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 

About the latter part of August, 1898, Sister Anastatia, 
who had been one of the teachers in St. Martin’s Female 
Academy, Baltimore, was assigned, with other members of 
the order, to nurse the soldiers at Montauk Point, L. I., but 
after she had been there a short time was sent to the camp 
at Huntsville. There she contracted the fever, and though 
she made every effort to fight off the disease, was at last 
compelled to succumb. She was removed to Mount Hope 
Retreat where she improved after a time but suffered a re- 
lapse, from which she was unable to rally. Her funeral 
took place on the day following her death, and she was 
buried in the little cemetery within the grounds of the in- 
stitution. 

Sister Anastatia was twenty-three years old, and was a 
daughter of Judge Burke, of Santa Barbara, Cal., of which 
city her brother was the Mayor. Her father is of Irish 
birth, while her mother is of Spanish descent. Sister Anas- 
tatia entered the Order of the Sisters of Charity at the 
mother-house at Emmittsburg, Md. The greater part of 
her life as a religious was spent at St. Martin’s Female 
Academy, where she was not only beloved by the other 
Sisters, but also by the students of* the school. Sister 
Emanuel, of the same order, is an aunt of Sister Anastatia. 


Sister Mary Bernardine Muth, of the Sisters of Charity, 
passed away at St. Vincent’s Retreat, Mount Pleasant, N. J., 
in the first week of August, 1899, as the result of illness 
contracted while nursing the invalid soldiers. Sister Ber- 
nardine was among the very earliest of those who volun- 
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teered their services in response to President McKinley’s 
call for nurses. Her assignment was Montauk Point, N. J., 
and she was the second Sister to report for duty at that 
place. 

After the disbanding of the camp at Montauk Point, 
Sister Bernardine was ordered to the camp at Jacksonville, 
Fla., and while there contracted typhoid fever. She became 
seriously ill and was brought on to Providence Hospital at 
Washington, D. C., and placed under the care of Sister 
Beatrice. In February she had recovered sufficiently to re- 
turn to duty in St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum at Boston. 
Soon after this she broke down and was ordered by her 
physicians to Point Pleasant. 

Sister Bernardine was born in Baltimore about 1853. 
She entered the Order of Sisters of Charity in 1881, mak- 
ing her vows at the mother house of the order at Emmitts- 
burg. 

Sister Bernardine is survived by four brothers, Messrs. 
Frank X., Sebastian A. and George L. Muth, of the firm of 
Muth Brothers, wholesale druggests of Baltimore, and Rev. 
Brother Clementian, of the Order of Christian Brothers, 
of Paris. Brother Clementian is brother assistant to the 
superior general of the order. 

Mrs. Honor Walsh, a talented journalist of Philadelphia, 
has written a poem wherein the story of these heroines is 
beautifully and pathetically told. With the permission of 
the writer, this tribute is incorporated in these pages. 


MeEMoRIAL Day, 1899. 


Here, the conqueror’s ovation :— 
Where, the guerdon of the slain? 
Through the trumps of gratulation 
Sobs the treble note of pain,— 
“Are our brave so soon forgotten? Have our 
dearest died in vain?” 
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Yea, the nation wears her mourning,— 
Mourns a minute or an hour; 
See! her living are returning 
And she glories in their power ;— 
Golden bees, they swim in honey from the grave- 
yard’s rifled flower! 


Yet the dead will be remembered, 
And their story conned again, 
When their deathless deeds are numbered 
For the listening future’s ken, 
On the roster of the ages shall their names be 
known of men. 


Man must glorify man’s glory,— 
Pause! was’t man alone that died? 
Scan again the record gory,— 
Angel women there abide,— 
Sisters of the dying soldier, spouses of the Crucified! 


Clearer than the musket rattle, 
Deeper than the sounding drum; 
Music in the din of battle, 
Simple little words, ‘‘ We come. 
For the service of our Master and our country’s 
need we come.” 


To the succor of the nation 
For nor praise nor wage they came; 
One poor soldier lad’s salvation, 
Dearer seemed to them than fame, 
All their recompense and glory centered in One 
Holy Name. 


Earth’s poor meed is scantily given,— 
Little cared they for its dole, 
Deeds like theirs rank high in heaven 
Writ upon God’s fadeless scroll ;— 
When the sacrifice is perfect, Christ has perfected 
the soul! 
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Dumb the plainsman’s malediction, 
Hushed the hill boy’s homesick strain, 
When, like balm of benediction, 
Hymned in heavenly sweet refrain— 
“« Sister’s ” prayers and jests and labors banished 
doubt and soothed pain. 


Noble life and death heroic! 
Could one higher guerdon crave? 
When the cynic and the stoic 
Mourn beside the Sisters’ grave 
Tears are jewels in the crowning of the gentle 
and the brave! 


Died these patriot saints, infected 
By the fevers of the tent ; 
Are their lonely graves neglected? 
Is the nation’s heart content? 
May no grateful word be written for the martyrs’ 
monument? 


CHAPTER XI 
IN THE CITY HOSPITALS 


Impossible to enumerate all of the institutions that cared 
for the soldiers; special honor, however, due to St. Agnes’, 
St. Joseph's and St. Mary’s hospitals, in Philadelphia. Ice 
baths for typhoid fever patients. Four Indian nurses who 
nursed the sick men at Camp Cuba Libre, Jacksonville, Fla. 


The work of the Catholic Sisterhoods was not always 
performed on the battlefields. Many hundreds of soldiers 
were nursed back to life in the city hospitals, presided over 
by Sisters of Charity, Sisters of Mercy, and Sisters of the 
Third Order of St. Francis. It would not be possible to 
enumerate all of the institutions that were engaged in this 
humane work, but it is only fair to say that St. Mary’s, St. 
Joseph’s, and St. Agnes’ Hospitals, in the city of Philadel- 
phia, were especially distinguished in the work of caring 
for the injured and fever-stricken soldiers. The following 
communication was the prelude to this work: 
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“War DEPARTMENT, 
SURGEON GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WasHINGTON, May 3, 1898. 


Dr. Micuaet O’Hara, St. AcNngEs’ Hospirat, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Sir :— 

Acknowledging the receipt of your letter of the 25th 
ultimo, offering the use of several hospitals in various parts 
of the country and the services of the Sisters attached to 
your institution for the care of the sick and wounded in the 
present war, I have to inform you the same has been placed 
on file in this office for future reference. 


Very respectfully, 


GrEoRGE M. STERNBERG, 
Surgeon General United States Army.” 


The offer of the Sisters was made at the suggestion and, 
of course, with the hearty approbation of Archbishop Ryan. 
The seven hospitals under the care of the Sisters in the 
province of Philadelphia were all prepared for any work the 
government officials might see fit to impose on them. The 
greater part of this labor of love, however, fell to the lot 
of the Sisters of the order in charge of St. Agnes’ Hospital, 
in Philadelphia. The sick soldiers began to arrive at this 
hospital on August 27, 1898, and came in squads of from 
twelve to ninety until November 12th of the same year. 
They came principally from Fernandina, Fla., Camp Meade, 
Middletown, Pa., and the hospital ship Relief. 

During one night alone 152 ice baths were given to the 
typhoid patients. One interesting patient was Lieutenant 
Thomas Cox of Troop H, roth Cavalry. Cox came from 
Salt Lake City, and was once a Virginia slave. His father 
was a Baptist preacher. The lieutenant had been in the 
service of Uncle Sam for twenty-five years in the regulars 
and also served in the Civil War. A good conversationalist, 
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he, with his comrades, was surprised at the amount of work 
which was accomplished by the Sisters whom, they said, 
labored too hard, —the one complaint they made against 
them. First, he said, you find them scrubbing the floors, 
and after that running around for hours attending the pa- 
tients. Another interesting arrival at the hospital was S. R. 
Robinson, also colored, of the roth Cavalry. He is credited 
with being the man who fired the first shot at Santiago. 

One detachment of invalids came from Camp Thomas at 
Chickamauga, Ga. Dr. E. D. Mitchell represented St. Agnes’ 
Hospital on the relief train that was sent to convey the 
sufferers to Philadelphia. A stop was also made at Fer- 
nandina, Fla., by this expedition, and when the train re- 
turned to the Quaker City it contained 100 fever-stricken 
soldiers. The men were divided among the various city 
hospitals, St. Agnes securing its full share. The soldiers 
were delighted with the manner in which they were treated, 
and were especially glad to be near their northern homes. 
Sister Didoca, the chief nurse from St. Agnes’ Hospital, 
declared that the very air of home seemed to make the men 
better. ‘‘ Those who had temperatures of 104 or 105 be- 
fore reaching Washington,” she said, “ showed a marked 
decrease on the run to the city, and they took an interest in 
their surroundings. All but the very sick began to brighten 
up as soon as the start north was made. The weather was 
greatly in their favor. Thanks be to God, all got to this 
city safely. With few exceptions, all the sick recovered, a 
result largely due to the unremitting care of the Sister 
nurses. 

Two deaths reported among the patients at St. Agnes’ 
and St. Mary’s are remarkable for the coincidences con- 
nected with the cases. Both men were Catholics and devoted 
to each other, being “chums”. They were members of the 
same company and from the same town, and both died 
within the same hour and in the same manner. They were 
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Paul Bartsch and Henry J. Wind, of Company D, Third 
New York Volunteers, and were from Olean, N. Y. The 
first named died at St. Agnes’, and the second at St. Mary’s. 
Bartsch had his mother and sister with him at his death. 
Young Wind, only a short time before the end came, spoke 
as if he were afraid of being considered a coward for giving 
in so easily. “ But, oh, I was so sick,” he said, ‘‘ and when 
I go home to mother she’ll know I was a soldier.” 

On the 29th of August, 1898, the high-water mark of 
patriotism was reached at St. Agnes’ Hospital. On this 
date the Sisters of St. Francis sent a special hospital train 
to Camp Meade, at Middletown, Pa., at their own expense 
to bring the sick soldiers to their hospital. The physicians 
in charge of the train were Drs. Elwood R. Kirby, E. D. 
Mitchell, J. O’Malley, Austin O’Malley, and J. J. Sullivan. 
The following Sisters acted as nurses: Sisters Maura, Di- 
duca, Hedwig, Marianne, Emerita, Lea, Philippina and 
Balthasar, of St. Agnes’, and Dr. Samuel L. Steer and 
Sisters Crucifixa, Natalia, and Hildaberta, of St. Mary’s. 
All told, 493 soldiers were cared for at the hospital of St. 
Agnes. The regiment sending the largest number was the 
First Rhode Island, 47 of whose members were received. 
The Third Pennsylvania was second, with 43; the Third 
Wisconsin was represented by 38; Twenty-fourth United 
States Infantry, 31; Two Hundred and Third New York, 
26; Sixteenth United States Infantry, 14; Two Hundred 
and First New York, 13; Thirty-fourth Michigan, 13; 
Thirty-fifth Michigan, 13; Fourth Missouri, 12; Fifteenth 
Minnesota, 12; First United States Cavalry, 11; Tenth 
Ohio, II. 

St. Joseph’s Hospital, in Philadelphia, under the care of 
the Sisters of Charity, ran a very close race with St. Agnes’ 
Hospital for the honor of taking care of the largest number 
of soldiers. One train from Camp Meade brought seventy- 
six patients for the Sisters. This hospital train was in 
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charge of seven physicians, ten trained nurses, and five 
Sisters; Drs. John S. Miller, Melvin B. Franklin, M. Elmer, 
Harvey F. Smith, C. F. English, Wilmer R. Batt, and 
John N. Altender, and Sisters Angeline, Mary Grace, Jo- 
sephine, Benedicta and Anna Maria accompanied the train. 
Messrs. Edmonds and Boorse, of City Councils Relief Com- 
mittee, were with the party. 

Sister Margaret, of St. Joseph’s, was especially zealous 
in caring for the sick. She served for a long time in the 
Third Army Division Hospital at Chickamauga, Ga. One 
of the physicians at the camp informed her of a soldier, a 
member of the A. P. A., who said that when he reached 
home he was going to join the Catholic Church. When 
asked for his reasons, the soldier said the modesty, charity 
and self-sacrifice of the Sisters had so impressed him as to 
cause a reaction and remove his prejudices. Sister Mar- 
garet was warm in her praises of Major (Doctor) Brese- 
hemen, who, she says, left nothing undone for the good of 
the sick. He had a dining room built for the convalescents 
and personally inquired into everything. The soldiers were 
deeply grateful for everything done for them, and when 
they first saw the Sisters’ coronets the non-Catholics were 
filled with astonishment and asked, “ Who are they?” Sis- 
ter Margaret continued her good work after her return to 
St. Joseph’s Hospital. 

According to the Catholic Standard and Times, it was a 
fortunate thing for St. Joseph’s Hospital and for his fellow- 
soldier patients that young Edward A. Muldoon, of the State 
Fencibles, was among those taken to that institution. Young 
Muldoon was stricken ill with fever while the Sixth Penn- 
sylvania Regiment was at Camp Alger. His mother, Mrs. 
E. Muldoon, the veteran school teacher, well known in Phila- 
delphia, no sooner heard of his illness than she was off to 
the camp with all despatch. She immediately sought out 
Colonel Schall, and Father Sherman, S.J., chaplain of the 
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Fourth Missouri, from whom she received every kindness 
and courtesy. With their aid she was enabled to perform 
many valuable services for the boys in camp. As early as 
possible she arranged for the removal of her son to his home, 
where he remained for two weeks. His progréss was unsatis- 
factory, however, and he was taken to St. Joseph’s Hospital. 
When he entered the institution it was thought that he would 
die, but the skilful nursing of the Sisters pulled him through, 
and he was discharged after a five weeks’ stay. During that 
period Mrs. Muldoon evinced her gratitude by constant and 
wonderfully productive labors in behalf of the hospital. By 
personal solicitation, she obtained donations of money and 
supplies aggregating hundreds of dollars in value. The 
Sisters were amazed by her success in this work, and re- 
peatedly expressed their gratitude. 

During his stay in the hospital, young Muldoon had the 
good fortune to be under the immediate care of Sister 
Honorena, who has spent forty of the sixty-eight years of 
her life in nursing, and who was engaged in this work dur- 
in the Civil War. On the day of the funeral services of 
Sister Mary Agnes, young Muldoon was visited by Chaplain 
Hoyt, of the Sixth Pennsylvania Regiment, who, accom- 
panied by young Muldoon, attended the Requiem Mass in 
the hospital chapel and was much impressed by the solemnity 
of the occasion. 

The work performed by the Sisters at St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital was a repetition of that done at St. Agnes’ and St. 
Joseph’s. The Sisters of St. Francis were in charge here 
and they performed their work with zeal and discretion. 

Archbishop Ryan visited this hospital one day and went 
from cot to cot speaking words of good cheer and consola- 
tion to the sick soldiers. They were delighted with this 
attention and one non-Catholic, receiving the archbishop’s 
blessing, was deeply affected, telling the Sister that he valued 
it more than he could express in mere words. 
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Charles H. Smith, a West Virginian from Tannery, 
Preston County, when cured, walked out without bidding 
good-bye to the sisters and doctors, much to their astonish- 
ment. A characteristic letter came from him, however, an- 
nouncing his safe arrival home and explaining that the 
Sisters were at supper and the doctor who attended him 
away when he left. He asked the doctor to tell the Sisters 
that he hated to leave thus, but wanted to get his train and 
did not like to disturb them. 

The City Councils of Philadelphia gave evidence of their 
appreciation of the work of the Sisters in the report of the 
committee appointed to look after the care and sustenance 
of the soldiers. The report showed that in caring for the 
sick there had been no discrimination based on the matter 
of locality from which the sufferers hailed. 

In aiding families of those at the front the efforts of the 
committees were, however, necessarily confined to local 
work. This phase of the work was marked by a feature 
peculiar to the work of the Conferences of St. Vincent de 
Paul—the private records alone showing who received aid. 
Decent interment was given to soldiers whose families were 
unable to meet the expense, and it is a noteworthy fact that 
not one attempt was made to impose on the committee. 
Reference is made to the fact that some hospitals sent trains 
and that more men were cared for in Philadelphia than in 
any other city. 

The local hospitals showed remarkable elasticity in taking 
in all who were brought to them. “ This was done,” con- 
tinues the report, “ through a charity on the part of officers 
and nurses never before equalled, and in some hospitals the 
nurses and doctors gave up their quarters, while in several 
of the hospitals under direction of religious Sisterhoods, 
these noble women vacated their dormitories and in one 
instance slept in a basement. 

“All this was the more remarkable because in no insti- 
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tution was recompense asked for or expected, and the entire 
number of hospitals, with the exception of one or two 
richly endowed ones, had their resources strained through 
the noble work done.” 

In an article descriptive of the work of the hospitals in 
this city in caring for the soldiers, the Philadelphia Inquirer 
said: 


“The good Sisters of the Order of St. Francis, who have 
charge of little St. Mary’s Hospital, are doing their full 
share in the good work. They sent to Camp Meade and 
brought away twenty-four of the worst cases of typhoid, 
dysentery and hemorrhage, of whom, alas, two were beyond 
hope when they arrived, and died shortly after. The rest 
are progressing favorably. As if Dr. Steer’s hands were 
not full already, the good Sisters will receive thirty more 
patients from the next ship coming from Cuba or Porto 
Rico. 

“The action of this hospital is especially deserving of 
praise, for, besides possessing only limited space, it is situ- 
ated in the heart of a densely populated district and its am- 
bulance is in constant request. Still, as said one of the 
sweet-faced Sisters, ‘So long as we have any accommoda- 
tion we must give it for those who were ready to give their 
lives for us.’ And with this noble feeling they are ready to 
forget their own devotion. 

“The blue-gowned Sisters of Charity at St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital are not satisfied with having more than their share of 
heat prostrations. They have only a few soldiers from 
Fernandina, they want more, so they have, in response to a 
telegram from Surgeon Girard, at Camp Meade, wired him 
that they are prepared at once to take in a hundred men. 
They will probably receive them to-day or to-morrow. 

“There is some little trepidation among the good Sisters, 
for fear they will need more sheets, pillows and night shirts 
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for this sudden influx of sick mankind, and they will feel 
very grateful for any donations of this character to help 
them fulfill their part of the promise well and faithfully. 
“There are twenty of the Sisters in the hospital and they 
have thirty-one nurses in the school, so they consider them- 
selves fully fortified for any emergency needing work. The 
medical staff, consisting of Drs. Elmer, Campbell, Smith 
and English, is equally desirous of taking a goodly part in 
the noble work of bringing our sick boys back to health.”’ 


The soldiers treated at the various city hospitals came 
from Tampa, Florida, Camp Poland, Knoxville, Tenn., 
Camp Wheeler, Huntsville, Ala., Camp Shipp, Anniston, 
Ala., Fort Thomas, Kentucky, Camp Meade, Middletown, 
Pa., and Camp Cuba Libre, Jacksonville, Fla. A soldier 
correspondent, writing from Camp Meade, Pa., has the fol- 
lowing interesting paragraph: 


“This is our second Sunday at Camp Meade, and last 
Sunday the men hardly knew what to do or where to go, as 
a place of worship could not be found; but last night’s bul- 
letin announced that the Catholic soldiers who wished to 
attend Mass could do so on the grounds of the Fourth Regi- 
ment of Missouri, where Mass is celebrated every Sunday 
at 9 o'clock, and on Mondays and Fridays at 5 o’clock. 
Father Holaind, S.J., of Woodstock, Md., is now acting 
chaplain of the Fourth Missouri, in the absence of Father 
Sherman, who volunteered to go to Porto Rico, and is still 
at that place. The Young Men’s Christian Association tent, 
about forty feet square, is kindly donated the mornings 
stated for the benefit of the Catholic soldiers, and the num- 
ber of worshipers exceed those of Camp Black. Hundreds 
of them were obliged to return to their quarters with the 
satisfaction of only seeing the tent where Mass was being 
celebrated, but quite a few made arrangements to go to con- 
fession this evening, for the purpose of approaching holy 
communion on the morrow. 
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“ At a Catholic service one thing will attract the attention 
of the observer, and that is that all men in uniform are 
mixed in together, irrespective of rank. The captain, lieu- 
tenant, major or colonel, consider themselves on a level 
with the private. It certainly must have touched the hearts 
of the men to see at the foot of the rude altar First Lieu- 
tenant Hynes, of the Fourth Missouri, in his regimentals 
serving Mass for the reverend father.’ 


Some of the soldiers from Camp Libre, at Jacksonville, 
Fla., brought the information that four Indian nuns had 
arrived at that camp and were engaged in nursing the sol- 
diers. They came from Fort Pierre, South Dakota, under 
the direction of Mother Bridget. The party was accom- 
panied by Father Craft, who has taken such a deep interest 
in the welfare of the Indians of the Northwest. All of the 
Sisters are relatives of Sioux Chiefs, and Mother Bridget 
is a half-breed, her father being an Irishman. The order 
is known as the Congregation of American Sisters, only 
Indian girls being admitted. These good Sisters were 
placed in charge of the measles-and-mumps ward of the 
hospital and had fifty patients under their charge. 


CHAPTER XII 


NON-CATHOLIC TRIBUTES 


Brigadier-General Hudson, of Kansas, speaks of the Sis- 
ters in no uncertain terms. Surgeon-General Sternberg 
acknowledges the good work done by the various orders of 
the Church. Major Hall’s letter of thanks to the Sisters of 
Charity. A remarkable tribute from a Protestant Minister 
in the leading publication in the Umted States. 


During the Civil War, and after the close of that great 
episode in the history of the Republic, the members of the 
Catholic Sisterhoods, who had unselfishly devoted their time, 
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their talents, and even their lives for the benefit of their 
fellow beings, were the recipients of many beautiful tributes 
from those outside of their own religious communion. 
This testimony was all the more valuable from the fact that 
it was entirely voluntary. History has repeated itself in the 
Spanish-American war. Rising above prejudice, red tape, 
and cold departmentalism, countless officers and privates, as 
well as others, have raised their voices in praise of the char- 
ity and humanity of the Sisters. It is not possible to give 
all of the merited encomiums, but the following are fair 
illustrations of the general feeling: 


Brigadier-General Hudson, of Topeka, Kansas, has this 
to say: 


“Tt is a matter of justice to the Catholic Church to say 
that at all times and everywhere where there was sickness 
and suffering in the camps the Sisters of Charity were 
present to give their unselfish services as nurses. Protes- 
tants were made to feel that the great Protestant organiza- 
tions of the country had not that efficient organization and 
were not represented in the great labor of caring for the 
sick and wounded of our armies. It seems to me that there 
exists an opportunity for united Protestantism to perfect 
some organization that will enable them, united as one 
charitable force, to do more thoroughly their part in great 
national emergencies.” 


The Daily Picayune of New Orleans said: 


“The Sisters of Charity in camp hospitals is no evolution 
of this war. The brave soldiers who wore the gray and the 
blue in ’61-’65 tell with tears in their voices of the work of 
these devoted daughters of St. Vincent de Paul in the dark 
days of the Civil War, when brother’s hand was raised 
against brother. The soldiers of the American-Spanish war 
will tell, too, in the years to come of the deeds of heroism 
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that were performed by these same white-capped, dark-robed 
angels of charity. But of all the solace administered, the 
tears dried, the sufferings relieved, only the recording angel 
can keep the true record. 

“From the very beginning of the war the Sisters of 
Charity, famed as nurses throughout the world, were ready 
to take the field. Time and again they so expressed them- 
selves, but being a religious community they awaited only 
the call from the War Department. 

“When the terrible story of the sufferings of the soldiers 
in the Cuban trenches came to the knowledge of the public 
and shocked the civilized world with its harrowing details, 
President McKinley, recognizing the great need for superior 
nures, asked Mother Mariana, of the mother-house of the 
Sisters of Charity in Emmitsburg, Md., to allow the Sisters 
to come to the bedside of the stricken men.” 


“JT am a Protestant, but I want to tell you that those 
Catholic Sisters in the hospital at Key West are angels from 
Heaven. They showed no preference in their work, but 
simply made everybody comfortable.” 

The above words were spoken in New York by a man 
whose right arm was in a sling and upon whose face there 
was a pallor that showed through the heavy coat of tan. 
He was Second Lieutenant William E. Trull, Jr., of Com- 
pany G, Seventy-first New York Volunteers. He was 
wounded near Sibony on the first day of the fighting, a 
Mauser bullet crashing through the bones of his right hand. 
On his return journey he made a short stop in the hospital 
at Key West, and the sentences quoted above are descriptive 
of his treatment there. From the moment he stepped off 
the train in Jersey City until he got to his home, in Ford- 
ham, people were pushing up to him and shaking his left 
hand. 

The following letter is self-explanatory: 
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“U. S. GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
Fort Tuomas, Ky., JANUARY 29, 1899. 


My dear Sister: 


Before we part, I wish to say to you that I appreciate 
most heartily the great help that you have been to me this 
summer. You and the other Sisters have been constant in 
your duties to the sick. You have willingly done all that 
was required by myself and the doctors in charge of wards. 
The presence in the hospital of women, so devoted, so 
cheerful, so kind and religious, has had a wonderful influ- 
ence on both the patients and the male attendants. My 
work has been made much easier by the knowledge that the 
Sisters would never on any occasion neglect any one, and 
that peace and good will would always reign wherever they 
were. I wish that you would express to your mother 
superior how much I feel indebted to your order. As for 
yourself, I am unable to put on paper a fractional part of 
my admiration of your character and my appreciation of 
your kindness and efficiency while in charge of the women 
nurses. This may be known to myself, but can never be 
told to others. It is with heartfelt sorrow that I part wtih 
the Sisters, and my prayers follow you all. 


WRSHAED, 


Major and Surgeon of U.S. Army, 
Commanding General Hospital, 
Fort Thomas, Ky. 


To Sister Lucy James, 
Order of the Sisters of Charity.” 


Major Hall also sent a letter of thanks to Rev. Edward 
J. Valtmann, the veteran army chaplain, who served with 
distinction at Fort Thomas. om 

The superior of the Sisters of Mercy at St. Agnes’ Con- 
vent, Mount Washington, received a letter from Dr. George 
M. Sternberg, Surgeon General of the United States army, 
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acknowledging the faithful services of the Sisters during 
the war. This letter, in part, is as follows: 


“T send to you this communication as a testimonial to 
the faithful, intelligent and efficient work done by the Sis- 
ters of the Catholic Church in our army hospitals during 
the recent Spanish-American war. I have already said in 
my annual report, ‘many of the trained nurses were Sisters 
of Charity, whose services were highly appreciated by med- 
ical officers in charge, as well as by the individual sick men 
who benefited by their administrations.’ 

“In view, however, of the loyal services of the Sisters 
of your order, I consider it but just that this letter of ap- 
preciation and commendation be sent to you. 

“The following extracts from letters by medical officers 
and others show appreciation in which the services of these 
Sisters were held by those most intimately acquainted with 
their work. 

“Lieutenant Colonel John Van R. Hoff, chief surgeon 
volunteers, Camp Hamilton, Lexington, Ky., September 19, 
1898: ‘ No words can express my sense of obligations to the 
kind Sisters for their admirable work with and tender care 
of the sick.’ 

“ Lieutenant Colonel Nicholas Senn, chief surgeon volun- 
teers, Camp Wikoff, Long Island, August 27, 1898: ‘I 
have selected two Sisters to assist me in my surgical work. 
The Sisters are giving great satisfaction.’ 

“Major Leonard B. Almy, chief surgeon volunteers, 
Annex Hospital, Camp Wikoff, Long Island, September 6, 
1898: ‘We have now one hundred and four Sisters on 
duty in this hospital and I can testify that their work has 
been faithful and efficient. In fact, it is to their untiring 
work that every one says that the Annex is the model hos- 
pital here.’ 

“ Major Edgar A. Mearns, chief surgeon volunteers, in 
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charge John Blair Gibbs Hospital, Lexington, Ky., Novem- 
ber 29, 1898: ‘I take this opportunity of thanking you for 
the splendid services of the Sisters of the Holy Cross, the 
Sisters of other Catholic orders, and the rest of the trained 
female contract nurses at this hospital.’ ” 


“Some Gentle Ministries of the War” is the title of an 
article contributed to the Christian Advocate, the leading 
Methodist publication of the United States, by Rev. W. T. 
Helms, a Protestant chaplain in the navy. As is indicated 
by the title, the writer deals with the work of women in 
caring for the sick during the progress of the recent con- 
flict and since its conclusion. The article is a beautiful con- 
tribution to the literature of the brief but mighty struggle, 
and it will be read with special pleasure and gratitude by 
Catholics, since the Rev. Mr. Helms has seen fit to pay an 
eloquent and touching tribute to the self-sacrificing devotion 
of the Sisters. The passages devoted to these ministering 
angels are the opening ones of the article and are as follows: 


“As chaplain of the United States flagship Lancaster, 
stationed in the harbor of Key West, Fla., I visited the hos- 
pitals to which sick and wounded men were sent from both 
army and navy. At the beginning of hostilities the Convent 
of Mary Immaculate had been offered and accepted as a 
hospital and was known as the general hospital. The Sis- 
ters of Charity who gave the use of the convent are known 
as the Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary. Their 
work had been teaching, but when war was declared and 
they thought of the comforts of their convent, which for- 
tunately is situated in the coolest place in that hot, dusty 
city, they decided to share their blessings with sick and 
wounded men who could nowhere else secure them. Their 
decision was beautiful in its unselfishness, for not only did 
they who offered the use of their convent become faithful 
nurses, but they asked no remuneration at the hands of the 
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Government either for the use of the convent or for the 
services of themselves as nurses, the only stipulation being 
that the convent should be returned to them at the end of 
the war in as good condition as when it had been accepted 
by the Government. As most of the sailors who were sick 
were sent to this hospital, I visited it day after day, and 
though a Protestant minister, I could not have been more 
warmly welcomed had I been of their faith. 

“From inexperience they rapidly advanced until they were 
nurses to whom might safely be confided the care of even 
the most dangerous cases. And such nurses! They were 
veritable angels of mercy in their ministrations to men who 
were in every degree of sickness and who were suffering 
from every sort of wound. And the men grew to love their 
sweet, smiling faces, and they wondered how human beings 
could tread so gently, and how human hands could so softly 
brush away the cares from their fevered brows. Then their 
hands were ever ready to write long letters to the homes 
that could not otherwise have heard from husbands, fathers 
and sons whose arms were weakened and whose nerves were 
unsettled. And they never complained of weariness, though 
sometimes their faces spoke of overwork in a slightly in- 
tensified pallor that came from long vigils of watching, that 
were frequently followed by additional hours of prayer. 
And they never apparently were dissatisfied, claiming that 
the pleasure of helping others for Christ’s sake was in itself 
its own recompense. 

“ But another field of women’s work had_also its devoted 
laborers. I allude to the efficient corps of trained nurses 
who exchanged comfortable, remunerative labors near their 
Northern homes for work in this hot, dusty, isolated city. 
Their virtues and graces adorned the convent in which they 
also labored, and the sweetest sisterhood flourished between 
them and the Sisters, who welcomed them as coworkers in 
a chosen field. Under the direction of Miss Lees, the head 
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nurse, and Miss Lyons, the chief surgical nurse, every nurse 
labored most efficiently. At times all the efforts of nurses 
and Sisters, of medicine and prayer, were unavailing, and a 
patient would gently slip his moorings in the hospital ward 
and steal out into the other world. Then, in the last mo- 
ments of the vanishing life, the onlooker would forget for 
a time that the scene was a real one, for the tenderness, 
gentleness and love with which those wonderful women 
battled and struggled in hand-to-hand encounters with death 
seemed superhuman. 

“On the other hand came letters from mothers and wives 
thanking those who were so splendidly caring for their dis- 
tant loved ones, and at such times a Sister or a nurse, read- 
ing her letter while engaged in some errand for a patient or 
while sitting by his side and fanning fresh oxygen into 
lungs gripped by the relentless pneumonia, would allow a 
tear to slowly gather and as it fell to earth the sweet sym- 
pathy that gave it birth bound together in stronger bonds 
the adorable womanhood of our land. Occasionally the 
ambulance would come to the entrance to receive a draft of 
men who were to go North. Arrangements had been com- 
pleted and ‘God’s country’, as home was called by some, 
was extending its arms to welcome back its sons. Then 
came the good-byes. And—but I may not repeat the senti- 
ments that were then expressed. Much too sacred were 
those moments to have their contents rudely rifled and ex- 
posed. I can only say that men learned silent lessons about 
goodness and humanity in those hospitals that will make 
happier hearts and better homes in many parts of our wide 
land.” 


WORK OF SISTERS OF MERCY IN THE UNITED STATES 


DIocEsE oF FARGO! 


This section of the Work of the Sisters of Mercy in the United States 
belongs to the contribution sent to the Records for March issue. How- 
ever, the contribution was divided without omitting the word ‘‘con- 
cluded’’ from March issue. This explains the continuation of the work 
after the Records announced its conclusion. —THE AUTHOR. 


At the earnest request of Rt. Rev. Bishop Marty, a 
Community of seven Sisters of Mercy from the Mother 
House at Omaha, Nebraska, opened a Convent and 
School at Yankton, South Dakota. This foundation is 
mentioned for the first time in the Catholic Directory, 
1881,” 

Because of financial reverses the mission was soon 
abandoned. Some of the Sisters returned to the Mother 
House in Omaha, while others, among whom were 
Mother Genevieve Sheridan and Sister M. Angela Mc- 
Carthy, went to Belcourt, North Dakota, in 1884, where 
they opened a school for Indians, This school grew in 
numbers until larger accommodations were needed. Un- 
able to meet this need, the Sisters appealed to Mother 
Katherine Drexel who generously aided in the erection 
of a new building which served the dual purpose of con- 
vent and school. 

Meantime the Sisters visited the sick and poor in their 
homes. During these visitations the Sisters realized the 


1 Originally, Diocese of Jamestown. Name suppressed by Holy See, 
April 6, 1897, at the request of Rt. Rev. John Shanley. 


2 Date of foundation not now available. 
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need of an institution wherein the sick could be cared for 
properly. Accordingly, in 1895 a hospital was erected at 
Devils Lake. This was the first hospital under the care 
of Sisters in Dakota. In 1902, a new hospital was 
erected at a cost of $50,000. 

In 1907, the school at Belcourt was destroyed by fire. 
This was a great loss, both to the Sisters and to the 
people. Because of the lack of financial support the 
school was not rebuilt. 

At the request of Rt. Rev. John Shanley, Bishop of 
Fargo, the Sisters built a school for white children at 
Devils Lake. The present St. Mary’s Academy was 
erected at a cost of $120,000, and opened September 1, 
1909. This is the Mother House and Novitiate of the 
Sisters of Mercy in the Diocese of Fargo. The Sisters 
were invited to take charge of a hospital at Williston, 
North Dakota, in the fall of 1920. 


STATUS OF THE SISTERS OF MERCY IN THE DIOCESE OF FARGO, 
NortH DaxkoTA, 1921 


Devils Lake 
Institutions Teachers Pupils 

Mother House and Novitiate of 

Sisters of Mercy. 
Academy of St. Mary’s of the Lake. 

High School, Elementary, Grades, 

8 SEARS Se cot cor aot eee Rel., Est., 4. 222 
Mercy Hospital Training School for 

Ntipses acc ce ve ee ee ee 17 
Patients during the year ...... 928 


Williston ' 
Mercy Hospital. 


Number of Sisters in Community. ....... Est., 35 
INumbemofpA cademicsiuje mame neiecnst ieee 5. co aa I 
Numberof Pupilsigamememomereviet ct 1a eee 222 


1 Diocese of Bismarck, North Dakota. 
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ARCHDIOCESE OF OREGON City’ 


The work of the Sisters of Mercy in the Archdiocese 
of Oregon City is mentioned for the first time, as far as 
we know, in the Catholic Directory, 1893. St. Mary’s 
Academy, Newport, is listed in that year. In 1895 
Mercy Home is recorded. In 1896, a foundation is men- 
tioned in Eugene,’ and in 1899, one at Montaville.3 

The status of the work of the Sisters of Mercy in the 
Archdiocese, 1921, is as follows: 


Portland 


Mount St. Joseph’s Convent, Mother 
House and Novitiate of Sisters of 


Mercy. 
St. Joseph’s Home for the Aged. 
TnmateSet smite s Gat s, rete a: ope 95 
St. Patrick’s School, Elementary, 
Grades; Sao waste ee o. Rel., 5. 233 
The Jeanne d’Arc, A Home for 
Working Girls. Boarders... . 170 
Marsfield 
St. Monica’s School, Elementary, 
Grades; Owe ctu, eeu oe ee ees Rel., 2. 91 
Eugene 


Mercy Hospital. Number of patients 
not listed. 


North Bend 
Mercy Hospital. Patients during the 
SAA es eh Ope LO, Se eee 1250 
Park Place 
St. Agnes Baby Home. Inmates. . 88 
Rosebury 
St. Joseph’s School, Elementary, 
Grades orem mamemsts halts dar a8 +6 Rely 2: 31 
Mercy Hospital. Patients during the 
ear cle ste sees heh chs ee oe 314 


1 No records from the Mother House are available. 


2 Probably a hospital. 
3 Not listed in Catholic Directory, 1921. 
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Number of Sisters in Community ......-.- 83 
Number of Schools’. + :e-u +i eieemionenmniens 2 
Number of Sister-Téachers. .--.-...---+s Est., 9 
Niihbef of Pips’ 264 3 le eee aa 355 
Hospitals. ociy..caesps-geptie mentite eet ee 2 
Home foriA gedivan. ce ee ee ee I 
Hometor infants=. = -<s meee nen oni I 


DIOCESE OF NEWARK‘’ 
1871-1881 


DIOCESE OF TRENTON 
1881-1921 


In 1871, a Community of Sisters from the Mother 
House in Manchester, New Hampshire, came to Jersey 
City, then in the Diocese of Newark, and opened a Con- 
vent and select school in St. Patrick’s Parish. The 
Community comprised Sister M. Helena, Sister M. 
Gabriel, Sister M. Agnes, Sister M. Nolasco, Sister M. 
Isadore, and Mother M. Regis Wade, Superior. Mother 
Francis Xavier Warde accompanied the Sisters to Jersey 
City. 

Meantime, September, 1873, another colony of Sisters 
of Mercy came from Manchester and opened a school at 
Bordentown, New Jersey. This band comprised Mother 
M. Raymond, Sister M. Martha, Sister M. Stanislaus, 
Sister M. Clare, and Mother M. Joseph, Superior. 

Notice of the first establishment is given in the Cath- 
olic Directory, 1873, as follows: 

House of the Sisters of Mercy attached to St. 
Patrick’s Church, Jersey City. Sister M. Regis 
Wade, Superioress, Parochial and Select School. 


The Sisters remained in Jersey City until 1877, when, 
This part of the work is out of its logical setting, both geographic- 


ally and chronologically. The reason for this is that information from 
the Mother House was not available at the fitting time. 
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because of financial reverses, the school was closed and 
the Sisters returned to Manchester. These communi- 
ties remained under the jurisdiction of the Manchester 
Mother House for some years in accordance with the 
wish of Right Rev. M. J. Corrigan,? Bishop of Newark, 
as stated ina letter dated April 13, 1874, in which the 
Bishop says: 

I find by consulting my memoranda that I wrote 
to Reverend Mother Warde, Oct. 24, 1873, to the 
effect that under existing circumstances it was im- 
practicable to erect another new Novitiate in New- 
ark. As the difficulties that then existed are still in 
operation, I adhere to my former decision. In this 
sense, Reverend Mother Warde is still the religious 
Superior of the Sisters in New Jersey as I under- 
stand matters.3 


In 1881, when the Diocese of Trenton was established 
in the Southern part of the state, from the Diocese of 
Newark, the communities at Bordentown and Princeton 
became affiliated with the Mother House at Bordentown. 
Mother M. Joseph was elected Superior; Mother M. 
Regis, Assistant; Mother M. Raymond, Bursar, and 
Sister M. Gabriel, first Mistress of Novices of the canon- 
ically erected Novitiate of the Sisters of Mercy in the 
Diocese of Trenton. 

The first branch from the Mother House in Borden- 
town was St. John’s, Lambertville, 1883. In 1885, two 
houses were opened, Immaculate Conception and St. 
Mary’s, South Amboy. In 1906, there were sixteen 
branch houses connected with the Mother House at 
Bordentown. 


1Probably until the affiliation of Princeton and Bordentown Com- 
munities, 1881. 
2 Later, 1885 to 1902, Archbishop of New York. 


5Annals, Vol. IV, p. 247. 
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The Catholic Directory, 1874, gives notice of a House 
of the Sisters of Mercy in Bordentown. In 1881, the 
Diocese of Trenton was established, cut off from the 
Diocese of Newark. In 1868, the Catholic Directory 
lists St. Patrick’s School. This is the last mention of 
the Sisters of Mercy in Jersey City. 

In 1886, the Catholic Directory mentions St. Mary’s 
Bordentown, St. John’s Lambertville, and St. Paul’s 
Princetown. In the following year, 1886, St. Mary’s 
South Amboy, and the Immaculate Conception, Cam- 
den, are recorded. In 1888, the Catholic Directory 
chronicles : 

St. Mary’s Academy, Bordentown; 

St. Mary’s Academy, Camden; 

St. Catherine’s Academy, Phillipsburg ; 

St. Paul’s, Burlington; and 

St. Scholastica’s Boarding School for 
Young Ladies, Princeton. 


In 1889, St. James’ School, Red Bank, is mentioned; 
and in 1891, establishments are recorded in Keyport, 
Perth Amboy, and Woodbridge. In 1906, there were 
sixteen houses connected with the Mother House at 
Bordentown.’ 

In 1905, the community received a tract of land in 
Plainfield, New Jersey, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. David 
T. Kenny, with the understanding that a building would 
be erected thereon within three years. Mother M. 
Gabriel Redican, at that time Superior of the Commun- 
ity, planned for the erection of a stone structure which 
should serve the triple purpose of Mother House, 
Novitiate, and College. 


1Between 1889 and 1g1I, no details of the work of the Sisters. of 
Mercy of Trenton are available at the present time. The Mother 
House at Bordentown became the property of the Poor Clares of 
Evansville, Indiana. 
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The College opened in 1908. On March 2, 1911, the 
entire building, Mother House, Novitiate, and College 
with furniture and equipment was completely destroyed 
by fire. This was a hard trial and a great financial loss 
to the Sisters. However, with the encouragement of 
Rt. Rev. James A. McFaul, then Bishop of the Diocese 
of Trenton, plans were drawn up for the erection of an- 
other building on the site of the former building. 


STATUS OF THE SISTERS OF MERCy IN THE DIOCESE OF TRENTON, 
New JERSEY, 1921 


Institutions Teachers Pupil 


North Plainfield 
Mother House of the Sisters of Mercy, 
Mount St. Mary’s Novitiate. Nor- 
mal Training School, Summer 
School. Affiliated with State De- 
partment, University of New York, 
Catholic University, University of 
Pennsylvania (pending). ..... Rel., 8; Lay, 9. 53 
Mt. St. Mary’s Academy High 
School, Commercial High School, 
Elementary, Affiliated with State 
Department, Catholic University, 


CpeOdING) wean wes ee a. eh Rel., 9; Lay, 4. 68 
St. Joseph’s Villa, A House for Con- 

WHLCSCONESMES EG IReme lors e's G6 u's Inmates, 20 
St. Joseph’s Preparatory School for 

Oy Siete enish o! pint fo, =| 0, ieseale Rel., Est., 1. 14 

Trenton 

St. Mary’s Cathedral School, High 

School, Elementary, Grades, 8 . . Rel., 16; Lay, 5. 1,172 
‘St. Joseph’s School, Elementary. 

GTdGeS SME memiauey clits s, <" siuens.s Rel., 5; Lay, 1. 429 


Atlantic City 
‘St. Nicholas of Tolentino’s School, 
Elementary, Grades,8 ....-.- Rel., 7. 338 
Rita Mercy Hall. A Guest House for 
Young Ladies. 
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Bernardsville 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help School, 


Elementary, Grades,8 ..-... Rela silzay, 2. 


Bordentown 


St. Mary’s School, Elementary, 
Grades, 8s else top renee Rel., 5. 


Camden 
Immaculate Conception Sehool, High 


School, Elementary, Grades, 8 . . Rel., 20; Lay, 1. 


St. Mary’s Day Nursery ...... 
Perth Amboy 
St. Mary’s School, Elementary, 
Grades}i8 arr et cde eee oo ns ne Relea 12seluay eats 
Phillipsburg 


SS. Philip and James’ School, Ele- 


mentary, Grades, 8, High School . Rel., 7; Lay, 4. 


Princeton 
St. Paul’s School, Elementary, 
Gradese Since sve 2h se eee nes Rel., 5. 
Raritan 
St. Bernard’s School, Elementary, 
Grades; Sivaaa, st stauewtee tie ae Rel., 4. 
Red Bank 
St. James’ School, Elementary, 
Grades Sem carer eres Reles5e 
Sayrville 


Our Lady of Victory School, Ele- 


mentary, Grades.8........ Relics cay nae 


South Amboy 
St. Mary’s School, High. School, 


Elementary, Grades,8 . .. . . Rel., 15; Lay, 2. 


Woodbridge 
St. James’ School, Elementary, 
Grades; Garment fe as eae Relecseeicay si. 
Burlington 


St. Paul’s School. Elementary, 
Grades; Su te wees lest es Pe Cle tA: 


304 


163 


1,086 
Children, 118 


690 


527 


I9l 


227 


235 


168 


720 


180 
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Keyesport 
St. Joseph’s School, Elementary, 
Grades, 8:25 8 2 a. : Rel., 2. 120 
Lambertville 
St. John’s School, Elementary, 
Grades):Sa «ess ate hs Meee Thee: Rel., 4. 180 
Lakewood 
Academy of St. Mary’s of the Lake . Rel., Est., 4. 52 
Number of Sistersin community. ....... Est., 175 
SIStES uae TSAR ae, 88 ee I 
HigheScuoo Seems Gace kee ome ren tt osc 6 
Numbeft of Sister-Peachers: 5 : 2.5. whee st Est., 143 
Number OtrPagiss cot ot SPS sce ts iaces 2,335 
Number tot Acadeniies: s)... 6 1008 6 wk. 17 
Nem Der Of fresh ELOUSES) wod-. scons he. sa uisn I 
WNamberot Day Nurseries .0. = Sons eo I 


Schools once conducted by the Sisters of Mercy in 
various Dioceses not already mentioned are listed in the 
Catholic Directory as follows: 


Diocese oF NATCHITOCES,’ DIRECTORIES, 1873-74 


Mount St. Joseph’s Convent and Day Schools for 
young boys and girls at Natchitoces; St. Vincent’s Con- 
vent and Day Schools at Alexandria. 


Diocese oF ALTON, DrrectTory, 1878 
Jerseyville, 80 pupils; conducted by Sisters of Mercy; 
1879, Jerseyville, 120 pupils; Shawnton, 60 pupils.’ 
DiocEsE OF St. JosEpH’s, DirEcTORY, 1878 
Convent and Parochial School at Carrollton. 


DiocEsE OF GALVESTON, DrreEcTory, 1881 
St. Catherine’s Parochial School; St. Elizabeth’s 
Parochial School (Colored), 100 pupils. 


1 Evidently these schools were closed within a few years after open- 
ing, as no further mention is made of them in the Catholic Directory. 
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DiocEsE OF SANTA Fe, Directory, 1883 


School of the Sisters of Mercy, Los Alamos. 


DiocEsE oF St. PAuL, DirREcTORY, 1883 


Minneapolis, Mater Misericordia Hospital. 


With this issue of the Records is completed The 
Work of the Sisters of Mercy in the United States— 
1843-1921. At the end of what has been a long 
and engrossing, but not uncongenial undertaking, 
the author wishes to acknowledge her indebtedness 
to Rev. F. E. Tourscher, D.D., O.S.A., Librarian, 
Villanova College, Villanova, Pennsylvania, for his 
unfailing kindness and valuable assistance in the 
work of research; to the various communities of 
Sisters of Mercy in the United States, who facilitated 
the work by their sympathetic cooperation in sup- 
plying Convent Records; and to the members of 
the American Catholic Historical Society, Phila- - 
delphia, Pennsylvania, who have made this publica- 
tion possible. 

The Work of the Sisters of Mercy in the United 
States, will be published in book form shortly. It is 
a story of service that reflects God’s love in the hearts 
of the noble women who braved the wilds of a new 
country so that they could help to people the king- 
dom of Christ on earth. They knew the pinch of 
poverty and the weariness of toil, but, they also 
knew the tender Heart of their Great Leader. This 
was their recompense. 


SIsTER Mary EuLALIA HERRON 


College Misericordia, Dallas, Pennsylvania. 
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The names of George and Cecil Calvert, respectively the 
first and second Lords Baltimore, are inseparably linked with 
the planting of the English colony in Maryland. George 
Calvert was born of a noble family in Yorkshire, England, 
in the year of 1582. He was educated at Trinity College, 
Oxford, where after distinguishing himself he took the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts in 1597, and in 1605 was made 
Master of Arts. His abilities attracted the attention of Sir 
Robert Cecil, then first Secretary of State under James the 
First, who made Calvert his chief clerk. In 1617 he was 
knighted and in 1619 the king appointed him Secretary of 
State. 

Calvert hitherto had been a Protestant. About 1624—the 
exact date is uncertain—his belief in the Church of England 
being shaken, he embraced the Catholic religion. His change 
of religion prompted him to resign his portfolio of State. 
The king, however, still retained Calvert in his favor, gave 
him a grant of land in Ireland and placed him on the roll of 
the Irish peerage as Lord Baltimore. 
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Early in his career Calvert became interested in the schemes 
of colonization which occupied the minds of many promin- 
ent men of his day. He was a member of the Virginia 
Company, and, later on, of the Plymouth Company. In 
1623 he obtained a grant of land in Newfoundland, where he 
went with his family three years later. Calvert gave his new 
settlement the name of Avalon, by which name the peninsula 
is still known. 

The colony at Avalon continued for two years. The 
rigorous climate, with its short, hot summers, and its long, 
severe winters, militated against the establishment of a per- 
manent and prosperous settlement. Leaving Avalon, Lord 
Baltimore embarked for Virginia. Here the climate was 
mild, somewhat similar to that of England. There was one 
drawback which prevented his gracious reception among the 
Virginians, and that was his religion. Lord Baltimore was 
a conscientious Catholic, believing the Pope to be Christ’s 
Vicar on earth. Consequently, when the oath of supremacy, 
which declared the king supreme ruler “in all spiritual or 
ecclesiastical things or causes,” was presented to him, he re- 
fused to subscribe to it. Before returning to England he 
explored the country north of the Virginia settlement. The 
mild climate, the beautiful rivers, the land, so favorable for 
agriculture, all determined him to found there his western 
home. On his return, he petitioned and obtained from 
Charles the First, James having died in the meanwhile, a 
grant of land near Virginia. 

To the new colony was given the name of Maryland, in 
honor of Henrietta Maria, the Catholic Queen of Charles the 
First. Lord Baltimore never had the happiness of carrying 
out his project, for he died on April 15, 1632, two months be- 
fore the charter passed the seal. 

Like Moses, the great lawgiver of the Jews, Lord Balti- 
more, the great lawgiver and exponent of religious liberty, 
died within sight of the Promised Land. To few men is 
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given the inspiration, such as was given to him, for the 
amelioration of mankind. Fewer still possess the moral 
courage to undertake such a project in the face of almost 
insuperable difficulties. For in a country peculiarly bigoted 
and hostile to Catholicity, Calvert, a convert, obtained from a 
Protestant king a grant of land where Catholics might prac- 
tise their religion. Nay more, he even drew up that charter 
with his own hands. “Sir George Calvert died,” says 
Bancroft, “leaving a name against which the breath of 
calumny has hardly dared whisper a reproach. He deserves 
to be ranked amongst the most wise and benevolent law- 
givers of all ages. He was the first in the history of the 
Christian world to seek for religious security and peace by the 
practise of justice and not by the exercise of power; to plan 
the establishment of popular institutions with the enjoyment 
of liberty of conscience; to advance the career of civilization 
by recognizing the rightful equality of all Christian sects.” * 
On the death of Lord Baltimore, his eldest son, Cecil, suc- 
ceeded him. The king presented to him, on June 20, 1632, 
the charter of the new province, on the same liberal conditions 
agreed to by the first Lord Baltimore. Maryland, as the 
charter determined it, was the tract of land in America with 
the following boundaries: it extended north as far as the 
Plymouth Company’s grant under the reorganization of 
1620—the fortieth parallel; on the west its limit was the 
“first fountain” or source of the Potomac. Thence the 
line descended southeast along the farther or right bank of 
the Potomac to Cinquack, a promontory near the mouth of 
the river. The southern boundary ran from Watkins Point, 
directly across the Chesapeake from Cinquack, due east to the 
Atlantic Ocean. From this point the eastern boundary 
stretched north along the coast to that part of Delaware under 
the fortieth parallel. The territory thus embraced contained 


1 History of the United States, Vol. I, p. 242. 
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nearly twice the land area of the present State of Maryland, 
all of what is now the State of Delaware, and a strip of south- 
ern Pennsylvania, one hundred and thirty-eight miles long 
by fifteen miles wide. 

The second Lord Baltimore made immediate preparations 
for colonizing the new province. It was his original inten- 
tion to conduct the expedition in person, but he soon saw the 
necessity of remaining at home to combat the enemies of his 
project. In fact he never looked upon the land in which he 
took such a vital interest. The expedition, numbering 
twenty-two gentlemen and about two hundred laboring men, 
was entrusted to his younger brothers, Leonard and George. 
To transport the pilgrims to their future home two vessels, 
the Ark and the Dove, were employed. The appositeness of 
the names is an evidence of Calvert’s piety and taste, for the 
vessels were to bear his followers from the religious devasta- 
tion of England to their peaceful home across the ocean. 

The pilgrims set sail from Gravesend. The first stop was 
made at Cowes, in the beautiful Isle of Wight, to take on 
board the Jesuit missionaries, Fathers Andrew White and 
John Altham and their companions. To Father White we 
are indebted for the narrative of the perils and hardships of 
the voyage.* “On the twenty-second of November, in the 
year 1633, being St. Cecilia’s day, we set sail from Cowes, in 
the Isle of Wight, with a gentle east wind blowing.” * Sev- 
eral times the auspicious start nearly resulted in disaster. 
At these crises Father White invoked the aid of St. Clement, 
through whose intercession the dangers were safely passed. 
Hovering pirates and corsairs were providentially avoided, 
and the remainder of the voyage was prosperous and tranquil. 

At length the Atlantic crossed, on February 27 the vessels 
sailed up the Chesapeake, ‘“‘ the mother of waters,” which was 


1 Relatio Itineris in Marylandiam. 
2 Relatio Itineris, p. 10. 
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named St Mary’s in honor of the Mother of God, to the 
Potomac River. The shores were lined with armed warriors, 
gazing at the new arrivals in savage wonder. They anchored 
at the first island, which they named St. Clement’s Island. 
Sir John Harvey, Governor of Virginia, deeming it inadvis- 
able to share in the hostility of his colony towards the Cath- 
olics, welcomed the immigrants to their new home. 

For the first settlement of the new province, Leonard 
Calvert selected the site of an old Indian town, whose in- 
habitants had begun to emigrate westward. Though entitled 
to occupy the land, his disinterestedness compelled him to 
seek the native king, obtain his friendship and purchase his 
territory. Consequently thirty miles of ground were ac- 
quired, and the town was called St. Mary’s. Under such 
modest circumstances “‘ religious liberty obtained a home, its 
only home in the wide world, at the humble village which 
bore the name of St. Mary’s.’””* 

St. Mary’s City was the first Catholic civil unit in the 
United States. Here was located the seat of government of 
Lord Baltimore’s colony. The missionaries also had their 
headquarters at St. Mary’s, whence radiated their zealous 
efforts to convert the Indian. Peace and harmony reigned 
among the inhabitants, Catholic and Protestant, neither at- 
tempting to interfere in the religious rights of the other. It 
was this city Leonard and George Calvert selected as their 
final resting place. All that remains of the town is a few 
scattered stones and a vault, the latter old and gray, and the 
names of its occupants gnawed away by the tooth of time. 

A Protestant lawyer and author, G. L. Davis, in a notable 
contribution to early Colonial history, writes, “ St. Mary’s 
was the home, the chosen home of the disciples of the Roman 
Church. The fact has been generally received. It is sus- 
tained by the traditions of two hundred years and by volumes 


1Bancroft, Vol. I, p. 247. 
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of written testimony; by the records of the courts; by the 
proceedings of the privy council ; by the trial of law cases; by 
wills and inventories; by the land records and rent-rolls ; and 
by the very names originally given to the towns and hundreds, 
to the creeks and rivulets, to the tracts and manors of the 
county.” * Pie 

To thank God for their safe voyage and to call down His 
blessing upon Maryland, so peaceful and properously begun, 
the 25th of March was selected. It was on that day the 
heavenly messenger had announced to Mary the Incarnation 
of her God. It was on that day that the missionaries elected 
to show forth the mystery of the Cross “ to a land that sat in 
darkness, and in the shadow of death.” One of the Indian 
huts was given to the Jesuits, who converted it into a chapel. 
The pigmy dome in no way vied with those the genius of a 
Michelangelo had conceived. There were no bronzes or 
precious metals bespeaking the artistic touch of a Cellini. 
Fluted marble columns gave place to towering cedars sur- 
rounding their rustic altar. Withal it was a temple of wor- 
ship pleasing in the sight of God; a crown more lasting than 
the fading laurels of time to the zeal and love of the Catholic 
Pilgrims of Maryland. The “Clean Oblation”’ offered on 
that day to Him whose “ name is great among the Gentiles ”’ 
has continued to be offered up in Maryland and the surround- 
ing country for nearly three hundred years. Truly can it be 
said that St. Mary’s “is one of the most hallowed spots on 
this continent.” ? 

The memorable event is thus narrated by Father White, 
“On the day of the Annunciation of the Most Holy Virgin 
Mary in the year 1634, we celebrated the Mass for the first 
time, on this island. This had never been done before in this 
part of the world. After we had completed the Sacrifice, we 


'Day-Star of American Freedom, p. 149. 
* Treacy, op. cit., p. 16. 
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took upon our shoulders a great cross, which we had hewn 
out of a tree, and advancing in order to the appointed place, 
with the assistance of the Governor and his associates and the 
other Catholics, we erected a trophy to Christ the Saviour, 
humbly reciting, on our bended knees, the Litanies of the 
Sacred Cross, with great emotion.” * 

Father White, however, was not the first priest to celebrate 
Mass in “this part of the world.” When Menendez, the 
famous Spanish naval commander, determined to occupy the 
Chesapeake, Fathers Segura and De Quiros of the Company 
of Jesus, accompanied him to found the new mission. The 
vessel sailed from Santa Helena, Florida, August 5, 1570, 
and landed on September 11 at Occoquan, now Washington, 
where the missionaries disembarked. Here they built a log 
cabin, which served them as a chapel and dwelling-place. 
Their efforts to convert the Indians were attended with little 
success; and with the greatest difficulty did the little band 
eke out an existence through the winter. 

In February Father De Quiros and two lay Brothers went 
to a neighboring Indian tribe for assistance. The Indians 
treacherously slew the envoys and then descended on their 
helpless companions. The chapel was ransacked of its vest- 
ments and furniture, and finally, on February 18, 1571, 
Father Segura and the rest of his party were martyred by the 
ungrateful savages. Thus perished another band of daunt- 
less missionaries, who, though doubtful of the favorable dis- 
position of the Indians, counted it gain and not loss to ad- 
vance at the risk of their own life the cause of Christ. These, 
the first to offer the Unbloody Sacrifice in that region, were 
the first Catholic martyrs of the Maryland district.’ 

The Cross is planted, and now temporal necessities com- 
mand the attention of the Maryland pitgrims. God had 

1 Relatio Itineris, pp. 32-33. 


2Shea, Catholic Church in Colonial Days, pp. 143-150; Historical 
Records and Studies, Vol. III, pt. 2, p. 351 sqq. 
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indeed directed them to a beautifulland. The mild Maryland 
climate is with few exceptions unsurpassed in America. It is 
exempt alike from the extreme winters of more northern 
sections and from the torrid summers of the South. Vegeta- 
tion grows in remarkable variety and abundance. The soil is 
especially adaptable to the cultivation of wheat, corn, fruits 
and tobacco; hence large crops with comparatively little labor 
were the result. The genial climate and the liberal conditions 
of plantation imposed by Lord Baltimore soon attracted 
other immigrants, and the colony prospered. In addition 
the Indians lent valuable aid, assisting in the cultivation of the 
fields and in the harvesting of the crops. From them also 
the settlers learned the various methods, indigenous to the 
Indian country, of preparing the products of the soil. 

To leave unrecounted the pleasant and peaceful relations 
that existed between the pilgrims and the Indians would be to 
pass over one of the most delightful pages in the early history 
of Maryland. In securing possession of the land there was 
no recourse to the moral anachronism—the appeal to force; 
satisfactory compensation was made for the territory ceded. 
The articles of exchange were not implements of war, which 
might accelerate the savages’ extirpation; nor did they con- 
sist of “ maddening draughts,” the baneful scourge of the 
Red man; nor mere gewgaws with which the Indian might 
pamper his vanity. The colonists bargained for the land of 
the native, but multiplied what remained to him by gifts of 
axes and implements. Rude tools of stone and wood gave 
way to those of steel, thereby conserving his strength and 
increasing his efficacy. If his hunting grounds were nar- 
rowed, the consequent loss in rude skin coverings was ade- 
quately compensated for by warmer and more serviceable 
garments of cloth. The Indians’ cheerful submission to the 
Baltimores is further accentuated. While New England 
Puritans, armed with blunderbusses, toiled in the fields, the 
Maryland colonist and the Indian worked side by side. Ser- 
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vices in St. Mary’s were never interrupted by the terrible 
war-whoop. If absent from home, the Maryland settler, 
unlike his Puritan neighbor, might rest content that on his 
return there would not be awaiting him the gruesome spec- 
tacle of the charred and mangled remains of his home and 
family. 

Such was the spirit of justice, moderation and kindness 
that animated Baltimore and his followers in their dealings 
with the aborigines. Dark clouds of infrequent occurrence 
may have appeared on the horizon of their peaceful existence, 
but they lasted no longer than an expression of anger on the 
face of a child, who a moment afterwards will smile through 
his tears. Lord Baltimore has bequeathed to his descendants 
a heritage beyond price, and one of which they may well be 
proud. On his escutcheon—few founders of our great Re- 
public dare make the same boast—there is not found a blot 
signifying dishonorable treatment of the Indian. 

As to the Charter, did it confer religious liberty? Some 
say it allowed toleration; others, that it enforced toleration; 
while a few maintain that it denied toleration and established 
the Church of England. These extreme views are for the 
most part rejected by the best historians, who hold that the 
Charter was purposely worded vaguely to allow the Proprie- 
tary a free hand in matters religious. In fact we cannot 
infer from any of the colonial charters the precise extent of 
religious liberty to be enjoyed. We must seek it in the in- 
tention of those drawing up and obtaining the charter. 
With this in mind, religious liberty in Maryland may be 
viewed in its proper light. 

The spirit of intolerance which followed in the wake of the 
“ Reformation ”’ was still pervading Europe in the early 
seventeenth century. Discontent and unrest prevailed. 
Men seemed to forget that conscience can be neither en- 
chained nor immured; that liberty of conscience is an un- 
alienable right of every man. In England especially, this 
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condition was at the time rampant. Catholics, hated by 
Puritan, Churchman and Independent, were the object of 
severe penal laws, which rendered extremely difficult the prac- 
tice of religion. That these cruel statutes were not occa- 
sioned by treasonable activity on the part of Catholics abun- 
dant contemporary testimony bears witness. Lord Mon- 
tague, in a powerful appeal to the Lords, exclaims, “ The 
Catholics of the realm disturb not, nor hinder the public 
affairs of the realm, neither spiritual nor temporal. They 
dispute not, they preach not, they disobey not the Queen.” * 
George Calvert felt keenly the acute suffering of his fellow 
religionists, and determined to seek for them, as well as for 
the oppressed of other Christian denominations, an asylum, 
where they might conscientiously worship God. 

Some of his Catholic friends opposed the plan, which in 
their estimation was too tolerant. Calvert consulted Father 
Blount, Provincial of the English Jesuits, who replied, 
“Conversion in matters of religion, if it be forced, should 
give little satisfaction to a wise state, . . . for those, who 
for worldly respects will break their faith with God, will do 
it on a fit occasion much sooner with men.” * Moreover, 
Father Blount considered the Charter a “license for them to 
depart from their kingdom and go into Maryland or any 
country where they might have free liberty of their reli- 
gion.” ° So it is evident that Baltimore’s contemporaries 
regarded his Charter as a grant of religious liberty, and 
Father Blount, a collaborator in its preparation, expressly 
states that it was intended as such. 

After landing at St. Mary’s, Leonard Calvert put into 
actual execution the plans of his father and granted to all 
Christians religious liberty and freedom of conscience. 


‘Hallam, Constitutional History of England, Vol. I, p. 125. > 
* Cobb, Rise of Relig. Lib. in America, p. 368. 
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Thenceforth it became the established custom and practice 
of Maryland, and continued as the common law of the prov- 
ince. That religious equality was a reality is shown by the 
fact that in 1638 a Catholic settler was accused of interfering 
with Protestant worship. Tried before three Catholic 
judges, he was convicted and punished. 

In 1649 the passage of the celebrated Toleration Act 
caused the custom and common law to become a statute law 
of the colony. The principle of religious freedom thus be- 
came a law, and it is the first instance of religious freedom by 
legislative enactment on this continent. The chief clause 
reads: “No person or persons whatsoever within this pro- 
vince . . . professing to believe in Jesus Christ shall from 
henceforth be in any way troubled, molested or discounten- 
anced for or in his or her religion, nor in the free exercise 
thereof, . . . nor in any way be compelled to believe or 
exercise any other religion against his or her consent.” 3 
But let us not forget that this act introduced no new principle 
or policy into the government of the colony. It was but the 
legislative sanction and adoption of a policy practised from 
the beginning of the colony. 

To the great credit of the Catholic colonists of Maryland 
be it said that this law was faithfully observed as long as they 
remained in the political ascendency. Protestant predomin- 
ance witnessed the revocation of the Charter in 1692, with 
the result that the Church of England was established as the 
State Church of Maryland, and Catholics were proscribed by 
fines and imprisonment. 

With instruction in the ways of God, which, from the 
landing of Fathers White and Althan has been the work of 
the Society of Jesus in Maryland, was blended the training 
of youth in secular learning. It was a red-letter day in the 
Catholic educational annals of America that witnessed the 
Jesuits’ arrival, for they were considered the most successful 
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teachers of youth in Europe. The splendid educational 
system in which the Catholics of the United States may well 
glory has, of course, been achieved by a process of gradual 
growth. But, tracing effects to their causes, we must attri- 
bute to the Jesuits and to the Maryland colonists, more than 
to any other influence, the establishment of the parochial 
school system. They, as are present-day Catholics, were 
convinced that religion is a vital element in the child’s educa- 
tion. This conviction characterized their attitiude from the 
very beginning, for we find that shortly after their arrival 
the Jesuits founded a school, the site of which was very prob- 
ably at Newtown, where the Jesuits had a manor-house 
serving as a church on Sundays and as a school on weekdays. 

From that time forward, though occasionally their school 
was suspended by the hostility of the provincial government, 
the Jesuits of Maryland have always held aloft the beacon 
light of learning. Even in adversity it fell not from their 
grasp. Sometimes its light was almost quenched in their 
tears, sometimes, almost extinguished in their blood; but it 
has always burst into flame again, even brighter than before. 

The principle of religious training implanted in the virgin 
soil grew, like the mustard seed in the parable, to be a vigor- 
ous tree. By 1640, four settlements had their schools, and 
the advisability of establishing a college was discussed. 
Father Poulton had been sent to Maryland as Superior in 
1638. One of his first acts was the planning of a seat of 
higher learning, for which purpose he wrote to the Provincial 
to obtain his sanction and assistance. The plans were ap- 
proved, though Father Poulton’s accidental death delayed for 
a time their execution. 

Not until the year 1677 was that happy prospect crowned 
with fruition, when a college, or ‘“‘ school for humanities,” 
was opened at Newtown with two of the Jesuits as its di- 
rectors. We have no positive evidence that it had a complete 
college curriculum, but indirect evidence points that way. We 
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know the Jesuits desired to establish a college in Maryland; 
there was need of such an institution, and the faculty at 
Newtown was increased to nine Jesuits. This college in 
point of time was the second institution of its kind within the 
present territorial limits of the United States, Harvard 
College, founded in Massachusetts in 1636, was the first.* 
Catholics rapidly increased in number, and those scattered 
through the country organized and assembled for worship. 
Our churches were then under the jurisdiction of the parent 
nations, a rather unsuitable method of government, since the 
shepherd far removed from his flock lacks the intimate ac- 
quaintance necessary to guide it. Shortly after the Revolu- 
tion, the need of an American hierarchy in our infant 
Republic became more urgent. Pius VI. in 1784 appointed 
Rev. John Carroll of Maryland as Prefect Apostolic, in 
response to a petition sent to Rome by the Maryland clergy. 
The excellent status of the Maryland Catholics and the zeal 
manifested by their priests so pleased the Pope that he allowed 
the priests in Maryland to suggest two or three names from 
which he would choose their Bishop. Father Carroll was 
chosen, and on November 6, 1789 was appointed Bishop of 
Baltimore, with the whole United States for his diocese. 
His consecration took place in England on August 15, 1790. 

A native clergy is no less necessary to the life of a church 
than is a hierarchy. European priests, with different lan- 
guages, customs and training, were devoid of the clerical 
qualities necessary to unify various immigrant peoples. The 
nascent Church was to minister to a distinct nationality, 
English in language, American in spirit; hence the demand 
for a religious body, whose language was English and whose 
spirit was American. 

What was more natural than that the new Bishop should 
look to his own State to supply in a great measure the need of 
a native clergy? Maryland had already given to the Church 


1 Burns, Catholic School System in the U. S., p. 88 sqq. 
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the first American-born priest, Robert Brooke, who was born 
in Maryland in 1663, and became a Jesuit in 1684. The 
great piety and fervor of the early inhabitants was bearing 
the fruit of many vocations to the priesthood. Bishop 
Carroll foresaw that the organization of a native clergy and 
anything like an adequate provision for the future required 
the establishment of a seminary, where the young men would 
be guarded from the dangers of the world, trained in piety 
and knowledge, and be impressed with the awful responsi- 
bilities of the priesthood. For this purpose he secured the 
services of the Sulpicians, who founded St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Baltimore, in 1791. 

The coming of these learned, zealous priests, whose sole 
object is the intellectual and spiritual training of young men 
aspiring to the priesthood, was of immense importance to the 
young Church. Hard work had to be faced and they were 
ready to doit. Their Seminary, the cradle of the American 
clergy, has given to the Church, not only in America, but 
elsewhere, men distinguished for learning, sanctity, and 
priestly equipment. 

With pardonable pride, therefore, may Maryland point to 
the sacred walls of St. Mary’s which today shows no sign of 
failing energy or senile decay. It stands in the forefront of 
the great ecclesiastical institutions of the world—St. Mary’s 
whose venerable halls have sent forth nearly three thousand 
chosen ministers of God’s Church, and whose bishops and 
priests are to be found “in the remotest confines of the earth 
and the farthest off islands of the sea.” 

Preceding the Sulpicians’ advent, America was blessed by 
the arrival of a community of cloistered nuns. With the 
approval of Bishop Carroll Maryland Catholics petitioned the 
Carmelite Nuns of Antwerp to establish in Maryland a house 
of their Order. Four nuns, Mother Bernardina Matthews 
in charge, left Antwerp April 9, 1790, and landed after a 
stormy voyage at Port Tobacco in Maryland, July 2, 1790. 
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Here the little community took possession of their convent on 
the feast of St. Theresa, October 15, and organized the only 
body of religious women in the United States at that time. 

Religious progress in those early times was greatly pro- 
moted by the prayerful intercession of the nuns. Bishop 
Carroll himself regarded them “as a safeguard for the pre- 
servation of his diocese.” * Their community grew rapidly, 
as many devout women manifested the desire of living a life 
of poverty and self-sacrifice for God’s sake. To Catholic 
Maryland therefore under God are we indebted for our first 
native-born religious women.’ 

The early colony of Maryland had a momentous bearing 
on the social and political, as well as the religious, history of 
the United States, for from it our government has derived 
some of its best legislative principles. The colony owed 
these principles, and the determination and ability to execute 
them, to the pure and undefiled religion which the colonists 
brought from intolerant Europe. Under the Charter the 
power of legislation was vested in Lord Baltimore and a ma- 
jority of the settlers. Strange though it may seem, this leg- 
islative body passed the most democratic laws. Aristocratic 
legislators, as a rule, seldom pass laws impairing their own 
interests, yet in Maryland, where aristocracy had firmest hold, 
we find the democratic impulse the most irresistible. The 
colony was the first to proclaim universal suffrage and to 
introduce republican simplicity into its forms and action of 
government. They were republicans, too, in our present 
American sense, and in the struggle for national independence 
their descendants were second to none in patriotism and real 
devotion to the cause of American liberty. 

Another contribution of Catholic Maryland to our Re- 
public, and the most precious gem in her diadem of liberty, 
is the freedom and equality of religion before the law. That 


' Shea, Life of Archbishop Carroll, p. 386. 
2 Idem., p. 383 sqq. 
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principle is embodied in the Constitution adopted by the 
Thirteen Colonies. Whence did it come? Whence could it 
come? From Maryland alone, for it was the only State 
possessing it in its early legislation and practice. Maryland 
was cradled in civil and religious liberty. That memory, 
inspiring and influencing colonial Maryland, was the prime 
factor in bringing about the notable result—that in the 
United States all may worship God in peace according to 
their conscience.’ 

Nearly three centuries have elapsed since that little band 
of Catholics, guided by a few missionaries, flying from cruel 
persecutions inflicted on them for remaining steadfast in the 
Faith, laid in a remote and obscure corner of Maryland the 
foundation of the Catholic Church in the United States. 
The fleeting years glide onwards, and though the Church in 
America may be said, even now, to be only in her infancy, a 
vast field has been planted and a great harvest of souls has 
been reaped. 

Froissart used to pass over peaceful intervals as unworthy 
of note, since no gallant feats of arms were done. Mary- 
land’s colonial history lacks the spice of Indian encounters, 
yet it is intensely interesting and worthy of note. It is the 
record of a magnificent work accomplished in silence, as are 
all great works, whether of nature or of grace. Unheralded 
is the dawn, and when darkness “ falls from the wings of 
Night” silent is its descent. Who hears the flight of the 
soul, as, in the swift rush of entreating prayer, it carries its 
petition to the Eternal Throne? So with the missionaries 
in Maryland. Their wooden cross and their eloquent exam- 
ple have done more for the upbuilding of the country than 
the swords of Europe’s best generals. 

The first settlers of Maryland, in elevation of character, 
nobility of sentiment and purity of life, were unsurpassed, 
unrivaled even, by the first settlers of any other colony. 
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The benevolent influence exerted on the Indian, the principles 
of religious liberty, civil peace and unity emanating from the 
Calverts, opened for the infant colony a career of unexampled 
prosperity. The story of Maryland—“ the most elite of the 
Anglo-American colonies ’—may truly be styled the golden 
age of our colonial existence. 
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THE RIGHT REV. MONSIGNOR GERALD PRENDERGAST 
COGHLAN 


BY HONOR WALSH 


The death of the Right Rev. Monsignor Gerald P. Coghlan 
on Sunday, April 11th 1926, was, as Carlyle describes the 
death of Mirabeau, “like the sudden falling of a mighty 
tower.” He was of the sturdy old race of pioneer builders 
who have made this great Archdiocese what it is today—one 
of the chief glories of the American Church. 

Although his biography has been printed in detail in the 
“ Catholic Standard and Times,” it is only fitting that an 
account of his life and labors should appear in the REcorDs 
of the American Catholic Historical Society,—the society of 
which he was proud to have been a life-member, and in the 
promotion of which he was as earnest as in every worth-while 
enterprise in which his interest had been enlisted. 

Gerald P. Coghlan, born on the 4th of July, 1848, was the 
son of Michael Coghlan and Maria Prendergast Coghlan, of 
Foxford in County Mayo, Ireland. His mother’s father, 
John Prendergast, was an attorney, and like the last Most 
Rev. Archbishop of Philadelphia, was a descendant of the 
Norman chief, Maurice de Prendergast who came to Ireland 
with Strongbow, De la Poer, De Burgh and the other leaders 
of armed forces in the invasion under Henry II. A quaint 
gable-roofed town not far from Foxford was named origin- 
ally for the Norman chief—Claire Maurice—a name angli- 
cized long ago to “ Claremorris.” 

John Moore, one of the maternal great-grandfathers of 
young Gerald Coghlan, was president of the first Irish Re- 
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public which lasted so short a time and had been established 
upon the hopes built up by the landing of the French at 
Killala under General Humbert in the historic year of the 
Irish rebellion, 1708. 

The Very Rev. Archdeacon John Coghlan of Kilmovee in 
the Diocese of Achonry, was a brother of Michael Coghlan, 
the father of Gerald. For more than a quarter of a century, 
Archdeacon Coghlan was the close friend and associate of the 
famous “Lion of the Fall of Judah”, Most Rev. John 
MacHale, Archbishop of Tuam, and his chief co-operator in 
Daniel O’Connell’s victorious campaign for Catholic eman- 
cipation, and for the restoration and preservation of the old 
Gaelic language and literature. Archbishop MacHale, as 
is well known, would not confirm any child in his diocese who 
could not answer the catechism questions in his native speech. 
His Grace was the forerunner of Dr. Douglas Hyde and that 
brilliant coterie of other Irish scholars who established the 
Gaelic League in the later 19th Century. 

It is rather important to stress the ancestry of our late 
lamented friend, since he was a living proof of the value of 
heredity. From the Norman forbears he had inherited a 
sturdy constitution and the sort of courage which is never 
afraid to attempt the conquest of enormous difficulties. The 
Republican great-grandfather had bequeathed to him a pas- 
sionate desire for the independence of his native land. From 
the lawyer-uncle he had derived keen legal acumen in business 
affairs, and an unusual sense of justice in dealing with his 
fellow-man. And, no doubt, the family churchman and 
patriot, Archdeacon Coghlan, inspired him during his boy- 
hood with the highest ideals of the only real Irish religion and 
the only genuine Irish literature. 

Fortunately for him, Father Coghlan was given an en- 
vironment without which his staunch heredity could not have 
been carried to its highest fulfilment. His parents encour- 
aged his manifest vocation, and he was able to make his pre- 
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liminary studies in the diocesan seminary of Ballaghadareen. 
In 1866—just 60 years ago—the young student sailed for 
the United States. Arriving in Philadelphia, he applied for 
admission to St. Charles Preparatory Seminary, then at Glen 
Riddle. In 1867 he was transferred to the old seminary at 
18th and Race. 

Having completed his priestly training, Father Coghlan 
was ordained by Archbishop Wood in the chapel of St. Charles 
Seminary at Overbrook fifty-four years ago, on the 18th day 
of October, 1872. For the ensuing three years he served as 
curate in the Immaculate Conception Parish, Front and 
Canal streets. Three years later, he was transferred to “ Old 
St. Mary’s”’ where he remained but a year, returning to the 
Immaculate Conception parish in 1876, the year of the Cen- 
tennial Exposition. The next year he was made assistant 
rector at St. Bernard’s, Easton, and the following year 
(1878) he was appointed rector of St. Aloysius Church, 
Pottstown. 

After four years at Pottstown, a vacancy occurred in the 
pastorate of St. Peter’s at Reading, and Archbishop Wood 
named Father Coghlan rector there. It was his first really 
important charge, and immediately all his native energies 
blossomed forth into practical accomplishment. Within an 
incredibly short time, he had remodeled the old church, en- 
larged the rectory and built the mission church of St. Joseph, 
which was later made a separate parish church. One of his 
many good works during his Reading rectorship was the 
introduction of the Sisters of the Good Shepherd and the pro- 
viding of an institution for their mission. 

When it was decided to erect a new church on a prominent 
corner of Broad street, Philadelphia’s principal thoroughfare, 
and our first boulevard, Archbishop Ryan appointed the 
super-energetic Reading pastor to begin the great task. His 
call to the larger responsibility came on Sept. 30, 1880. 
Father Coghlan was then in what is called either “ middle- 
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age’ or “the prime of life ’—forty-one years old. But all 
his life was in its prime until the end. Who, even among 
those who had measured his zeal and his unusual power of 
concentrating on an object until he had mastered it—who, 
even among his many admiring friends at that time could 
have foreseen that the first pastor of Our Lady of Mercy 
parish, then past forty, could have erected one of the finest 
churches in the United States, built a parish school, convent, 
rectory and day nursery, and left the entire properties free of 
debt during his lifetime? 

Older residents will recall the dedication of the first frame 
building over the basement in 1891, the building of the school 
in 1894, and the first flag-raising there. What assets were 
visible that autumn day in 1889 but a vacant lot on the corner 
of Broad and Susquehanna Avenue and the empty hands of 
the first pastor? What did he leave there when he breathed 
his last? Answering, in terms of money only,—the least 
common denominator of success—he left a magnificent group 
of properties to the Archdiocese of Philadelphia—properties 
worth something over three million dollars to-day. 

Father Coghlan began the duties of his long pastorate on 
October 14, 1889, renting the house at 2145 North Park 
Avenue, where the first Mass in the parish was celebrated on 
October 18. Ground was broken for the new chapel on All 
Soul’s Day, November 2. The corner-stone was laid by 
Bishop Prendergast (afterward Archbishop) on November 
25. 

Less than a year later the pastor, working with the zeal of 
a missionary saint and the energy and perseverance of ten 
ordinary men, had collected sufficient funds for the founda- 
tion of the great church, the corner-stone of which was laid 
on Columbus Day, October 12, 1890, by Archbishop Ryan, 
who also officiated at the dedication of the basement church 
on January 18, 1891. 

His Eminence, Cardinal Dougherty, then a professor at 
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the Seminary of St. Charles Borromeo at Overbrook, de- 
livered the sermon at the ceremony of the blessing of the 
statues in the basement church, September 4, 1891. 

The parish school of Our Lady of Mercy, a fine stone 
building on the corner of Park and Susquehanna Avenues, 
was blessed by Archbishop Ryan on September 2, 1894. 
Next day the Sisters of St. Joseph took charge and the school 
was opened. Thirty years later, on August 31, 1924, the 
new extension to the school property was dedicated by Car- 
dinal Dougherty. 

In 1897 Father Coghlan celebrated the silver jubilee of his 
priesthood. Even then, his amazing power for making and 
keeping friends was manifested in the number of clerical and 
civic dignitaries who attended the exercises, including Arch- 
bishop Ryan, the Mayor of Philadelphia, the Congressman 
of the district, a famous Jewish leader (Rabbi Joseph 
Krauskopf), and the noted Baptist clergyman, Rev. Dr. 
Russell Conwell, pastor of the Baptist Temple Church and 
founder of Temple University. For more than a quarter of 
a century, these three were to be known popularly as ‘‘ The 
Three Musketeers of Broad Street.” For the benefit of 
readers unfamiliar with the topography of Philadelphia, it 
may be stated that the three were close neighbors, each head 
of a church on “ the next corner ”’ of Broad Street. 

Jews and Protestants as well as Catholics were generous 
helpers of Father Coghlan during his building days. A 
Jewish merchant who lived next door to him gave him a 
check for $5,000; many of his best friends were Protestants. 
Surely, no one ever followed more closely the Scriptural 
counsel “ Be all things to all men.” 

Not that he made a conscious effort to win anybody’s 
liking. He was characteristically bluff and independent; not 
at allingratiating. But he made friends constantly. Every- 
one, even the parishioner of 85, was “my child” to him. 
And the real children adored him and grew up to serve him 
manfully and womanfully in all the tasks he had undertaken. 
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Children were a great joy to him always. He had pet 
names for all of them. He played with them as though he 
were another child. One year the boys and girls presented a 
comedy for the benefit of the building fund. Their pastor 
never missed a rehearsal, and had laughed at every scene as 
heartily as he laughed at the first public performance. He 
went to every entertainment given, and to all the picnics and 
excursions arranged for the benefit of the parish, and he had 
more pleasure in these gatherings than anyone else in atten- 
dance. 

It was this childlike quality in the busy rector, together 
with an often disconcerting frankness of utterance, which 
may have concealed the very real astuteness of his character 
from the casual observer. Nobody ever deceived him twice 
—seldom even once. His ability to penetrate motives was 
almost uncanny. Yet he kept an open mind; he never be- 
came “ hide-bound.” To the last year of his life, he was as 
eager to welcome new ideas in education and in social ser- 
vice, as he had been in the days when he encouraged the 
Gaelic League, founded the Duployan Stenographic system 
in Philadelphia and helped the various non-sectarian enter- 
prises for distributing fruit, flowers and ice to the hospitals. 
He was the first pastor to promote the organization of the 
Alliance of Catholic Women here. The first meeting was 
held in his school hall, and the first parish alliance was estab- 
lished by him during the same week of October, 1916. 

Even as long ago as the later nineties his rectory had been 
a social service centre. Father Coghlan knew so many in- 
fluential men, and they were all so anxious to oblige him, 
that he had little difficulty in securing employment for par- 
ishioners who applied to him. He was as generous with 
letters of introduction to non-Catholics as to his own people. 
How he found time to see and advise all the people who 
crowded his waiting-rooms every day is another marvel. 
Never too busy to give good advice, his patience was as 
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inexhaustible as his interest in humanity. He was like St. 
Francis de Sales in that nobody could bore him. Ultra- 
natural and unalterably loyal himself, he was impatient only 
with pretentiousness or with unfaithfulness. 

The feeling of Father Coghlan for his native Ireland was 
doubled and intensified in his love for the country of his 
adoption. To him the starry banner was ever a sacred ori- 
fllamme. Every child taught in his schools grew up sturdily 
patriotic. When the United States entered the war in April 
1917, Monsignor Coghlan did everything to help the volun- 
teers and the drafted inen. His parish Alliance devoted 
itself almost exclusively to Red Cross, Liberty Loan and 
Benedict Service House work for the duration of the war and 
the year of reconstruction. 

On November 30, 1919, a year after the armistice, a mural 
tablet was unveiled in honor of the twenty-six young men of 
the parish who had given their lives at the call of their coun- 
try. On the same day medals of honor were bestowed upon 
410 returned soldiers of the parish. It is interesting to recall 
that the Rev. Dr. Wm. J. Kerby, who paid the final tribute at 
the funeral Mass of his old friend this year, had preached the 
sermon at the memorial exercises of 1919. 

The beautiful Church of Our Lady of Mercy—one of the 
landmarks of Philadelphia,—was completed in 1899—just 
ten years after the new pastor first saw the vacant lot. In 
1910, church, rectory, convent and school were finished, and 
it was then that the wonder-working priest was appointed 
permanent rector (December 21) by Archbishop Ryan. 

Five years later, (Archbishop Prendergast having suc- 
ceeded Archbishop Ryan in the meantime, ) the Holy Father 
appointed Father Coghlan domestic prelate, and he was in- 
vested with the Monsignorial purple by Archbishop Prender- 
gast, November 7, 1915. 

On May 10, 1919, seven years ago, all the debt having been 
paid off, the church was consecrated. The Right Rev. 
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Bishop Shahan officiated at the consecration. The following 
day, the Cardinal (then Archbishop Dougherty—who had 
succeeded Archbishop Prendergast the previous May), cele- 
brated Solemn Pontifical Mass in the consecrated church. 

Monsignor Coghlan was honored in the golden jubilee of 
his priesthood on Sunday, October 22, 1922. His Eminence, 
Cardinal Dougherty, presided at the Solemn High Mass on 
this rare occasion, and the sermon was preached by Bishop 
Shahan. A reception was given by the adult parishioners on 
Monday, and by the Sisters and parochial school children on 
Tuesday. 

Impaired health during the last few years of his life had 
not stopped Monsignor Coghlan’s work nor shaken his cour- 
age. Bravely he had endured a most painful and dangerous 
operation, a few months ago, and had gone to Florida to re- 
cuperate, when his failing strength gave out at last and he 
was taken home to die, with all his manifold works gone 
before him to the seat of Mercy. He had lived under the 
administration of four successive Archbishops, the fourth 
elevated to the dignity of the Cardinalate. He had survived 
many of the priests of his own generation, Monsignor 
Loughlin, Monsignor Kiernan, Monsignor Sinnott, Father 
Barry, Father McLaughlin, etc., and many younger priests ; 
he had gone eight years beyond the span of life allotted by the 
Psalmist, and yet for the countless many who loved him, he 
went away all too soon. 

Friday, April 17, was his funeral day. A Mass of Re- 
quiem attended by the school-children was solemnized at 
8 o'clock, and at 10.30 Cardinal Dougherty presided at the 
Solemn Requiem Mass at which the rector of the Catholic 
University, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Thomas J. Shahan ponti- 
ficated. The prelates and priests among the celebrants and 
in the sacristy, included all the clergy of the archdiocese who 
could be spared from duty, and eminent ecclesiastics from 
Washington, D. C., from Cleveland and from Cincinnati. 
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The funeral sermon preached by Rev. Dr. William J. Kerby 
was a memorable panegyric to the memory of the wonder- 
working rector of Our Lady of Mercy parish. There is 
space here to quote but a few paragraphs from that eloquent 
discourse: 


“TI have mentioned the visible Church and traced its story, 
but I have in mind with greater appreciation the spiritual accom- 
plishments of Monsignor Coghlan. His devotion to duty, his 
unceasing care of every soul in the parish, the Sunday school, 
the parochial school, parish societies, all the outflowing of zeal 
and generous interpretation of duty were elements that sweet- 
ened life in hundreds of homes, that prepared the young for duty 
and the elderly for death, with prompt comfort and attractive 
devotion. 

“ But Monsignor Coghlan did more than this. He loved his 
country, his State, his city. His civic interests were varied and 
substantial. He was in intelligent touch with social and civic 
life. His friendships included outstanding men in business and 
political spheres. The tributes to his qualities and his work that 
have followed his death, constitute singular evidence of an ex- 
traordinary appreciation from every interest, from thoughful 
leaders in government, in business and industry, as well as 
leaders in his own and other churches. 

“ Scholarship felt the quickening touch of his sympathy in the 
early active support of the Catholic University and constant con- 
tact with it, and in active interest in the production of the 
‘Catholic Encyclopedia.’ Charity knew his intelligent loyalty 
as his work well shows. 

“ Tradition led Monsignor Coghlan to take active interest in 
the welfare of his native country. There and here he gave 
discriminating support to the ideals of his race and it is due to 
his encouragement and support that the best history of early 
Ireland was written. 

“Tn looking back over his crowded life we find many quaities 
which impress us by their vigor and collective effect. Deep 
faith, singularly unselfish devotion to duty, unsparing use of 
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strength, time and resources in the service of souls, wide sym- 
pathy, wholesome interest in civic welfare, love of his adopted 
country, systematic personal piety that no labor lessened and no 
excuses sacrificed, simple ways and patient foresight, encour- 
aging appreciation of merit—such are the elements that one 
must assemble in impressive proportions if one would under- 
stand his life and admire it. 

“ But one must add the testimony of affection that came from 
the singular love and generosity of the congregation and of 
Monsignor Coghlan’s widely scattered friends. The qualities 
of appeal that he possessed found their inspiring complement in 
the beautiful devotion with which the people enriched his life. 
I may be permitted to repeat the gentle and touching tribute paid 
to him after his death, ‘ It will be many years before the Church 
of Our Lady of Mercy will cease to be known in its neighbor- 
hood and wherever its congregation may be scattered, as Father 
Coghlan’s church.’ 

“ Monsignor Coghlan brought perfect health to his work. Its 
resources carried him through these gigantic tasks with un- 
flagging step. But as the years began to weigh upon him, signs 
of breaking appeared. His strength gradually diminished. It 
soon became evident that his work must find its expected end. 
He bore pain, enforced idleness and inconvenience with cus- 
tomary courage. God finally called him hence. The summons 
found him prepared, simple in faith, rich in achievement, blessed 
in enviable prestige. We are now writing the last chapter of 
his life. May God give him eternal rest.” 


Monsignor Coghlan, as stated, was a life-member of our 
American Catholic Historical Society, and a member of the 
Examinatores Synodales. He was vice-president of the 
Catholic Standard and Times Publishing Co., and had been 
on the Board of the diocesan journal ever since the union of 
the Catholic Standard with the then new Catholic Times, in 
1895. He and Father Barry had been associated in the 
foundation of the Catholic Times. 


ST. PETER’S, POINT PLEASANT, NEW JERSEY 


BY CARMITA DE SOLMS JONES 


The train wandered slowly across NewJersey and in the 
Trenton coach sat Father Jachetti,O. M.C. He was drowsy 
and as the landscape passed he fell asleep. His destination 
was Lakehurst but the train had reached Manasquan before 
he awoke. 

Father Jachetti was a church builder and perhaps for that 
reason had been selected by the Right Reverend Monsignor 
G. H. Doane, Administrator of the Diocese of Newark, New 
Jersey, to assume charge of a mission to be established at 
Manchester, now Lakehurst. It was with this in view that 
he made the journey, in the winter of 1881, that ended so 
differently from his intention. While waiting at Manasquan 
for the train to take him to Lakehurst, he looked at the place 
with the eye of a missioner and found it promising. How- 
ever, when he reached his destination he talked with Patrick 
Mcllhenny, the proprietor of the hotel, who persuaded him 
that the place of all others in that locality in need of a mis- 
sion was Point Pleasant. So convincing were his arguments 
that Father Jachetti took the question up with the diocesan 
authorities and it was decided that the projected mission be at 
that place. 

Years before a settlement had been formed at the Point by 
fishermen who had come down from Long Island. A few 
hotels and cottages had been built but there was no church for 
many miles. One or two Catholic families resided there the 
year round but more came during the summer. There had 
been much opposition to the Catholics and one family was 
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ordered out of the locality in the dead of night. When 
she moved there from Lakehurst, Mrs. MclIlhenny was 
threatened. 

In order to care for the church property and to provide 
food and lodging for the priests when they made their mon- 
thly visits, Patrick MclIlhenny’s brother Dennis, with his 
wife and family, left Lakehurst and made their home at Point 
Pleasant. Mrs. Mcllhenny, who is still living, is the pioneer 
of the church. Stored in her memory are tales of the early 
days with their hardships and troubles as well as their suc- 
cesses. Many are the quaint and amusing stories she tells, 
mingled with those of sorrow and of care. Her sense of 
humor is keen and she enjoys good health. Youth radiates 
from her and it is easily seen what a support she was to the 
church and the poor over-worked priests in those days. 

Monsignor Doane signified his approval of the mission at 
Point Pleasant on April 1, 1881 and on the seventh of the 
same month a special committee, composed of Fathers 
Jachetti, Salvatelli, and Graziani, went there from Trenton 
to select a site. The prospect of having a Catholic church 
appealed to The Point Pleasant Land Company and through 
one of their principals, Edward H. Murphy, they offered to 
- donate two lots if the priests would buy two more and build 
at once. The offer was accepted and the location, at Wash- 
ington Avenue and Richmond Street, fixed upon. On the 
eighteenth of April, 1882, Father Jachetti blessed and laid the 
corner stone. He was assisted only by Reverend Angelus 
Goesman, O. M. C. On June 29, of the same year, the 
church was dedicated by Right Reverend Bishop Michael 
J. O’Farrell, who preached the sermon. Fathers Jachetti, 
Avellino Szato, Leonard Reich, Francis Neubauer, of the 
Order of Minor Conventuals, and five Franciscan clerics 
from Trenton were present. 

From 1882 to 1884 Fathers Angelus and Avellino min- 
istered to the parish. There was no resident rector. The 
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priests went from Trenton for the Christmas and Easter 
celebrations, then for a monthly mass, a by-monthly mass and 
at last every Sunday. 

The site of the church had been a dump but Father 
Avellino and Mr. Mcllhenny dug trenches wherein they 
buried the accumulated rubbish. Taking a wheelbarrow they 
went far into the woods collecting such trees as they could 
manage with which to adorn the grounds. 

Sometimes the congregation was so small that the collection 
would not pay the priest’s return fare to Trenton and Mr. 
Mcllhenny gave the money from his own pocket. Once, when 
there was no mass on Christmas Day, Mr. Mcllhenny went 
to the woods and gathered greens with which to decorate the 
church for the festival. ‘“‘ No,” said he, when told there was 
no one to see the results of his efforts, “ but we want to light 
the way for those who have not seen it.” One Sunday 
morning he found Father Avellino in the yard making coffee 
in a tomato can over some sticks that were burning in a tin 
basin. He took the priest home with him. 

At this time the rectory had not been built and the priests 
sometimes stayed at the Mcllhenny’s. The Order was so 
poor that any expenditure had to be considered. But some 
of the neighbors were kind and the hotel, known as The 
Resort House, lent a cot to Father Angelus on which he slept 
in the sacristy. 

It was not until Father Fidelis Voight, O. M. C., arrived 
in 1884 that there was a resident rector. He was succeeded 
in the spring of 1888 by Reverend Peter Scharm, O. M. C., 
who made many improvements. Early in the summer of 
1890 Reverend Roger Kexel, O. M. C., took charge and was 
succeeded in turn by Reverend Daniel Lutz. During the 
first four years of his administration much history was made. 
The church and the rectory were remodeled and the property 
improved. The congregation grew and Catholics came from 
all parts of the country attracted not only by the pleasures of 
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the seaside but the opportunity of obtaining the comforts of 
their religion while away from home. Success had crowned 
the efforts of Father Dan, as he was affectionately called, and 
of those who had gone before him. He went to Trenton on 
Sunday, the thirteenth of January, 1901. The day was 
bitterly cold but his heart was warmed by the glow of service 
well preformed and the deep feeling of his flock. On Mon- 
day, the fourteenth, word reached him that the church and 
rectory had been completely destroyed by fire. He was 
overwhelmed and at first had hardly courage to goon. The 
work of four hard years had been wiped out in a few hours. 
But it was not in him to repine long. There was work to do 
so he took up the burden again. He was-not alone in his 
sorrow for letters came from far and near expressing sym- 
pathy and bearing spiritual and material aid. From Niagara 
Falls, Canada; from Solitary Island; form the Kaaterskills 
and many other places they came bringing their kindly mes- 
sages and helping to lighten the weight in the priest’s heart. 
One writer spoke of the burning of the church as a personal 
bereavement and recalled its association with her girlhood. 
Another quoted the Acts of the Apostles: “I will return and 
will rebuild the tabernacle,” sending a sum of money to help 
in that rebuilding. A one-time visitor sent money from “ An 
humble Christian widow, mother of a priest who died whilst 
building a church, who sympathizes very intimately with 
your affliction.” 

There had been objections to the location of the burned 
church owing to its distance from the hotels and cottages. 
This was considered in the selection of the new site. The 
Bishop met the pastor and a few laymen at Point Pleasant on 
January 26, 1901, to determine it. In March, 1901, the pre- 
sent site, on the corners of Forman Street, St. Louis and 
Atlantic Avenues, was purchased for $4,500.00. It con- 
sisted of four lots 50 x 125 feet each, with the adjoining 
house. On April 29, 1901, Father Dan blessed the ground 
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and turned up the first shovelful of earth. The Very Rever- 
end John H. Fox, V. G., blessed and laid the corner stone on 
June 16, of the same year. Assisting him were the Very 
Reverend Louis M. Miller, Provincial of the Order of Minor 
Conventuals; the Very Reverend Dominic Reuter, O. M. C.; 
Father Daniel, the rector, and the Reverend Thomas J. 
McLaughlin of Spring Lake. The outline of the new church 
was visible on the Feast of St. Peter, June the twenty-ninth. 
It was large enough for present requirements and so arranged 
that more space could be had without departing from the 
original design. The Sacristy was on the western side and 
could be enlarged and used as a winter chapel where the per- 
manent residents might be comfortable in severe weather 
without great expense for heating. The church, with a 
seating capacity for six hundred, was completed at a cost of 
$22,000.00 and on July 27, 1902, was dedicated by the Right 
Reverend James A. McFaul, D. D. The Very Reverend 
Louis M. Miller sang the solemn mass and the sermon was 
preached by the Reverend John M. Norris, D. D. 

The Parish Records for the year 1900 showed eleven 
baptisms, five deaths, two marriages and eleven first com- 
munions. In 1901 there were in the parish, during the win- 
ter, sixteen men, thirty-four women and sixty-two children. 
Of the twenty-five families nine were Catholic and sixteen of 
mixed faith. 

No cemetery has been found necessary as many of the 
congregation, being summer visitors, if they die at Point 
Pleasant, are taken home. The permanent residents are 
buried in the nearest Catholic cemetery. 

A statement in the Parish Records of 1900 is to the effect 
that after the expenses were paid, including the priest’s 
salary, $600.00 was applied to the reduction of the mortgage 
and a balance of $1.50 remained. The following year there 
remained $8.94. The church was doing well despite the long 
lean winters when the congregation was sparse. It is said 
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that one cold day, going to the church to say mass, Father 
Dan found only Mr. Mcllhenny there. The snow was so 
deep that Father Dan lost his overshoes and had to be dug 
out of a drift. 

Although opposition to the church had practically ceased 
there was always the need for caution. One night at ten 
o’clock a stranger came to the MclIlhenny’s and asked for a 
match. With the thought of fire in his mind Mr. MclIlhenny 
followed the man. Fearing for his safety, his family fol- 
lowed him, collecting a number of men for the search. The 
match borrower was evidently of innocent intent for he 
disappeared and Mr. Mcllhenny was found near the lonely 
railroad track. 

It was not until 1905 that a rectory was permanently 
established. Prior to that time the Mcllhenny family had 
lived in the rectory during the winter and cared for the 
church and the visiting priests. During the summer they 
lived in their own house and the priests stayed with them. 
During a period of thirteen years the rectory was closed. In 
1905 or 1906 Father Dan brought his mother to keep house 
for him and since then the priests have made their home there. 

On Thanksgiving Day, November 30, 1905, the Jane 
Hookey memorial bell was blessed by Very Reverend 
Bernadine Ludwig, O. M. C. During this year the church 
property was assessed at $30,000.00 with a comparatively 
small debt. 

Reverend Berard Schweitzer succeeded Father Dan in 
1912. For eleven years he followed in the path of his 
predecessor. He was beloved by his parishoners and much 
liked by non-Catholics. During his stay the church was re- 
decorated and an exquisite memorial altar installed. He 
died on July 28, 1923 and on September 1, of the same year 
the Reverend Felicien Fehlner, O. M. C., was appointed 
rector. 

With a growth of but forty years the parish of St. Peter’s 
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now numbers one hundred and fifty in winter and fifteen 
hundred in summer. The church is of rural English archi- 
tecture and is well placed on a corner of the grounds, sur- 
rounded by trees, shrubbery and flowers. Directly across 
the street is the public park, with benches among the large 
trees, and, at the other side several tennis courts. The rather 
somber tones of the exterior give no indication of the beauty 
within. The proportions of the building are excellent, giving 
an effect of height and space. A large loft, with an electric 
organ, spans the vestibule. The ceiling is decorated with a 
rich design in blue that harmonizes with the altar. It is 
supported by beams terminating in gargoyles in the form of 
seraphs holding white shields. To the east, at the base of the 
ceiling and running the whole length of the building, is the 
insciption in Gothic letters: ‘‘ AND I SAY TO THEE THOU ART 
PETER AND ON THIS ROCK I WILL BUILD MY CHURCH. 
SIMON, SON OF JOHN THOU LOVEST ME MORE THAN THESE? 
YEA, LORD, THOU KNOWEST THAT I LOVE THEE AND JESUS 
SAID TO HIM: FEED MY LAMBS, FEED MY SHEEP.” On the 
west side runs the following: “ THIS IS NO OTHER BUT THE 
HOUSE OF GOD AND THE GATE OF HEAVEN. I HAVE LOVED, 
OH LORD, THE BEAUTY OF THY HOUSE WHERE THY GLORY 
DWELLETH. BLESSED ARE THEY THAT DWELL IN THY 
HOUSE, THEY SHALL PRAISE THE FOREVER.” Psalms III, 
2-3. 

The memorial windows are pleasing and perpetuate the 
names of HONORE GRENET, GEORGE BURGESS, SISTER MARY 
GONZAGA, MICHAEL MURRAY, MORGAN AND ANNE JONES, 
CHARLES STOKES AND LUCIA MARIA KEEN. One window is 
in honor of St. Patrick and St. Bridget, and another “ To the 
memory of my Father and Mother.” In the west vestry is 
St. Anthony’s Shrine. It is about 20 x 24 feet in size and 
contains an altar to The Sacred Heart and statues of St. 
Anthony and St. Theresa. There are eight pews. A small 
envelope is provided for votive lights. It bears the in- 
scription : 
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ST. PETER’S CHURCH, POINT PLEASANT, NEW JERSEY. 
VOTIVE LIGHTS 


in honor of 
MOST SACRED HEART Ss TOISTO TE aL 
BLESSED SACRAMENT ST. FRANCIS 
OUR BLESSED LADY POOR SOULS 
ST. ANTHONY SPECIAL INTENTION 
Sele ae ioe bie Wok” ST. RITA? 
SIZE Blas 22.5 Sys BAG I a RS a a A ERP AI s 
TENT BUN Ed EBENSY So yg Beaty Si Slolas hee Sie aR oe ER eee 


Offering: Ten cents for each light. Please seal envelope. 


In 1918 the marble sanctuary was donated by Mr. Joseph 
Moran, a summer resident, in memory of his wife. It is 
pure Tudor Gothic, made at Pietrasanta, Italy, of the finest 
Carrara marble. This style of architecture is more gracious 
than is the early English. The decorations are more elabo- 
rate and the flattened apexes of the arches lend themselves to 
greater beauty. There are delicate carvings that soften the 
lines and prevent a suggestion of austerity. Among the 
forms used are grapes and their leaves, with leaves of other 
varieties. The architectural detail is no less perfect than the 
doctrinal meaning that the designer has achieved. It is a 
perfect whole, emphasizing the fact that St. Peter is the 
patron of the church. 

Christ is shown on panels on either side of the tabernacle 
in the act of conferring on St. Peter, His successor as visible 
head of the church, spiritual power over the souls of men. 
The miraculous draught of fishes, with the Saviour saying to 
Peter : “‘ Henceforth, thou shalt catch men,” is represented on 
the Gospel side, while on the Epistle side our Saviour is shown 
giving to Peter His commission; “ Feed my lambs, feed my 
sheep.” A panel representing the Last Supper, after Da 
Vinci’s famous picture, is beneath the altar. 

High above the latter stands a statue of the Sacred Heart, 
dispensing grace, with open hands and arms extended down- 
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wards as if to reach a suppliant. The gold-finished, solid 
bronze door of the tabernacle shows Christ on the cross, a 
glorious, triumphant Christ, not suffering, not wearing the 
crown of thorns, but clothed in the garments of the High 
Priest and crowned as King of Kings. Over the altar the 
glorified Saviour is depicted in a mural painting, enthroned in 
Heaven, with Mary and Joseph grouped at His feet. 

The central feature of the altar on the Gospel side of the 
church is a beautiful statue of the Virgin Mother. A replica 
of the miraculous medal adorns the golden tabernacle door. 
Beneath the altar a panel represents the nativity of Christ. 
An adaptation of the well-known picture, the Madonna of 
Foligno, by Raphael, has been frescoed above. About Our 
Lady’s feet are four great saints of the Franciscan Order: 
St. Francis, its founder; St. Clare, foundress of the Poor 
Clares; St. Louis of France and St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 
patrons of the Third Order of St. Francis for the laity. 

A magnificient statue of St. Joseph, holding the infant 
Saviour, stands on the altar on the Epistle side. On the 
tabernacle door is the insignia of the Franciscan Order and 
beneath the altar is a sculptured panel adapted from a paint- 
ing by Murillo. St. Joseph, being the universal patron of 
the Franciscan Order, is appropriately shown in the fresco 
over this altar, enthroned in Heaven and surrounded by St. 
Bonaventure, the Cardinal Saint; St. Anthony, the wonder- 
worker of Padua, and five Franciscan martyrs who were 
beheaded in Morocco in 1229. 

Rare and delicate carvings richly adorn the communion 
rail. The central gate bears a sculptured representation of a 
picture in the Vatican, The Disputa, by Raphael, meaning the 
defence of the doctrine of the Real Presence of Christ in the 
Blessed Sacrament. An altar in the center of the carving 
holds a monstrance containing the Host. Recognizable in 
the group of popes, cardinals, monks and theologians are St. 
Paul; St. Andrew; St. Leo the Great; the Angelic Doctor, St. 
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Thomas Aquinas; the Seraphic Doctor, St. Bonaventure and 
the lay-theologian, Dante, who are defending the great doc- 
trine. Never before has this wonderful group been done 


in marble. The motive is carried on in the fresco above the 
altar. 


Not only the altars and the communion rail are part of this 
rare memorial but the paneling of the sanctuary and the door 
frames as well. It makes a whole of such completeness and 
beauty as is seldom seen in this country. 


As St. Peter’s envelopes are distributed for the offerings 
of the congregation. They bear the following: 


“Kindly use this envelope for your Sunday offering. 


St. Peter’s Church, 
Point Pleasant, New Jersey. 


Your church needs your generous co-operation to reduce the debt, 
$45,000.00. 


SUBSCRIPTION OFFERING. 


Annual list of envelope contributors will appear under date of September 
30th and will be sent to all permanent and summer parishioners. 

Envelope offerings made on the Ist and 2nd Sundays of July, August 
and September are listed to your credit and will be totaled under 
“debt reduction,” 


sete ew wees 


iA OE DIM SAN DDE Sa RS Sie Soon Geer aanbitomion cc onGood Ovencnadeceos 


Write plainly to insure receipt of church reports. We appreciate and 
pray God to reward your generosity. 
Fr. Fevicren, O.M.C., Rector. 


OVER. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

Summer Schedule of Services. 
Daily Mass 7.30 A. M. 

Holy Day Masses 6.15 — 9.15 A. M. 
Sunday Masses 6.15 — 7.30 — 9.15 — 10.30 A. M. 
Evening Devotions 7.45 P. M., 
on Sundays, Tuesdays and First Fridays. 
Confessions 4.00 to 5.30 and 7.40 to 9.00 P. M. 
on Saturdays, Eves of Holy Days and of First Fridays.” 
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St. Peter’s has two summer missions, one at Mantolooking, 
Ocean County, the oldest settlement in the district, and the 
other at Seaside Park. The first mass ever said at Manto- 
looking was celebrated on July 24, 1904, by Father Daniel 
Lutz, O. M. C. There were about fifty Catholics present. 
At Seaside Park the first mass was said on July 16, 1905, in 
a small church, supposed to be non-sectarian, by Father 
Gregory, O. M. C. 

For some years the Sisters of the Holy Child, whose 
American Mother House is at Sharon Hill, Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania, maintained a summer home at Point Pleasant. 

In 1884 the old Clinton House was bought for the Sisters 
of Charity, by the Archdiocese of Philadelphia, for use as an 
orphanage. Sister Mary Joseph, who for many years had 
been Superior, was in charge. She had with her ten sisters 
and one hundred and eighty children. The Home is now 
managed by the Dominican Sisters and is used as a summer 
home for working girls. The welfare of the sisters was al- 
ways close to Mr. Mcllhenny’s heart. What they needed he 
found for them, going so far that one day he removed from 
his wife’s kitchen a table and an ironing board because the 
sisters needed them. 

When, in 1923, Father Felicien came to Point Pleasant, he 
found an established church, beautified beyond further need, 
and a great work done. But he faced the monumental task 
of carrying out the plans of his predecessors as well as fur- 
thering their work. Much had, indeed, been done but the 
greatest of labors was before him, the moulding and building 
up of the young of the parish. A parochial school had been 
discussed and plans had been made but the actual performance 
of the work was left for Father Felicien. Due to his efforts 
the school was built at a cost of $50,000.00. It was com- 
pleted in the early summer of 1924. During the winter of 
1923 the Sisters of St. Joseph had taught a class of eighty 
children in their convent, St. Joseph’s-by-the-Sea. The fol- 
lowing year saw them settled in the school with one hundred. 
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and four pupils. There are now, in 1926, one hundred and 
twenty-six pupils, eighty of whom are from Point Pleasant 
and the remainder from the surrounding country, whence 
they are brought in omnibusses. This is the first parochial 
school to be opened in Ocean County. During the first year 
there were six grades, seven in the second year and last June 
saw the first graduates of the eighth grade. 

There was as there has always been, a reluctance on the 
part of some parents to send their children to a parochial 
school rather than a public one, the argument being that in 
the former too much attention is given to religious and too 
little to general instruction. This was brought to the atten- 
tion of Father Felicien, who, himself, constituted the school 
board, by a request for an interview from the Commissioner 
of Education of the District. Complaints had been made to 
him by some parents as they feared that their children, having 
received their preliminary schooling at the parochial school, 
would not be able to pass the high school examinations. 
After some conversation Father Felicien suggested that the 
Commissioner confer with the sister in charge. In making 
the arrangement for the interview he told her to use her 
judgment and that he would support her. She showed the 
Commissioner reports of her pupils and examination papers 
picked at random. He was surprised at their excellence. 
The sister asked to see the papers used for entrance to the 
high school. After a careful scrutiny she asked if she might 
use them in her school. With some doubt consent was given. 
The result is that the graduates of St. Peter’s School are not 
required to take the additional examination considered neces- 
sary for pupils of parochial and private schools. Their work 
is up to the standard. 

Surely the establishment of a successful school is a signal 
victory, one of the greatest a priest can achieve, for it makes 
of him a builder, not of mere bricks and material substances, 
but of men, of their futures, their characters, their souls. 
And these are the people who will carry on the work he has so 


well begun. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE LIFE OF REV. CHARLES 
WHELAN, 0.M.CAP. (D. 1806), FIRST RESIDENT 
PASTOR OF NEW YORK CITY 


BY J. M. LENHART, 0.M.CAP. 


The missionary labors of the Rev. Charles Whelan, O.M. 
Cap., who was active in the United States from 1784 till his 
death in 1806 are told to some extent in the pages of our 
American Church histories. Nevertheless, some hitherto 
unpublished documents from the Propaganda Archives at 
Rome shed new light on certain phases of his work and re- 
count some incidents which had been unknown up to this 
time. 

Father Whelan was a member of the Capuchin Order. 
Born in Ireland in 1741, he joined the Irish Province of that 
Order assuming the name of Friar Maurice. His noviciate 
and his studies he finished in the monastery of Bar-sur-Aube 
in the Champagne, France, where the Irish Capuchin Fathers 
had their headquarters. In 1779 we find him living at 
Bar-sur-Aube filling the offices of Preacher, Vicar of the 
Monastery, Master of Novices, and Secretary of the Pro- 
vincial (Archiv. Propaganda. Scritt. rif., Amer. Sett., vol. I, 
fol. 426). When in 1780 the French Government applied to 
the Irish Capuchins at Bar-sur-Aube for chaplains to serve 
in the French navy, Father Maurice Charles Whelan was 
appointed to this post by his Superiors. Assigned to the 
ship of line Le Jason which formed part of De Ternay’s Fleet 
carrying 598 men, he left Brest on April 16, 1780, and after 
an unduly long voyage, consuming eighty-seven days, put 
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into Newport. R. I., on July 11, 1780. De Ternay’s Fleet 
consisted of 17 battleships carrying 6,720 officers and men 
and escorted the convoy of 36 transports having on board the 
first division of Rochambeau’s auxiliary army of land troops 
making a total of 5,028 officers and men. This fleet was de- 
tained at Newport till August 21, 1781, when it sailed south 
for the Chesapeake to join De Grasse’s fleet. After the 
victory at Yorktown, De Grasse returned to the West Indies, 
where on April 12, 1782, he was defeated by the British fleet, 
losing all his vessels. 

During this campaign Father Whelan had been present in 
fourteen sea-battles, notable among them the victorious en- 
gagement off the capes of the Chesapeake on March 16, 1781, 
when the Jason fought heroically for the success of the States. 
He remained unscathed all the time, but finally was taken 
prisoner by the British on April 12, 1782, together with De 
Grasse and seven thousand French sailors, in the fatal sea- 
battle in the West-Indies. Father Whelan and the British 
captives were transferred to Jamaica, where he remained for 
thirteen months and ministered the sacraments to 3,562 
Frenchmen, 800 Spaniards and 35 Americans, many of them 
dying of their wounds. 

From Jamaica Father Whelan apparently went directly to 
New York. J. G. Shea (Hist. of C. Church, II, p. 265) 
surmises that ‘‘ Rev. Charles Whelan apparently returned to 
Ireland after the defeat of De Grasse.” But this conjecture 
is evidently wrong. If he returned to Europe at all, he could 
not go any place else but back to his monastery at Bar-sur- 
Aube in France. Likewise wrong is Shea’s other surmise 
(loc. cit.) that it would seem that Father Whelan at first acted 
merely as private chaplain to a Portuguese merchant, appar- 
ently Jose Ruiz Silva.” In his letter of January 28, 1785, 
Father Whelan states that ‘a Portuguese gentleman had 
given the poor Catholics the use of part of his house gratis 
till May, 1785” and that he went to New York “ where the 
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Catholics enjoy now full freedom of Religion”, thereby 
plainly insinuating that he went to New York as a missionary 
to the neglected Catholics and not as a private chaplain. 

Since the Prefect Apostolic John Carroll, could not grant 
him faculties, he wrote a letter to the Propaganda, dated from 
New York, January 28 (or possibly the 5th), 1785, wherein 
he describes his career as chaplain in the French navy and as 
missionary among the poor Catholics of New York. “A 
priest in this place’, he remarks, “ must know at least Irish, 
English, French, and Dutch (i.e. German), because our 
Congregation is composed of these nationalities and besides 
of Portuguese and Spaniards’. He does not say one word 
about the American Catholics, an evident sign that the 
Catholic members of Congress who resided there, while Con- 
gress was in session, did not take any interest in his congre- 
gation. La Fayette, the Governor and Magistrate of New 
York gave him their moral support. 

In February, 1787, Father Whelan left New York and 
went to Kentucky. His Superiors intended to recall him to 
Europe in 1788. To retain him in the mission of Kentucky, 
Rev. John Carroll wrote to his Provincial on August 11, 
1788, a letter which adds some new details about Father 
Whelan’s labors in that field. “The reports,’ writes the 
Prefect Apostolic, ‘‘ which he has sent me are very consoling; 
he has made converts from different sects. He is a true 
Apostle among them and his removal would be a mortal blow 
to the Religion and might perhaps destroy the fruits of his 
labors entirely.” 

For some time Father Whelan labored at Johnstown, N. Y. 
in the year 1790. From 1800 till his death on March a2tst. 
1806, he was the pastor of St. Mary’s, Md, and was interred 
at the old Jesuit mission at Bohemia Manor, Md. 
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Letter of Father Whelan, O.M.Cap., dated from New 
York, January 28 (or 5), 1785, to the Propaganda in Rome, 
translated from the Italian original. 


New York, January 28, 1785 (on top Jan, 5, 1785). 

Your Eminence: 

Since it has pleased Almighty God out of his infinite good- 
ness to call me (though an unworthy person) to the priest- 
hood, I have always endeavored with the help of His divine 
grace to discharge the duties of my state to satisfaction. 
Moreover, I have pleased my Superiors so much, that they 
thought me fit to be Master of Novices as well as Vicar of the 
monastery at Bar-sur-Aube in the Champagne, and finally 
appointed me Secretary of the Provincial of Irish Capuchins 
living in the same monastery. I held these offices, till it 
pleased His Most Christian Majesty Louis XVI. to ask for 
chaplains from our house for the service in the navy. There- 
upon in obedience to the commands of my Superiors I ac- 
cepted this mission carrying with me the papers of my regular 
appointment. Passing through fourteen sea-battles unin- 
jured, I was finally taken prisoner of war together with Sir 
Village, Knight of Malta, on the ship called Jason and was 
conveyed to Jamaica simultaneously with about seven thou- 
sand captive Frenchmen. One thousand five hundred of 
these were wounded, what prompted me to beg the other 
chaplains, six in number, viz. four Frenchmen and two 
Spaniards, to take care at least of their respective wounded 
and sick men. But all replied unanimously that they were no 
more bound to serve, because the state of captivity dispensed 
them from such an obligation. However, I judged that it 
was contrary to the Christian spirit to abandon so many sick 
people who died daily from dysentery and fever besides such 
who died from their wounds. I took, therefore, the whole 
work on my shoulders and with the help of God’s grace I 
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succeeded, so that no one died without receiving the sacra- 
ments of the Church, and that was done despite the fact that 
the five prisons then extant on Jamaica were turned into so 
many hospitals owing to the great number of the sick found 
in such a warm climate. In one word I administered the 
sacraments to three thousand five hundred and sixty-two 
Frenchmen and to eight hundred Spaniards, and to thirty 
five Americans, not receiving any worldly recompense. This 
is a fact which may be substantiated by all those who were 
taken prisoners with Count de Grasse, and this was done dur- 
ing the period of thirteen months I remained on that island, 
with the sole purpose of helping the dying prisoners. 
Meanwhile, however, I passed over into the province of 
New York, where full freedom of Religion is granted with- 
out any restrictions, although in the past a priest would have 
been sentenced to death, if he had there said Mass or adminis- 
tered the sacraments. Hence there were found several mar- 
ried persons who were not yet baptized, nor had received any 
religious instruction. The Catholics in these parts are very 
poor, but very zealous, for the greater part they are Irish. 
As such they would not be able to build a church nor even to 
rent a place for saying Mass. However, a Portuguese gen- 
tlemen has given them a part of his house for that purpose, 
and I hope that the Divine Providence will provide us, with 
another place by next May, since said gentleman cannot let us 
use his house any longer. Yet I trust that the Lord will not 
forsake us, since I cannot complain about anything else but 
their poverty. For my part I will not complain about that, 
because temporal goods are not the end of my labors, but only 
the glory of God and the salvation of souls. The French 
Consul, Mr. St. Jean (de Crévecoeur), is a very staunch | 
friend of the Church and helps our cause as much as possible. 
He has introduced me to the Marquis de La Fayette and 
recommended me cordially to the Governor and the Magis- 
trate and obtained also their moral support. His Excellency 
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Mons. de Marboys arrived here, what will prove to be a 
rather great additional help to our cause. 

I wrote to the Rev. Father Carroll who was appointed 
Prefect Apostolic of this country by the Roman Court, to 
grant me the necessary faculties for my mission. His Vicar 
General, the Rev. Father Ferdinand Farmer, examined my 
credentials and shortly after sent me the letter which I here 
enclose. This is the reason, why I incommodate you and I 
hope that His Eminence will save me the trouble to write a 
second time to Rome, since my work is pressing and Easter 
is approaching, a time when I will have to get in the Lord’s 
harvest, bringing back the Sheep which have strayed from the 
Fold for such a long time. With the help of God’s grace I 
have made a great number of converts of both sexes to our 
Church, ever since I have come to this country. I was sur- 
prised to see, how easy it is to convert the people of this 
country. I would have written you in Latin, if I would not 
have known that your Eminence understands all European 
languages. In this country, it is necessary for a priest to 
know at least the Irish, English, French, and Dutch lan- 
guages, because our congregation is composed of these na- 
tionalities, as well as also of Portugueses and Spaniards. 

I submit this whole affair to the wise judgment of Your 
Eminence, and I trust that Your condescension and reply 
will empower me to perform the duties of my state with 
greater alacrity and will lay me under greater obligations 
towards your Highness. 

Meanwhile I beg and I glory to be, 

Most respectfully Yours Eminence’s, 
Most humble and most obedient servant, 
Pater Maurice Whelan, Capuchin, 

(Archivio di Propaganda: Scritture rif., America Sett., 

vol. I, fol. 425 and fol. 428). 
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Letter of Father Carroll, Prefect of the Missions of the 
United States, to Father Casimir of Dublin, Provincial of the 
Irish Capuchins, dated Baltimore, Aug. 11, 1788, translated 
from the French. 


I wrote to Your Reverence some months ago to inform you 
of the great zeal and services which the Father Charles 
Whelan of Your Order renders the Catholic Religion in the 
United States. Lately I have received letters from him dated 
at Kentucky, about 800 miles distant from this place, where 
he stays with a great number of Catholics who have emi- 
grated from this State to obtain for their children a tract of 
good land in the most delightful climate. The reports which 
he has sent me are very consoling. He does not only uphold 
the spirit of the Catholic Religion among the Catholics, but 
has also succeeded to increase greatly the Church of Jesus 
Christ by conversions from different sects. Only one thing 
makes me feel uneasy regarding him: The fear that he 
might not obtain from his Superiors the permission of a 
longer leave of absence. Abstracting from his zeal, he is 
actually used to their ways and hard life; he is a true Apostle 
among this people and his removal would be a mortal blow to 
the Religion and might perhaps destroy the fruits of his 
labors entirely. Therefore, I beg Your Reverence most 
earnestly to give him permission to remain there, to assist and 
console so many poor people, what would also be a great 
advantage to their posterity. I do not doubt that with God’s 
help he will raise a flourishing Church and form a hot-bed 
which will supply his Order with good members, perhaps 
even enough members to establish a monastery, a thing which 
surely is greatly to be desired in view of the decadence of 
Religious Orders all over the world. 

Another thing causes me and also to P. Whelan uneasiness, 
namely, that he has no companion. He wishes very much and 
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with reason to have a companion from his own Order, a man 
of tried virtue who does not seek the things of this world, but 
only the service of God by the salvation of souls. His choice 
would be Father Donally. If You would permit him to go 
and he would be willing to undertake such a good and meri- 
torious work, I would most gladly receive him and would 
defray the expenses of his voyage. 

Recommending the mission of Father Whelan to the 
Fathers of Your Saintly Community, I have the honor to be 
etc. 

John Carroll, Superior of the Clergy of the United States. 
(Archivio de Propaganda. Scritt. rif., America Centrale, 
vol. II, fol. 369). 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF FATHER GABRIEL RICHARD 
1767-1832 


BY REV. PAUL M. JUDSON, 0.S.A. 


CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 


The position occupied by the Catholic Church in the 
early days of American provincial and national life was 
by no means an enviable one. Although religious lib- 
erty came to be the proud boast of the greater number 
of the colonies, yet it was not until long after the Revo- 
lution that this principle was everywhere extended so as 
to include Catholics. In many localites the mere ac- 
knowledgment of membership in that faith carried with 
it the loss of civil rights and privileges, and the penalty 
of being socially ostracized and excluded from all lucra- 
tive employments. 

Partly from fear of incurring these disabilities and 
partly from the actual danger which oftentimes threat- 
ened those who participated in Catholic services, these 
pioneers of the faith were frequently forced to practice 
their religion by stealth, and to confine their exercises 
of devotion to hidden and unfrequented places. 

With the dawn of the new Republic, however, an era 
of legal toleration began. The inauguration of George 
Washington as the first President of the United States 
on the 3oth of April, 1789, and the appointment of John 
Carroll as the first Bishop of Baltimore in the same year, 
were two events of more profound consequence to the 
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struggling Church than most of its members at the time 
probably realized. 

Toward the close of his public life Washington re- 
viewed the progress of religious liberty in words which 
at least indicated the trend of public sentiment, though 
perhaps more applicable to a later generation: ‘‘We 
have abundant reason to rejoice,” he says, “that in this 
land of equal liberty . . . every person may worship 
God according to the dictates of his own heart. ... It 
is our proud boast that a man’s religious tenets will not 
forfeit the protection of the laws, nor deprive him of the 
right of attaining and holding the highest offices that 
are known in the United States.’’? 

Aided by this change of attitude toward Catholics, 
and by the numerous favorable circumstances which fol- 
lowed the establishment of the new government, Bishop 
Carroll was enabled to lay deep and firm the foundation 
of the future prosperity of Catholicity in America. One 
of the first measures which occupied his attention on 
assuming control of the new diocese, was to provide for 
the future of the clergy by establishing a seminary in 
Baltimore. This he placed under the control of a group 
of Sulpician priests who had been driven from France 
by the fury of the Revolution. Although the time was 
not yet ripe for such a project, as after-events showed, 
yet the services of these French emigrés proved no less 
inestimable in other lines of activity. Most of them 
were assigned by Bishop Carroll as missionaries to the 
scattered settlements along the western frontier. Here 
in many instances they contributed more than any other 
one factor to the establishment and maintenance of that 
spirit of generous toleration which until recently has 
been so characteristic of those regions. 


1Sparks, Jared, The Writings of Washington, Vol. XII, p. 202. 
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It is the purpose of the present study to trace the life 
and activities of one of these missionaries who for more 
than thirty years “occupied a leading place in the his- 
tory of Michigan and the Northwest as a priest, as an 
educator, as a philanthropist, as a legislator, as a citizen 
and as a patriot.’’” 

The life of Father Gabriel Richard offers further in- 
terest by reason of his position in Catholic annals as 
having been elected delegate to the Eighteenth Congress 
from the Territory of Michigan. In this capacity he 
conducted himself with propriety and dignity that com- 
manded the respect of his colleagues, and though he 
spoke seldom, by reason of his scant familiarity with the 
English language, when he did speak he was able to 
effect much for his constituents and for the Union. 
However, his endeavors in any one of the manifold activ- 
ities in which he was at various times occupied entitled 
him to a place of honor in the memory of his co-relig- 
ionists and fellow citizens. 


CHARTER SEL 


Earty LIFE IN FRANCE 


Gabriel Richard was born at Saints, in the department 
of Charente-Inferieur, France, on the 15th of October, 
1767. He was the third son of Francis Richard, an em- 
ployee in the Government service at the port of Roche- 
fort, and Genevieve Bossuet, who was probably con- 
nected by birth with the renowned Bishop of Meaux.? 

Of his early life very little is recorded, possibly be- 


1 Catholic World, Vol. Ixii, p. 286. 
* Dionne, N. E., Gabriel Richard, p. 1. 
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cause very little that was noteworthy occurred. At the 
age of eleven he entered the College of Saints, where for 
six years he studied the classics under the direction of M. 
Hardy, a worthy priest who was at that time in charge 
of the institution. “In the beginning of his college 
career his naturally vivacious disposition was the occa- 
sion of much annoyance to his superiors and led him 
into many difficulties ; but an accident which might have 
proved fatal, brought about a notable change in his con- 
duct, so that he was soon looked upon as a model of 
diligence and piety.’’* In October, 1784, having now 
attained his seventeenth year, he entered the seminary 
conducted by the Sulpicians at Angers, and there fol- 
lowed a course in philosophy and theology with char- 
acteristic eagerness, spending his vacations for the most 
part at the seminary in pursuit of his studies, or in 
teaching young men who sought his assistance. The 
professor of dogma at Angers during the latter part of 
his residence there was M. Benedict Joseph Flaget, after- 
wards his superior as Bishop of Bardstown, Kentucky.’ 
Having completed his studies, M. Richard decided to 
enter the Society of Saint Sulpice, and with this purpose 
in view repaired in the early part of 1790, to Issy, near 
Paris, and was there ordained on the 15th day of Octo- 
ber of the following year. “His superiors wished to 
ordain him sooner, but he had not yet completed his 
twenty-fourth year. This fact is important, for it makes 
clear that he was born in 1767 and not in 1764 as is fre- 
quently quoted.”? Temporarily, Father Richard was 
assigned as professor of mathematics in the preparatory 


1Q’Brien, Rev. John J., ‘‘ Gabriel Richard, Educator, Statesman and 
Priest.’’ Historical Records and Studies, Vol. V, pt. 1, p. 78. 

2 Herbermann, Charles G., The Sulpicians in the United States, p. 
143. 

3O’Brien, John J., op. cit. 79. 
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seminary founded about this time at Issy by M. Dubourg, 
who was later to become Bishop of New Orleans.” 

At the time of Father Richard’s ordination the French 
Revolution had already begun. The fall of the Bastile, 
July 14, 1789, and the arbitrary proceedings of the States 
General had made a profound impression upon the whole 
Christian world. Less than four months after the first 
outbreak, the ‘‘ National Assembly”’ had ordered the 
confiscation of the possessions of the clergy, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1790, decreed further that “religious orders and 
congregations were, and should remain, suppressed in 
France, and that none of these should be established in 
the future.”’ It soon became evident that nothing could 
save France from the terrible upheaval that was threat- 
ening. 

In view of these happenings, M. Emery, Superior- 
General of the Sulpicians, called a general assembly of 
the society to meet at Paris in August of 1790 to con- 
sider what provisions should be made for the future. 
As it seemed likely that sooner or later they would be 
forced to disband, it was deemed necessary to prepare 
some place of temporary asylum beyond the borders of 
France itself. Accordingly, M. Emery, having previ- 
ously been in communication with Bishop Carroll of 
Baltimore, urged the foundation of a seminary in Amer- 
ica as particularly opportune at this time, both to pro- 
vide a refuge for the Society, and likewise to assist in 
the training of priests for the newly formed diocese in 
the United States. The Assembly approved the project 
and further directed the Superior-General to devote at 
least a portion of the savings of the Society to the re- 
alization of this plan.’ 


~ 


1Dionne, N. E., op. cit., p. 4. 
Herbermann, Charles G., of. cit., p. 48. 
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In pursuance of this authorization, nine priests and 
seminarians were selected to inaugurate the work under 
the leadership of M. Nagot, one of the directors of the 
Seminary at Paris. Among this group were also Fathers 
Garnier, Levadoux and Tessier, all of whom were destined 
to have a large share in the organization of the Church 
in America. Embarking from Saint Malo on April 8, 
1791, they arrived in Baltimore on the 23d of July fol- 
lowing, and were most cordially welcomed by Bishop 
Carroll, whose consecration had taken place less than a 
year before. ‘‘ While I cannot but thank Divine Provi- 
dence’’, he writes about this time, “‘for opening upon us 
such a project, I feel great sorrow in the reflection that 
we owe such a benefit to the distressed state of religion 
in France.” ? 

In the following year two other groups arrived: 
Fathers David, Chicoisneau and Flaget on the 29th of 
March; and Fathers Mareschal, Ciquard and Richard on 
June 24. The last named seems to have been selected 
as an after thought, and left France without having an 
opportunity of visiting his parents.” 

It was the original intention of M. Emery that all 
these priests should teach at Saint Mary’s Seminary, 
which was opened to receive students on the third of 
October, 1791, five months after the arrival of the first 
group. Thus by the beginning of the second scholastic 
year there was a faculty of ten priests, although no as- 
pirants had been added to the five who had come from 
France with M. Nagot. By 1795 these students had all 
been ordained, and for the next two years the seminary 
was without students.3 


1Guilday, Rev. Peter, The Life and Times of John Carroll, p. 467 ff. 
2O’Brien, Rev. John J., of. czt., p. 79. 
3Guilday, Rev. Peter, of. cit., p. 470. 
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It became clear as time went on that without any 
students to teach, all these priests could not be kept at 
Saint Mary’s. Accordingly, with the consent of M. 
Emery, Bishop Carroll sent them out as missionaries to 
various parts of his diocese where priests were especially 
needed. 


GHAR TLERSIII 


AT KASKASKIA 


In the assignments which followed, Father Levadoux 
and Father Richard were appointed to the pastoral 
charge of the French settlements in southern Illinois, 
where missions had been established by the Jesuits dur- 
ing the seventeenth century, and generally designated 
as “‘ Kaskaskia and its tributary Missions.” This dis- 
trict, which had only recently come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Bishop of Baltimore, included Kaskaskia, 
Prairie du Rocher, Sainte Genevieve, New Madrid, and 
after 1796, also the Indian missions at Cahokia. Prior 
to the 5th of May, 1788, the entire northwest, of which 
these missions were a part, was included in the diocese 
of Quebec.* 

In December of 1792, these two priests, accompanied 
by Father Flaget, who had been assigned to Vincennes 
Indiana, left Baltimore, and traveling together by way of 
Pittsburgh, journeyed as far as Louisville, Kentucky, and 
then separated.’ 

On arriving at the principal scene of their future 
labors, the two missionaries found about eight hundred 


' Dionne, N.iE., op. cet., p. 7. 
*Spalding, Rt. Rev. M. J., Sketches of the Life, Times and Char- 
acter of the Rt. Rev, Benedict Joseph Flaget, p. 143. 
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Catholics, for the most part French Canadians, who had 
been nearly a generation without any priest to administer 
to their spiritual needs.’ 

Very few details remain to us of Father Richard’s 
labors in Illinois. From the parish records of the var- 
ious places we find that he visited Prairie du Rocher 
from 1793 to 1798, Cahokia in the early days of 1708, 
New Madrid and Sainte Genevieve in 1797 and Kaska- 
skia in 1793 and 1706.’ 

In a letter to Bishop Carroll, dated January 24, 1796, 
Father Richard writing from Kaskaskia, gives rather an 
unfavorable picture of religious conditions, at the same 
time indicating the difficulties against which he had to 
contend; “‘ The people of this post’’, he writes, ‘“‘are the 
worst of all Illinois. There is no religion among them, 
scarcely anyone attending Mass even on Sunday; Intem- 
perance, idleness and debauchery reign supreme.” Of 
the congregation at Prairie du Rocher, the only other 
mission possessing a chapel, he speaks more favorably; 
*‘T am tolerably well satisfied with my little village at 
Prairie du Rocher, although grave scandals are occasion- 
ally witnessed here. My chief consolation is derived 
from five or six English families who live ten or fifteen 
miles from this place. They are surrounded by others 
who are Protestants, but who would be easily led into 
the Church if I could speak the English language with 
greater facility.” 3 

On the first of July, 1796, the British evacuated the 
city of Detroit, and the two peninsulas which form the 
present state of Michigan were ceded to the United 


1 Elliot, Richard R., ‘‘ Sketch of the Life and Times of Rev. Gabriel 
Richard.’ American Catholic Htstorical Researches, Vol. XVI, p. 159. 

2 Dionne, N. E., op. cit., p. 8. 

3Girardin, J. A., ‘‘ Life and Times of Rev. Gabriel Richard’’, in 
Michigan Pioneer Collection, Vol. 1, p. 482. 
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States. As a consequence this territory was placed 
under the episcopal jurisdiction of the Bishop of Balti- 
more, and in August of the same year Father Levadoux 
was transferred from Illinois to the City of the Strait, as 
pastor of Sainte Anne’s Church, to succeed Father Fre- 
chette, who had been recalled by the Bishop of Quebec. 

From that time until the end of his residence of Illi- 
nois, Father Richard remained alone. One who was 
later his parishioner in Detroit tells us that “he supplied 
himself in this distant and neglected field with all the 
zeal and prudence which characterize the true mission- 
ary, and he had the happiness of seeing his actual labors 
crowned with success.” * 

Dionne sums up this entire period as six years “du 
rudes labeurs au milieu des Indiens que le contact de la 
civilisation francaise avait rendus accessibiles a la predi- 
cation evangelique. Le missionaire eut a subir parmi 
eux de nombruesses contrarietés, mais aussi de douces 
consolations.”’? 

At Detroit Father Levadoux, who was alone, labored 
as best he could in the discharge of his parochial duties 
for two years; but feeling that his age and rapidly de- 
‘clining health prevented him from accomplishing many 
things that would be conducive to the spiritual well 
being of his people sought to be relieved that he might 
return to France. In deference to his wishes Father 
Richard was appointed to succeed him as pastor of Sainte 
Anne’s and on the 22d of March, 1798, set out from 
Kaskaskia, accompanied by Father John Dilhet, who had 
lately arrived from France and was assigned to be Father 
Richard’s assistant in his new charge. The two priests 
arrived in the city on the 3rd of June following, the feast 
of Corpus Christi. y 


1Tbid., 483. 
= Dionney Ne Be, opecii ps Se 


* Michigan Pioneer Collection, Vol. 1, art. ‘‘ Gabriel Richard,”’ etc., 
Pp. 483. 
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CHAPTER IV 


DETROIT 


The little colony at Detroit had been founded by M. 
de la Nothe Cadillac under the auspices of Catholic 
France in July, 1701. 

“The first settlements in the West differed from 
nearly all the eastern colonies, in that the settlers 
were not puritans, but members of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Long before the first posts were 
established, the Jesuit and Sulpician missionaries, 
with unsurpassed devotion to their faith, and with 
skill and courage that no difficulties could over- 
come, traversed the entire West, exploring, study- 
ing, and planning for the future of their Church. 
One after another they visited the region of the 
lakes, and the Indian soon learned to respect the 
‘black gown’ and adore the Crucified. Father 
Sagard came to Michigan in 1632? Fathers Raym- 
bault and Jogues in 1641; Dablon, in 1655; Menard, 
in 1660; Allouez, in 1666; Marquette, in 1668; and 
in the spring of 1770 the Sulpician Galinee was at 
Detroit with LaSalle. A Bishop and nuns from the 
highest ranks, representing the best blood of France 
followed in the footsteps of these priestly explorers. 
Father Hennepin came in 1679. Twenty years later 
the settlement was decided upon, and in July, 1701, 
the cross was set up on the shores of the Detroit 
by Cadillac. It was well that the old faith was 
represented by the ancient Gallic Church; inde- 
pendent but faithful, zealous but liberal. The im- 
press of her spirit remains to this day.”’* 


1Farmer, Silas, The History of Detroit and Michigan, p. 527. 
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After the fortifications had been erected, Cadillac’s 
first concern was to provide a place of worship. Ac- 
cordingly a log chapel was erected and dedicated by the 
Recollect Father Constantin De Lhalle, chaplain of the 
expedition, on the 26th of July, the feast of Sainte Anne, 
under whose patronage it-was placed. 

“‘With the year 1704, so far as is now known, the 
records of this church began; and excepting those of 
the churches of Saint Ignace and Kaskaskia, which date 
back to 1695 and 1696, there are no manuscript records 
in the West so ancient and so interesting as those con- 
tained in the thin quarto volumes now in possession of 
the parish priest of Sainte Anne’s. The records are 
complete from the beginning.”’* 

At the time of Father Richard’s arrival, Detroit was 
merely a fortified military post, surrounded by a stock- 
ade, and having a population of about two thousand 
souls. These for the most part were French Canadians. 
Although at this time the largest city west of the Alle- 
ghanies, in extent Detroit comprised barely two acres of 
ground, or about six squares of what is at present the 
business section of the city. Roughly, this would in- 
clude what is now the area between the river and Fort 
Street, with Cass Street on the west and Woodward 
Avenue on the east.’ 

The houses were usually constructed of logs, clap- 
boarded together and but one story in height. St. 
Anne’s Church, at this time the largest building in the 
settlement, was the fourth edifice of that name, having 
been built by Father Bocquet, a Recollect in 1754. 

The parochial jurisdiction of this ‘‘ Mother Church of 
the Northwest”’, extended from River Raisin, near Lake 


‘Farmer, Silas, op. cit., p. 527. 


*Lbid. Map of the old city, showing its relation to the present plan, 
D. 33. 
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Erie, along the American shore of the Strait of Detroit, 
around Lake Saint Clair and tributary streams, Lakes 
Huron and Michigan as far as the River Saint Joseph, 
on the Indiana border, including Green Bay and other 
parts of Wisconsin, the Georgian Bay and up the Saint 
Mary River to the mouth of Lake Superior.’ Thus it 
embraced the entire State of Michigan, parts of Wiscon- 
sin and all the island settlements on the lakes. In all 
this vast territory, however, the entire population was 
not more than six thousand, not including the Indians. 
The only settlements that were predominantly white 
were Detroit, River Raisin—afterwards Frenchtown— 
Mackinac and a few of the river colonies. Some idea of 
the condition of this territory may be gathered from the 
fact that there was not a hamlet or a farm in the entire 
region five miles from the boundary.’ 

Immediately upon his arrival in Detroit, Father Rich- 
ard “‘began his parochial administration with prudence 
and determination, his austere life, his zeal and his elo- 
quence soon exerting a salutary influence in the refor- 
mation of existing abuses and the moral elevation and 
religious discipline of the wayward members of his 
parish”’.3 Judge Campbell speaking of Father Richard’s 
advent to Detroit and his position in the community, 
says, “ His tall sepulchral figure was familiar to everyone 
in the long period during which he filled his sacred mis- 
sion. He was not only a man of eloquent learning, but 
of excellent common sense, and a very public-spirited 
citizen. He encouraged education in every way, not 
only by organizing and patronizing schools for the 


1 Wich. Historical Commission, Bulletin No. 5, ‘‘ Names and Places 
of Interest on Mackinac Island,”’ p. 70. 

2Campbell, J. V., Outlines of the Political History of Michigan, p. 
2a 

3 4merican Catholic Historical Researches, Vol. XVI, p. 161. 
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immediate training of his people, but by favoring all 
other proper schemes for general intelligence. . . . His 
acquaintance was prized among Protestants as well as 
among Catholics. His quaint humor as well as his 
shrewd sense, in no way weakened by his imperfect pro- 
nunciation of English, are pleasantly remembered by all 
who had the good fortune to know him.’’” 

In person, Father Richard was tall and thin—his face 
though naturally pale was disfigured by a livid scar, ex- 
tending the length of one cheek, the result of a wound 
received in making his escape from a mob during the 
French Revolution.? 

When Father Richard came to Detroit, he was unable 
to speak English. This caused him no immediate in- 
convenience, as there were scarcely a dozen of his par- 
ishioners who spoke that language.3 However, he did 
not fail to see that it would greatly increase his useful- 
ness, and he took up its study at once. Having once 
mastered that language, he used it almost entirely.‘ 

Father Lavodoux remained as pastor of Saint Anne’s 
for two years longer until Father Richard had thor- 
oughly familiarized himself in his new surroundings be- 
fore turning over the administration of affairs as pastor 
and Vicar-general and taking his departure for France. 

After spending a year in Detroit, Father Richard set 
out on a journey to visit the missions in the northern 
and western parts of the parish. The mission at Sault 
Ste Marie, in the extreme north, had been founded by 


MOPS Cil<.. Di 2oe. 
? Catlin, G. B., The Story of Detroit, p. 301. Fr. Richard’s own ac- 


count of this episode may be found in the Michigan Pioneer Collection, 
Vol. XXIX, p. 612. 


Anon. ‘‘ Gabriel Richard.’’ Metropolitan Catholic Directory for 
USSD TA Se 


*Catlin, G. B., op. cit., p. 223. 
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Fr. Marquette in 1668—it having been visited by Fathers 
Raymbault and Jogues in 1641. This, together with 
the mission founded at Mackilmackinac, or Mackinac 
Island, in the same year, 1688, are regarded as the first 
completely ascertained settlements in the present State 
of Michigan. * 

Father Richard has left us in a letter to Bishop Car- 
roll a brief but interesting account of his journey which 
runs as follows: 

“T left Detroit on the 20th of June, in a vessel 
belonging to the United States, and after a terrible 
squal on Saganaw Bay and Lake Huron we arrived 
at Mackinac on the 29th of the month. I met there 
a great many people. Near a thousand men visit 
this place in the summer season, but most of them 
remain only a few weeks. It is a great rendezvous 
for traders from Lake Michigan, the Mississippi, 
Lake Superior and other points, and contains about 
fifty houses. I found there a large number of chil- 
dren; for more than thirty of whom I supplied the 
ceremonies of Baptism. They were all over seven 
years of age and mostly illegitimate. It is very 
painful to see so many poor creatures left without 
instruction, several of them scarcely knowing how 
to make the sign of the cross. I am informed that 
there are many more in like condition in different 
places used as their winter quarters; at Saint 
Joseph’s River, Wisconsin River, Prairie du Chien, 
Green Bay, Sainte Mary’s Falls, at several rivers 
along Lake Superior at Grand Portage, and the 
points still further to the northwest of Lake Super- 
ior, where the great Northwest Company of Mon- 
treal employs annually seventeen hundred men, 
almost all Canadians... . 


1Campbell, J. V., of. cz¢., pp. 11-13. 
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“For two months after my arrival I taught the 
children catechism every morning, and in the even- 
ing I recited prayers in the church, after which I 
gave a familiar instruction of various points of 
Christian doctrine. On these occasions a great 
number of persons, particularly visitors from abroad, 
were present in the Church, which is only forty five 
feet long and twenty five feet wide. Being built of 
cedar it will last many years yet, though it is very 
old. It is well furnished with vestments, altar linens 
and missal, but it wants a chalice and an instrument 
of peace. 

“On the 3d day of September I paid a visit to the 
Ottawas who live on the east side of Lake Michigan, 
forty five miles from Mackinaw (probably Arbre 
Croche). The late chief of the tribe, who died three 
years ago, had been baptized. But among the thir- 
teen hundred persons there, men, women and chil- 
dren, only one so far as I could ascertain had re- 
ceived Baptism. I saw the place called Le Mission, 
where Father de Jauney formerly lived, who was a 
missionary here from 1742 to 1746. There remains 
only a large cross on the shore which at this place 
is nearly a hundred feet high. I inquired of the 
Indians in your name whether they wished to have 
a priest among them for their instruction, or at 
least that of their children, and they appeared to be 
very much gratified that you and Mr. Levadoux 
should have an interest in their welfare; but Indian- 
like they requested to be allowed a few days for 
consultation among themselves, after which they 
would send me an answer. After having spent two 
days among them I returned to Mackinac on the 
5th, and remained there until the 25th day of Sep- 
tember, but up to that time I received not a word 
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of reply from them, although many came to the 
island at different times. The truth of the matter 
is that they are so much addicted to the use of 
ardent spirits that they care very little about re- 
ligion. . . . The trade there is principally in liquors 
and as long as this state of things exists there can 
be no prospect of making them Christians. Though 
the traders acknowledge that it would be better for 
their own interests if the Indians had no rum, they 
persist in supplying them with it through fear of 
losing their trade. God only knows how many evils 
flow from this traffic. It has been observed that 
English rum has destroyed more Indians than ever 
did Spanish sword. Several Indian chiefs have re- 
quested that the trade in liquor should be abolished 
by law.’’* 


From the Island of Mackinac Father Richard visited 
Saint Joseph’s Island, and the other mission stations on 
the islands of Georgian Bay, and then ascended the Saint 
Mary’s River as far as Sault Ste. Marie. He would have 
gone farther but the lateness of the season required that 
he return to Detroit.? 

On arriving at Detroit, in October, after an absence of 
four months, he found Father Levadoux ready to leave 
for France, and his own appointment as Vicar-General 
of the Northwest district.3 

Meanwhile Father Jean Dilhet, the new assistant at 
Sainte Anne’s had, on the first of July, 1798, taken up 
his residence at River Raisin, now known as Monroe. 
He tells us that his purpose was to establish and organ- 
ize a parish ‘‘ whose boundaries should be Lake Erie on 


1 Quoted in Michigan Pioneer Collection, Vol. 1, p. 484. 
2 Catholic World, Vol. \xii, p. 284. 
3 Amer. Cath. Hist. Research, Vol. XVI, p. 161. 
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the east; River Ecorce on the north; southward, Post 
Vincennes and westward the Pacific Ocean.”’* 

One of the first objects which called for Father Rich- 
ard’s immediate attention on assuming the office of 
pastor, was to repair and enlarge the church which had 
now become too small for the growing congregation. 
This he effected at the cost of about three thousand dol- 
lars, having almost entirely renewed the old building. 

Father Richard’s zeal for the spiritual needs of his 
people was manifested from the beginning. Although 
most of the inhabitants professed the Catholic faith, in 
many instances their religion scarcely went beyond the 
profession. During the latter half of the seventeen hun- 
dreds life in Detroit had been warlike and insecure; a 
condition due in part to the frequent change of regime, 
and also to the ever present menace of the Indians.2 As 
a result of this nnsettled state the missionaries were un- 
able to visit the settlement as often and as regularly as 
theretofore, and religion had suffered accordingly. Nor 
was the moral tone of life among the French settlers in 
any way benefited by the periodical influx of the Indians 
and traders from the surrounding forests and wilds. By 
reason of its location Detroit had long been the center 
of Indian negotiations and Indian traffic, and during the 
various trading seasons each year the savages would 
come and pitch their wigwams along the waterfront be- 
low the fort to receive their annuities and to barter their 
peltries. hither the hunters and fur agents went to 
trade with them, making their visit an occasion of feast- 
ing and riotous goodfellowship. Among these latter 
were often the more unscrupulous voyageurs and coure- 


'Dilhet, Jean, Etat de L’Eglise Catholique ou Diocese des Etats- 
Onissp. 12i< 

* Hubbard, Bula, ‘‘ The Early Colonization of Detroit,’’ in the Mich- 
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urs de bois, whom Parkman brands as ‘‘ ruffians of the 
coarsest stamp, who vied with one another in rapacity, 
violence and profligacy.”’* Pandering to the Indian’s 
passion for strong drink, they easily plundered him of 
the results of his labors of weeks and months. The 
orgies that ensued on these occasions need not be de- 
scribed, though they continued as long as there was a 
beaver skin to be exchanged. This periodical evil though 
dreaded by the Christian element, was beyond their 
power to prevent.’ 

Amid such conditions Father Richard had come to 
Detroit and “‘was doing what he found in his power to 
do to restore or convert the people to Christianity and 
to moral and decent lives.’’3 His influence for good was 
not long in manifesting itself. Less than six months 
after his installation, he had prepared for the reception 
of Confirmation all the members of his parish who had 
not already received the Sacrament. Bishop Denault of 
Quebec, at the invitation of the Bishop of Baltimore, 
came to Detroit in the summer of 1801 and confirmed 
five hundred and twenty-one persons whose ages ranged 
from thirteen to eighty years. The ceremony lasted 
four days: June 25th, 26th, 27th and July 2d. Among 
the archives of Sainte Anne’s church may still be seen 
the manuscript list in Father Richard’s own handwrit- 
ing, of the names and ages of those confirmed.‘ 


1 Parkman, Francis, The Conspiracy of Pontiac, p. 150. 

2 Amer. Cath. Hist. Research, Vol. XVI, p. 161. 

3 Cooley, Thomas Mcl., Michigan, A History of Government, p. 141. 
4 Amer. Cath. Hist. Researches, Vol. 1X, p. 192. 
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GAPE hay, 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 


In the early history of education, and especially of 
Catholic education, Father Richard occupies a very im- 
portant place. By some he is regarded as “the leading 
educator in the old Northwest,’ ? and by others as “ de- 
serving to be looked upon as one of the founders of the 
existing systems of Catholic schools.” ? 

Foreseeing the future greatness of the Republic 
and the growth of the great West, he realized that 
the future of the Church in America depended upon 
the sound Catholic education of the rising gener- 
ation.3 

At a time when, speaking with reference to the 
country as a whole, Catholic educational thought 
and policy was still in an uncrystallized state, he set 
to work to establish a complete system of Catholic 
education, comprising elementary schools, high 
schools or academies, and an institution for higher 
education under Catholic auspices to a certain 
extent? 

Father Richard also merits a distinguished place 
among American educators even beyond the recog- 
nition that is his due as a champion of distinctly 
Catholic schools. He was a friend of education in 
the broadest sense, and his plans comprehended a 
system of education for the whole people, notwith- 
standing denominational differences. He was a 


'Guilday, Rev. Peter, The Life and Times of John Carroll, p. 706. 


* Burns, Rev. J. A., C.S.C., The Catholic School System in the United 
States, p. 180. 3 


3 Michigan Biographies, art. Richard, Gabriel. 
‘Burns, Rev. J. A., of: cit., p. 180. 
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pioneer in almost every kind of educational work in 
Michigan.’ 


The above quotations may be taken as fairly repre- 
sentative estimates of the educational work accomplished 
by Father Richard during his thirty years’ residence in 
Detroit. At the time of his arrival, conditions were not 
altogether unfavorable to the inauguration of his pro- 
jects along these lines. Judge Campbell informs us that 
in the early eighteen-hundreds Detroit possessed a fair 
standard of education, and that in some of the garrisons 
where there were children, some pains were taken to 
teach them.” It seems likely that in such a community 
the need of schools was apparent to the greatest num- 
ber; and as they were for the greatest part Catholic, 
Father Richard was the one to whom they would natur- 
ally look to take the initiative in this work. Taking ad- 
vantage of these favorable circumstances, the new pastor 
began at once. 

His first efforts were in behalf of the younger children 
for whom he opened a primary school adjoining the 
church. Soon after, with the cooperation of his assist- 
ant, he commenced a preparatory seminary or “clergy 
school’’3 which he planned to be a nursery for young 
men for the Sanctuary, and eventually to be a Sulpician 
foundation to supply the Western mission with priests. 
The subjects taught in this school, which opened with 
nine pupils, were Latin, Geography, Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, Church Music and the Practice of Mental Prayer. 

It is probable that Father Richard and Father Dilhet 
were the only teachers, there being no mention of any 


1 Tbid., p. 180. 

2 Outlines of Political History of Michigan, p. 255. 
3 Dilhet, Jean, op. cit., p. 117. 
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other for this school until 1811, when a M. Salliere was 
added to the faculty as professor of literature, chemistry 
and astronomy.’ The exact date of the opening of these 
two schools is unknown, though they were both in ex- 
istence as early as 1802.” 

Father Richard’s next concern was to provide a course 
of higher studies for young ladies. The chief difficulty 
encountered here was that of providing competent in- 
structors. At the time, the only order of religious 
women engaged in educational work were the Ursuline 
Nuns at New Orleans, but their number was very small. 
The Sisters of Charity had not yet been organized; in 
fact Mother Seton, their foundress, was not received into 
the Church until 1805. However Father Richard was 
not to be daunted by a mere difficulty. He selected 
from leading families in Detroit, four young ladies, who 
showed especial fitness for teaching. Turning his pas- 
toral residence into a kind of normal school for the pur- 
pose, he, with Father Dilhet’s assistance trained them in 
special subjects for two years, after which they became 
the first teachers of the Academy for Young Ladies, 
which he opened in 1804.3 Some time during that year, 
Father Richard also established another primary school, 
probably in order that he might have a separate build- 
ing for the boys and another for the girls. 

Thus within six years had he succeeded in “ building 
up in the city an almost complete educational system 
which embraced both elementary and academic work, 
and counted a primary school for boys and another for 
girls, a higher school for boys and an academy for young 
ladies. The system in its completeness and coordinative 


' Catholic World, November, 1895 (Vol. LXII, p. 285). : 
* Amer. Cath. Hist. Researches, Vol. XV, p. 87. 
Burns, Rev. James A., of. cit., p. 183. 
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arrangement was far in advance of the educational ideals 
of the time, and seem more like the municipal school or- 
ganization of our own day.’’? 

Hardly had these institutions, representing so great 
an outlay of sacrifice and of expense, been in operation 
a few months, when the city was swept by a disastrous 
fire which virtually destroyed everything. At the time, 
a spiritual retreat or mission was in progress at Sainte 
Anne’s Church, and the population was greatly swelled 
by the presence of many from the river settlements, who 
had come to attend the services.” Father Dilhet gives 
us the following vivid account of the congregation: 


“The fire began while I was engaged with Father 
Richard. I was interrupted by a person who came 
to inform me that three houses had already been 
burned and that there was little hope of saving the 
others. I exhorted all those present to help one 
another and I want to say Mass with only one 
server. It was a low Mass and when it was over 
we had hardly time to save the church furniture, 
the vestments, the household effects and provisions 
which were in the presbytery adjoining the church. 
The flames spread with great rapidity and soon en- 
veloped both, though they were located on the out- 
skirts of the town. In three hours (from nine 
o’clock to noon) the town was burned to the ground 
and nothing could be seen but piles of live embers 
and chimneys which seemed to rise like pyramids. 
.. . It was a wonderful sight, and at the same time 
the most horrible sight I have ever witnessed.” 3 


1Burns, Rev. James A., op. cit., p. 183. 
2 Amer. Cath. Hist. Researches, Vol. XVI, p. 163. 
3Dilhet, Rev. Jean, op. cit., p. 111. 
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Father Richard’s first concern after the fire was to re- 
lieve the immediate needs of the suffering and homeless. 
He at once obtained shelter tents from the military 
authorities at the Fort, and purchased food and other 
necessities which he distributed to the people gathered 
in the adjacent fields, regardless of race or creed. His 
own house, the church and the schools were entirely 
wiped out. 

Although this catastrophe was a severe blow to the 
young pastor, yet he lost no time in beginning anew. 
“Nothing in the whole career of this extraordinary man 
exhibits so clearly the indomitable energy of his char- 
acter and his passionate zeal for education as the way he 
met this crisis.” ; 

Temporarily the entire fabric of Sainte Anne’s was re- 
moved to Spring Wells, a small settlement located three 
miles down the Strait, where there was available a large 
warehouse, owned by the United States Government, 
and an old vacant mansion the property of Jacques 
Laselle. This entire district has since become a part of 
the city of Detroit. The warehouse was remodeled to 
serve asachurch. Itis thus described by Bishop Plessis 
of Quebec, who visited it in 1816: ‘‘The house being 
spacious, M. Richard has changed one of its apartments 
into a sanctuary, using another as a sacristy; a third and 
a fourth form the nave, without counting that a certain 
number of parishioners can attend divine service at the 
window, at least during the fine-weather, by means of a 
covered gallery in front of the house.’’* The mansion, 
which was located nearby, was two stories in the center, 
with wings of a single story at each end. The main 
building served as a presbytery, while the wings were 


‘Amer. Cath. Hist. Researches, Vol. XVI, p. 163. 
* Amer. Cath. Hist. Researches, Vol. XXII, p. 223. 
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fitted up for school purposes. After such additions and 
alterations as were necessary had been made, Father 
Richard was soon able to open his schools again, and in 
a surprisingly short time, the work was going forward 
as efficiently and as thoroughly as before the fire. 

Spring Wells remained the center of Sainte Anne’s 
parochial activities for a period of thirteen years, while 
the city was being gradually rebuilt. The basement of 
the new church was used in 1820, though the upper part 
was not completed until December, 1828. ' 

By an Act of Congress, which was to take effect on 
the 30th of June, 1805, the territory of Michigan was 
formed, with Detroit as the seat of government. The 
governor and Judges appointed in consequences of this 
act did not arrive in the city until several days after the 
fire. By a subsequent act of Congress, these officials 
were constituted a land board, with authority to lay out 
a town and “convey a lot therein to every person over 
seventeen years of age who, at the time of the fire, had 
owned or inhabited a house in the old town.” These 
lots contained six thousand square feet, and enabled 
those holding them to become free-holders. In accord- 
ance with this act, the board granted a lot on which the 
Sainte Anne’s church was to be built; and on a petition 
from Gabriel Richard, dated October 3d, 1806, they 
granted another lot on which he was to erect an academy 
for boys. A further petition, bearing the same date, 
was presented by Angelique Campau and Elizabeth Wil- 
liams, two of Father Richard’s teachers, asking for the 
donation of still another lot for an academy for girls. 
This petition was also granted. 


1Farmer, Silas, History ot Detroit and Michigan, p. 533. 
2 Cooley, Thomas Mcl., Michigan, p. 153. 
3 Sheldon, Mrs. E. M., The Early History of Michigan, p. 383. 
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The heavy expenses which Father Richard had been 
forced to incur in connection with the relief work fol- 
lowing the fire, and also in establishing the church and 
schools at Spring Wells, left him heavily in debt. At 
one time he was unable to pay the rent of $200 for the 
Government warehouse, now the chapel, and court pro- 
ceedings were instituted against him, which joapardized 
for the time his whole educational system.* Partly with 
a view of obtaining aid in his financial difficulties from 
the city, Father Richard drew up the following memorial 
which he addressed to the Governor and Judges of the 
Territory of Michigan. Incidentally it affords us con- 
siderable accurate information as to the number and 
character of his schools, and also reveals his educational 
ideals and methods, which though little thought of in 
his own time, have since become an integral part of 
modern educational systems. 

Besides the English schools in the Town of De- 
troit there are four primary schools for boys and 
two for young ladies, either at Town or at Spring 
Hill (Spring Wells) at Grand Marais, even at River 
Hurons; three of these schools are kept by the 
natives of the country who had received their first 
education by the Reverend Mr. Dilhet. At Spring 
Hill, under the direction of Angelique Campau and 
Elizabeth Lyons, as early as the 9th of September 
last, the number of the scholars had been augmented 
by four young Indians, headed by an old matron, 
their grandmother of the Pottawatamie tribe. In 
Detroit, in the house lately the property of Captain 
Elliott, purchased by the subscriber for the very 
purpose of establishing an Academy for young ladies 
under the direction of Elizabeth Williams, there are 


1 Guilday, Rev. Peter, of. cit., p. 797. 
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better than thirty young girls who are taught, as at 
Spring Hill, reading, writing, arithmetic, knitting, 
sewing, spinning, etc. In these two schools there 
are already three dozen of spinning wheels and one 
loom, on which four pieces of linen or woolen cloth 
have been made this last spring or summer. To en- 
courage the young students by the allowment of 
pleasure and amusements the undersigned have 
these three months past sent orders to New York 
for a spinning machine of about a hundred spindles, 
an air pump, an electric apparatus, etc. As they 
could not be found he is to receive them this fall, 
also an electric machine, a number of cards, and few 
colors for dyeing the stuff already made, or to be 
made, in his Academy. It would be very necessary 
to have in Detroit a public building for a similar 
Academy in which the higher branches of mathe- 
matics, most important languages, geography, his- 
tory, natural and moral philosophy should be taught 
to young gentlemen of our country, and in which 
should be kept the machines the most necessary for 
the improvement of useful arts, for making the most 
necessary physical experiments, and framing a be- 
ginning of a Public Library. 

The undersigned, acting as administrator for the 
said Academies, further prays that one of the four 
Lotteries authorized by the Hon. Leg. on the 9th 
day of 7ber (Sept.) 1806 may be left to the manage- 
ment of the subscriber. 

Gabriel Richard. 

Detroit 8ber (October) 18, N. S. 1808." 


One of the most striking points to be noted in the 
above Memorial is the emphasis which is placed by the 


1 Quoted from Farmer, op. cit., p. 720. 
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writer on industrial training, and at a time when such 
men as Thomas Jefferson and Benjamin Franklin had 
been trying to develop just such educational ideals else- 
where, though with little success. Thus while in the 
East, and especially in New England, where education 
was perhaps at its best, such practical training in the arts 
and sciences had no recognized place in the curriculum, 
Father Richard considered it an essential part of any 
educational policy.* There is little doubt, however, but 
that this insistence on technical or industrial training 
was in this case prompted largely by a thorough apprec- 
iation of local conditions. It was only natural, in view 
of the social and economic situation of this frontier set- 
tlement that education should follow along such lines as 
best calculated to fit the younger generation for the 
actual conditions confronting them in after life. 

Besides the six schools mentioned by Father Richard 
in the Memorial, it is probable that-he still maintained 
the preparatory seminary, or clergy school. There is 
evidence that he sent to France in 1811 for a professor 
of literature and science, and that he procured in this 
way the services of a M. Saliere, who taught in this in- 
stitution for some years.” 

In 1809 another primary school was opened in an old 
mansion house fronting on the Strait at Hamtramck, or 
Cote du Nord Est, a short distance from Detroit. Here 
a large tract of land, formerly the property of Paul 
Malcher, was given over for the purpose of establishing 
a church and school for the people of the locality. In 
fulfilment of the conditions laid down by the donor, a 
parochial organization was formed by the election of 
trustees, a chapel erected, and the old mansion re- 


. 


‘Cf. Slosson, Edwin E., Zhe American Spirit of Education, ch. xiv, 
Pp. 207 ff. 
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modeled to serve as a school. This building was subse- 
quently enlarged by Frederick Rese, the first bishop of 
Detroit, and became Saint Joseph’s College.” 

The chapel at Cote du Nord Est remained a mission 
of Sainte Anne’s Church and was attended at regular in- 
tervals by Father Richard until 1817, when it was placed 
under interdict by order of Bishop Flaget of Bardstown, 
as a result of the hostile attitude assumed by the Mar- 
guilliers, or trustees, towards Father Richard in connec- 
tion with the location of the new church.’ 

On various occasions, Father Richard experienced no 
little difficulty in carrying out his plans by reason of this 
trustee system which prevailed throughout the North- 
west in the management of church temporalities. Some- 
times the authority of the pastor was openly defied by a 
faction among the trustees, which was a cause of great 
scandal, or even open schism, as actually happened in 
the instance referred to above. On one occasion, at 
least, however, the opposition on the part of some of 
these men, was a manifestation rather of their apprecia- 
tion of Father Richard and their unwillingness to lose 
him. 

During the year 1805, when engaged in promoting his 
educational projects, Father Richard and his assistants 
were suddenly and unexpectedly recalled to France by 
M. Emery, their religious superior. In compliance with 
this order both priests made ready to take their depar- 
ture. However, when Father Richard came to inform 
his congregation, assembled in the temporary chapel, 
that he was about to be separated from them, an unfor- 
seen difficulty arose, which for the time prevented his 


1 Farmer, Silas, of. cit., p. 720. 

2For a complete exposition of this controversy see Amer. Cath, 
Hist. Researches, Vol. XIII, p. 81 ff.; also Zhe City of Detroit, C. M. 
Burton, Vol. II, pp. 1268-1313. 
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leaving the city. The trustees not wishing to lose their 
pastor, availed themselves of a calumnious report which 
had been spread against him, and caused a writ to be 
issued by the court against him. After this, he had no 
choice but to remain. Father Dilhet, however, leit De- 
troit in December of 1805 and returned to France.’ 

In a letter to Bishop Carroll, Father Richard refers to 
the incident related above in the following words: 


“You may imagine how unpleasant this affair 
must be; nevertheless I feel very happy in having a 
share in the cross of our Saviour. This year I have 
experienced many contradictions, but at the same 
time I have obtained greater success, if I am not 
deceived by my self respect. In general there are 
good dispositions, and I think that a priest of calm 
temper, with patience and time would be very useful 
here. I hope, then, that you will do all you can to 
send another clergyman to Detroit as my successor. 
As it will be very difficult to have a church built 
here without assistance from abroad I will suggest 
the raising of a subscription among the Catholics of 
Maryland, the amount of which to be appropriated 
to the erection of a church and academy in Detroit, 
under the direction of the pastor, to prevent the 
constant and troublesome interference of some of 
the church wardens.” ? 


Bishop Carroll took no steps to appoint a successor 
to Father Richard as suggested by this letter, but as he 
was not recalled to France again, when the litigation 
which detained him had passed, it is highly probably 
that the Bishop and the Superior General of the Sulpi- 


‘Dilhet, op. cit., p. 116; see also Michigan Pioneer Col., Vol. I, p. 
487. ; 
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cians came to some agreement whereby Father Richard 
was permitted to remain in Detroit indefinitely. After 
the departure of Father Dilhet in 1805, no assistant was 
appointed to help Father Richard until seventeen years 
later, when Father Vincent Badin was sent to Detroit 
by Bishop Fenwick, immediately after his ordination and 
assigned by Father Richard to the care of the mission 
stations along Lakes Michigan and Huron. 

In 1807, Father Richard accepted an invitation, ex- 
tended him by Governor Hull and other Protestant fel- 
low citizens, to address them in English at noon each 
Sunday in the new council house. ‘‘ Although I was 
sensible of my incapacity,’ he writes to Bishop Carroll, 
““yet as there was no English minister here of any de- 
nomination I thought it might be of some utility to take 
possession of the ground.’ These lectures, which were 
probably the first of their kind delivered in the country, 
were attended by the civil and military officials who were 
of other than the Catholic faith. The subject matter 
was the evidences of Christianity and kindred topics 
without any controversial allusions.” 

In continuing the account of Father Richard’s educa- 
tional projects, we come now to the consideration of his 
connection with the foundation of the “‘ Catholepistemiad 
or University of Michigania”’, which was incorporated 
at Detroit by the Governor and Judges of the Territory 
in 1817, and subsequently developed into the present 
University of Michigan; “the Mother of the State Uni- 
versities.”” 3 

The original act of establishment was drawn up by 
Judge Woodward, a Catholic and one of the Territorial 


1 Amer. Cath. Hist. Researches, Vol. XVI, pp. 171-2. 
2 Catholic World, Vol. LXII, p. 285. 
3Slosson, Edwin E., op. cit., p. 169. 
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triumvirate, who is also credited with having invented 
the strange nomenclature of this document. Notwith- 
standing the high-sounding and pedantic phraseology of 
this act it embraced ‘“‘certain principles which were of 
the very highest importance, and which from this time 
become incorporated in the policy of the Territory and 
subsequently of the state.’’* 

Although there is no direct evidence that Father 
Richard took any important part in the organization of 
this institution, yet there are many significant facts which 
would indicate that he had a great deal to do with it. 

The original act provides that the curriculum shall 
consist of thirteen didoxiim or professorships; to wit: 
the didaxia of Catholipistemia (universal science), of 
Anthropoglossica (literature and language), of Mathe- 
matica (mathematics), of Physiognostica (natural his- 
tory), of Astronomia (astronomy), of Chymia, of Iatrica 
(medicine), of Acconomica, of Ethica, of Polemitactica 
(military tactics), of Diegetica (history), of Emmeica 
(philosophy and religion). 

Most important of all is a clause which follows, pro- 
viding for the establishment of a complete system of 
primary, secondary and higher education, under the jur- 
isdiction of the University, ‘‘including Colleges, Acad- 
emies, school libraries, museums, athenaeums, botanic 
gardens, laboratories and other useful literary and scien- 
tific institutions.” ? 

The president of the University was the Reverend Mr. 
John Monteith, a Presbyterian minister, and Fr. Richard 
was appointed vice-president. The former, who was a 


‘Cooley, Thomas Mcl., Michigan, p. 310. 


* An exact copy of this Act of 1817 is inserted by President Angell as 
a supplement to his address in The Semi-Centennial Celebration of the 
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graduate of Princeton College, was to hold seven of the 
thirteen professorships, while the latter was to be given 
the remaining six. 

All officers and teachers in the subsidiary schools 
which might be founded were to be appointed by the 
university and paid out of the public treasury. The 
salary of the president was twenty-five dollars a year, 
that of the vice-president eighteen dollars and fifty cents ; 
and of each professor was to receive twelve dollars 
yearly. 

In pursuance of this act, a site was secured in Detroit, 
a building erected, and within a year the first floor was 
occupied by an English school, while a portion of the 
upper story was given to a classical school, and another 
to a library. 

Branch schools were opened in Detroit, Mackinac and 
Monroe, where the curriculum of studies was regulated 
by instructions from the University itself. 

There is no direct evidence that Father Richard actu- 
ally conducted classes in the new University; that he 
did, however, seems very probable. That he was closely 
in touch with it and maintained interest in its progress 
is shown by the fact that he was made one of the trus- 
tees of the new corporation formed in 1821 under the 
title of the University of Michigan, after the old act was 
repealed. 

It now remains to show what connection, if any, 
Father Richard had with the original plan as drawn up 
in 1817. It would seem that his connection with it was 
very intimate for the following reasons: 

In the first place Father Richard, who was recognized 
as the leading authority on educational matters in Michi- 


1For the description of the University from its beginning and its 
connection with the present institution at Ann Harbor, see A. C. Mc- 
Loughlin’s History of Higher Education in Michigan. 
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gan, had already publicly proposed in the Memorial of 
1808, the establishment of an institution for higher learn- 
ing.t He had prepared the ground for such an institu- 
tion by his own system of primary and secondary schools 
in Detroit and vicinity. His position as one of the two 
to whom the administration and control of the Univer- 
sity was entrusted from the very first would further in- 
dicate that he had some part in the formation of the 
original plan. 

However, what would seem to be the strongest evi- 
dence of Father Richard’s connection with this work is 
its distinctly French character—its embodiment of the 
same educational ideals and methods which he himself, 
had followed out up to this time, also made use of in 
later educational projects, as will be seen further on in 
this paper.’ 

The original University of Michigan was directly 
modeled after the great University of France “ which in- 
cluded all the colleges and schools of the country above 
the elementary.” 

Many attempts had been made before, especially in 
the East, to set up schools and colleges on this plan, 
“but of all the deeds from the French tree wafted across 
the Atlantic, that which fell in the forests of Michigan 
brought forth most abundantly.” 3 

It would seem, therefore, that Father Richard’s hand 
is discernible in the original plan of the University, 
which stripped of its ridiculous form and phraseology, 
contains principles of higher education upon which some 
of our finest State Universities have been built. 

That Father Richard continued to maintain his con- 


1 See page 31. 
2 See page 45. 
*Slosson, Edwin E., of. cit., p. 160: 
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nection with the ‘‘ College of Detroit,’ as the first build- 
ing came to be known, is evidenced by the fact that he 
was appointed one of the Board of Trustees under the 
new act of incorporation of 1821. In this act, all the 
main features of the former charter were preserved, but 
clothed in language more dignified and understandable. 
The financial assistance which Father Richard sought 
from the civil authorities in the Memorial of 1808 was 
never obtained as the lotteries by which this money was 
to be raised were not operative.t However, it is very 
likely that after the establishment of the University he 
was the recipient of a regular appropriation for his 
schools which, being the only thoroughly organized in- 
stitutions in the Territory at the time, were in all proba- 
bility included in the general plan of the Catholepista- 
miad. Nor was this application of public funds for de- 
nominational schools looked upon as any violation of 
public trust on the part of civil authorities, as the idea 
of undenominational, or according to the more modern 
term ‘‘non-sectarian”’ schools was for the most part un- 
known. All the schools and colleges of this period 
were distinctly Christian in character, and to a great ex- 
tent, denominational too. As Detroit was almost en- 
tirely Catholic it was only natural that Fr. Richard’s 
school system should be the school system of the city. 
A further indication that Father Richard shared in the 
public funds used for educational purposes is to be found 
in a provision of the treaty concluded between the agents 
of the United States and some of the Indian tribes of 
Michigan at Fort Meigs on the 29th day of September, 
1817. The Government was represented by Generals 
Duncan McArthur and Governor Louis Cass; and the 
tribes which participated were the Ottawa, Chipewa, 


1Farmer, Silas, op. cit., p. 720. 
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Pottawattamie, Wyandott, Shawanoe, Delaware and 
Seneca. In the agreement that was made, the first three 
named tribes, by reason of their adherence to the Cath- 
olic faith and their desire to provide for the education of 
their children, gave to Saint Anne’s Church, Detroit, 
and to the College of Detroit (the University), each “‘an 
individual half of six section reserved to those nations 
by the Hull treaty of 1807, three of the sections being on 
the Macon Reserve on the River Raisin, and the re- 
mainder to be selected hereafter.’’* 

Subsequently the University sold its share of these 
lands, which yielded five thousand dollars. No record 
is left as to the specific use made of this grant by Father 
Richard, or those who succeeded him as pastor of Saint 
Anne’s. 

From the facts gathered together in the foregoing 
pages from somewhat scattered and often incomplete 
sources it may be seen how important Father Richard 
regarded education and how eager he was to seize every 
opportunity which presented itself of promoting its in- 
crease among his people. Indeed his influence and 
efforts extended far beyond the limits of the schools 
which he himself had established; for there was scarcely 
a single educational project set on foot in Detroit during 
the time of his residence, to which he did not generously 
lend his advice and often his active cooperation. As 
late as 1830, two years before his death, he accepted an 
invitation to deliver lectures in the newly established 
Normal School of Detroit, of which Governor Louis 
Cass was the first president.? 


‘Campbell, J. V., Outlines of Political History of Michigan, p. 387: 
cf. also McLaughlin, A.C., History of Higher Education in Michigan. 

? Hebermann, Chas., The Sulpicians in the United States, p. 169; cf. 
Farmer, Silas, of. cit., p. 716. 
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During the decade that followed the creation of the 
Territory of Michigan, and to a much greater extent 
during the latter years of Governor Cass’ administration 
(1813-1827), many measures were adopted by the civil 
authorities for the relief of the poor and the helpless, by 
the foundation of charitable and benevolent societies and 
the erection of asylums, etc., all of which received the 
hearty approval and assistance of the pastor of Sainte 
Anne’s. 

“God only knows,” he wrote in 1825, “how many 
projects great and small, of schools and missions that 
occupy my mind, for the savages, for the deaf, the dumb, 
the children of the poor. . . . But the means are lacking 
in a country where it is necessary, so to speak to create 
everything from nothing. My mind, my imagination 
and still more my heart are filled with projects which re- 
main sterile.” * 

There remains to be mentioned one more plan of 
Father Richard in this connection which until very 
recently was practically unknown. It is contained in a 
Draft for the Formation of a Society of Catholic Schools 
in the Territory of Michigan. This document, a copy 
of which was added to the Burton Historical Collection 
of the Detroit Public Library a few years ago, is in 
Father Richard’s own handwriting and is in the form of 
a series of resolutions which were apparently drawn up 
at a meeting of the parties therein named. The original 
is in French and is substantially as follows: 

“‘On this day, 1815, Gabriel Richard, pastor of 
Sainte Anne’s Church, Detroit, having conferred 
with Angelique Campau, Elizabeth Lyons, and 
Monique Labadie? with a view to procuring the 


1Dionne, N. E.. op. cit., p. 59. 


2 The three young ladies named here had taken normal school courses 
eleven years before in the school mentioned above. 
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greater glory of God, the welfare of religion and in 
particular the education of youth, it is unanimously 
resolved 1°: to form an Association of pious persons 
who can enjoy all the privileges and advantages ac- 
corded to religious societies in virtue of an act of 
the legislature of the Territory of Michigan, dated 
and published at Detroit the third day of April, 
1807." 

“It is resolved 2°: that the said Association will 
be and is now known under the name and title af 
the Society of Catholic Schools in the Territory of 
Michigan. 

“Tt is resolved 3°: that the temporal effects of 
the said Society of Catholic Schools in the Territory 
of Michigan will be administered by three persons, 
to wit: the Major Ecclesiastical Superior of the 
Catholic Church in the Territory, the director in 
charge of the boy’s school and the first superior of 
the school for girls in the Territory of Michigan. 

‘“‘It is resolved 4°: that the majority of the above 
named administrators be empowered to acquire, or 
sell real and personal property, whether movable or 
immovable, either in person or by agent delegated 
for that purpose. 

“It is resolved 5°: that the said administrators 
shall in so far as circumstances may warrant, estab- 
lish in the various parishes, town and villages and 
other places according to the population and the 
means at the disposal of the Society, different 
branches of the said Society under the particular 


‘This act provided in its first section for the incorporation of relig- 
ious societies in general; the second section related particularly to the 
Catholic churches, permitting them to function as corporations. Up 
to that lime the church of St. Anne belonged to Father Richard or to 
the city. Zhe City of Detroit, Vol. II: p. 1280. 
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name of the Catholic School of such parish, of such 
place, or the name given at the time of their respec- 
tive establishments. 


“Tt is resolved 6°: that the movable goods, the 
funds received or paid out for the monthly running 
expenses of the school will be administered in each 
school by a local procurator, resident in the locality 
of each school, who has been named by the ecclesi- 
astical superior in the Territory and the male or 
female director of schools, according as the school 
is for boys or girls. To these last named superiors 
the procurator will render a yearly account. 


“It is resolved 7°: that the superiors both male 
and female, provided they are distinct from the 
local procurator, will be nominated by the two 
above named persons. 

“It is resolved 8°: that in the society there will 
be a General Visitator of Schools who will estab- 
lish, so far as possible, a plan of instruction. 

“It is resolved 9°: that in each house the goods 
will be possessed in common by the different mem- 
bers received into the society, which will be obliged 
to procure for each one reasonable means for nour- 
ishment, clothing, furniture, medicines and the like. 

“Tt is resolved 10°; that particular rules will be 
made in the society, which will be approved by the 
first Ecclesiastical Superior in the Territory of 
Michigan, for the reception of members into the 
Society, for the Arrangement of occupation, of ex- 
ercises, and of the education and care to be given to 
the children whether boarders or day scholars. 

‘‘ Finally it is resolved that the present resolutions 
will be registered with the clerk of the Supreme 
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Court, in conformity with the above mentioned act 


7 


of Legislation. 


Father Richard’s purpose, as manifested in the fore- 
going draft, was certainly far in advance of anything 
which up to that time had been realized in the way of 
church school systems. His plan was to have separate 
schools for boys and girls in every parish wherever pos- 
sible, under the general supervision of the Bishop or 
vicar general if there was no bishop and two officials ; 
and having as teachers Catholic women who were will- 
ing to devote their lives to the work of education, living 
according to the evangelistic counsels, so far as these 
could be practically carried out under the circumstances. 
All the main features of our modern parochial school 
system are herein contained. 

While it is not very likely that Father Richard was 
able to carry out this remarkable plan, yet it indicates to 
us not only that he realized most clearly the importance 
and the necessity of religious education, but also that he 
seems to have grasped with remarkable foresight the 
means best calculated to inaugurate and maintain a prac- 
tical system of Christian instruction. Although no one 
of the institution founded by him survived him by many 
years, yet his ideals and the movements he initiated con- 
tinued to exert their influence on those who came after; 
and to-day, in the City of Detroit, every parish has its 
own parochial school; a record that is not equalled by 
many cities, some of them larger and having a greater 
Catholic population than the City of the Straits. 


‘See Appendix J for the original French of this draft. 
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CHAPTER VI 


“Essay Du MICHIGAN,” ETC. 


A very interesting phase of Father Richard’s life and 
work in the Northwest is to be found in his importation 
of what was probably the first printing press to be used 
west of the Alleghanies, and also in the subsequent pub- 
lications made under his direction.’ 

Prior to the year 1802 various items of news and an- 
nouncements of all kinds were for the most part made 
by the town crier. At the weekly gathering of the peo- 
ple to attend Mass at Sainte Anne’s Church—which was 
perhaps the most convenient time—it was customary 
after the services to announce whatever events of im- 
portance had transpired, or were about to take place, as 
well as civil proceedings, sales, business transactions, 
etc. The name of Theophilus Mettez has come down to 
us as one of these animated newspapers, who was also 
the sexton of the church and later on became the pro« 
prietor of Fr. Richard’s press.’ 

In December, 1808, Father Richard was in Baltimore, 
probably with a view to obtaining funds for the rebuild- 
ing of Sainte Anne’s. While here a small printing press, 
of the hand-lever style and a font of type were given him 
which he carried with him on his return to Detroit in 
March, 1809.3. On his arrival home he had it set up in 


1 Much doubt has been expressed as to the priority of Father Rich- 
ard's press, though there is no positive and direct evidence of the 
existence of any other up to thistime. See Michigan Pioneer Collec- 
tion, XIII, p. 489; Farmer, Silas, of. cit., 670-694; American Cath. 
Hist. Researches, XVIII, 191; Middleton, Rev. Thomas, O.S.A., 
Catholic Periodicals published in the U. S. 

2 Catlin, 230; Farmer, Detroit, 480. 

’Hughes, Rev. Thomas, S.J., History of the Jesuits in North 
America, Vol. II. 
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the presbytery at Spring Wells and gave over the man- 
agement to James M. Miller, a printer from Utica, N. Y., 
who had accompanied him on his return to Detroit.’ 

One of the first productions from this press was the 
“Michigan Essay or Impartial Observer” (Essai du 
Michigan ou Observateur Impartial), which was printed 
and published by Mr. Miller, but under the immediate 
supervision of Father Richard. The first issue was 
dated August 31, 1809, and was the first newspaper pub- 
lished west of the Alleghanies. 

There is very little doubt that Father Richard apprec- 
iated fully the great possibilities for good which such a 
project contained. Otherwise he could hardly have 
been brought to face the almost insurmountable difficul- 
ties which, at so early a time and under circumstances 
so unfavorable, must have been encountered. 

The ‘“‘ Michigan Essay”’ consisted of four pages, 9% x 
16 inches with sixteen columns, all in English except for 
a column and a half which was in French. 

The make-up consisted of articles from the Zoz- 
don Morning Chronicle, Liverpool Aurora, New 
York Spectator, Pittsburgh Commonwealth, Boston 

‘Mirror, and items credited to Baltimore and Dutch 
papers. There are also extracts from Young’s 
“Night thoughts” and from Ossian; three short 
poems on Evening, Happiness and Futurity: a com- 
munication on Manufactures, and short prose articles 
on Politeness, Early rising and Husbandry. The 
information from Europe is from four to five months 
old, and that from various parts of the United 
States was new from four to six weeks before its 
publication in the Essay. There are no local items 


1 Michigan Pioneer Collection, Vol. I, p. 497. 
*O’Brien, Rev. John J., Gabriel Richard, etc., p. 86. 
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of any sort whatever... and but one advertise- 
ment—that of St. Anne’s School. In the only article 
at all of the nature of an editorial “the public are 
respectfully informed that the Essay will be con- 
ducted with the utmost impartiality; that it will not 
espouse any political party; but fairly and candidly 
communicate whatever be deemed worthy of infor- 
mation, whether foreign, domestic or local’? and 
“gentlemen of talents are invited to contribute to 
our columns whatever they suppose will be accept- 
able and beneficial to the public, yet always remem- 
bering that nothing of a controversial nature will be 
admissible.” * 

Although there is no evidence of there being more 
than one issue of this paper, yet it serves to give us a 
new light on the character of Father Richard.” 

The usefulness of the printing press by no means 
ended with the publication of the ‘‘ Essay.’’ Even before 
this paper came into being, there was issued ‘‘ The 
Child’s Spelling Book or Michigan Instructor; being 
compiled from the most approved authors by a teacher 
of Detroit.’’ This book contained two hundred and fifty 
pages and was dated August Ist, 1809. As was prob- 
ably the case with several of the other books published 
from the press, this book was intended for use in Fr. 
Richard’s schools. The next book printed by Miller 
was a prayer book which came out in the same year, 
1809, under the title ‘‘ L’ami Penitent.”’ 

In 1810 no books were published, so far as is now 
known, but in the following year, Mr. A. Coxshaw, who 


1 Farmer, op. cit., 670. 

2 There are five copies of this first issue in existence and accounted 
for at the present time, one of them being in the Detroit Public 
Library. 
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became printer when Miller left Detroit, brought out the 
following: “‘La journée du Chretien Sanctifie par la 
priére et meditation” containing three hundred and fifty 
pages, and ‘‘Les Ornemens de la Memoire, ou Les 
Traits Brillans des Poetes Francois les plus celebres’’ 
containing 131 pages. On the first page of this last 
named, the old name for the City of Detroit is given— 
Au detroit. 

In the next year, 1812, the following books were 
printed by Theophilus Metlez, who was now the printer : 
““Epitres et Evangiles pour Tous les Dimianches et Fetes 
de l’année,”’ 12 mo., 396 pages; “ Journal des Enfants,”’ 
12 mo., 196 pages; “‘Catechism Historique,’ I2 mo., 
205 pages. 

The last three named volumes were printed in both 
English and French, and would perhaps have been fol- 
lowed by others except for the War of 1812. 

In the ‘“‘ Essay of Michigan” in 1809, the publisher 
announced that it was his attention to print several 
works such as ‘‘ Nine Days Devotion to the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus,” a ‘Manual of Agriculture;’’ cards of small 
pictures for the study of history, geography, etc., and a 
“Cyclopedia of Anecdotes of Children.” 

While none of the above mentioned were published so 
far as we know, yet, judging from their titles they would 
have been very small and may have been included in one 
of the larger volumes or lost sight of altogether. 

Bertrand makes mention of a bible which Father 
Richard caused to have published for the use of the In- 
dians* and in another place he is said to have published 


N.B. Three of the books mentioned on the foregoing page, viz.: 
Les Ornemens de la Memoire, Epitres et Evangiles and Catechisme 
Historique are in the Museum of Catholic University. 


* Histoire Litteraire de la Compagnie de St. Sulpice, Vol. XII, p. 
107. 
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the laws of the Territory of Michigan at the close of the 
War of 1812." Though not published at this time Father 
Richard wrote a pamphlet in which he urged that this 
country open trade with China. His annals, which were 
most carefully kept formed one of the most dependable 
sources of information about this period.’ 

By the first division of the episcopal See of Baltimore 
in 1808 Detroit was placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Bardstown, Kentucky, which had been made 
the seat of the new diocese of the West. 

Bishop Joseph Benedict Flaget, who had been conse- 
crated the first bishop in 1810 confirmed Father Richard 
as Vicar General of the Northwest, in 1818 began the 
visitation of his entire diocese. 

Since the 27th day of February, 1817, the parochial 
corporation of Cote du Nord Est had been under the 
ban of an interdict imposed by the bishop because of the 
hostile attitude its members had assumed towards their 
pastor in connection with the question of the location of 
the new church. On the eve of the Ordinary’s proposed 
visit the rebellious marguilliers, or trustees, agreed to 
submit to the conditions laid down in née pastoral of the 
bishop issued the preceding year, and the ceremony of 
reconciliation was planned to be made as elaborate as 
possible. 

On the day of the arrival of the bishop, a solemn pro- 
cession was formed, headed by Father Richard, and con- 
sisting of members of the church at Cote du Nord Est, 
and also of St. Anne’s Church which met the prelate 
about ten miles from the city. We are told that the 
occasion was rendered all the more impressive by music 
from the band of the 4th United States Infantry which 


1 Catholic World, Vol. LX VII, p. 284. 
2 Burton, C. M., Zhe City of Detroit, Vol. II, p. 1188. 
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accompanied and by a salute from the guns of the fort 
as the cavalcade passed.” 

Arriving at the Cote du Nord Est Church, the inter- 
dict was formerly removed by the bishop, addresses in 
both French and English were made and in token of 
their sincerity and good will, the reconciled people ten- 
dered Father Richard a purse of five hundred dollars for 
the new church.? On the following day, June 18th, in 
the presence of a very large crowd, Bishop Flaget laid 
the corner stone of the new Sainte Anne’s Church, the 
fifth of that name to be erected in Detroit. That even- 
ing the distinguished prelate was the guest of Governor 
Louis Cass, and on the following day, he was entertained 
in the house of General Alexander Macomb.3 

Except for a short visit to the Sulpician Seminary in 
Quebec the Bishop of Bardstown remained with Father 
Richard until late in May, 1820, when he returned home. 
During his stay at St. Anne’s he frequently assisted in 
the administrations of the parish, and for a time carried 
on what was then a very novel method of instruction. 
He would have the pastor confront him in the pulpit and 
put to him questions on doctrinal subjects, which he 
would answer and supplement with complete explana- 
tions.* 

In the construction of the new church Father Richard 
experienced great difficulty in obtaining money sufficient 
to keep the work from stopping altogether. On several 
occasions having no ready money, he issued his own, as 
was the custom at that time. These due bills, or ‘‘shin- 
plasters,’ as they were called, were payable on demand ; 


'The City of Detroit, C. M. Burton, Vol. II, p. 1290. 


*For the history of this schism see Amer. Cath. Hist. Researches, 
Vol. XIII, p. 116; also Dionne, N. E., of. cit., Chapter III. 
3 [bid., p. 29. 


*Hebermann, Chas., The Sulpicians in the United States, p. 153. 
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the general amount of each being fifty cents.t One of 
the contractors, who was working on the church, named 
Cooper, who was also a printer, stole some of the type 
on which these bills were printed and issued a great 
number, affixing to them a counterfeit signature of Father 
Richard. The amount represented by these false bills 
was between seven and eight hundred dollars. The 
forgery was not discovered for some time, however. 
Father Richard redeemed every one of these bills that 
was returned to him.? The means which he adopted to 
make up for this loss, is characteristic of the versatility 
of this priest and his readiness to adopt any means, 
however difficult, that would accomplish his purpose. 
He conceived the idea of making seine for the purpose 
of fishing in the Detroit River, in front of Spring Wells. 
In this project he met with great success and was able 
to ship large quantities of salted fish to the interior and 
even to Eastern markets. 

Having redeemed the counterfeit bills which were re- 
turned to him, Father Richard was enabled with the 
money obtained from the fish to complete the basement 
of the church, which was first used in the autumn of 
1820. The superstructure was not ready for occupation 
until December 25, 1828. 

It was the largest church in the city, having two 
towers in front and rear, and a large dome in the centre. 
The general style of the architecture was Corinthian. 
It was 116 feet long and sixty feet wide, the centre dome 
being thirty feet in diameter. This Church was enlarged 
by Bishop Rese in 1833, who made it the Cathedral 


+} 


1These ‘‘shinplasters’’ were rectangular slips of paper, having on 
the face ‘‘ Good for Fifty cents, No. 470, Gabriel Richard.”’ 


2Farmer, Silas, Detroit, p.847; Michigan Pioneer Collection, p. 490. 


3Ten Brook, American State Universities and the University of 
Michigan, p. 88; also Ecclesiastical Review, Vol. XIII, p. 261. 
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church, and remained the bishop’s church until the con- 
secration of the new cathedral of Sts. Peter and Paul in 
1848." 


CHAPTER VII 


WAR OF I8I2 


By far the greatest catastrophe in Detroit after the 
fire of 1805 was the War of 1812. During the year of 
English occupation which began with the surrender of 
General Hull on the 16th of August, the inhabitants 
were in constant fear of their lives and were frequently 
plundered by the soldiers and Indians of what little they 
possessed. The barbarism and cruelty that often accom- 
panied these raids is indescribable. 

During these trying times Father Richard was fearless 
and outspoken in his denunciation of the injustices which 
followed the occupation. When he was called upon by 
the military authorities to take the oath of allegiance to 
the King, which was required of all citizens who were 
not prisoners of war, he answered: “‘I have taken one 
oath to support the Constitution of the United States, 
and I cannot take another. Do with me as you please.’’? 
As a result of this he was made a prisoner and taken 
over the Strait to Fort Malden on the Canadian side, 
south of Sandwich. 

The conditions in the prison camps of this time were 
unusually bad, though it is likely that special considera- 
tion was given Father Richard by reason of his position 


‘American Catholic Historical Researches, Vol. XVI, 170. 


® Michigan Historical Commission Bulletin, No. 5. Names and 
Places of Interest on Mackinac Island, p. 70. 
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in the community. While detained here, he was able to 
use his influence with the Indians and on several occa- 
sions prevented the torture and massacre of American 
prisoners." 

It is said that when Tecumseh, the leader of the In- 
dians, learned that Father Richard was held by the 
British, he threatened to withdraw his men if the Black 
Robe remained prisoner. In consequence of this the 
priest was released and immediately crossed over to De- 
troit when he found the people destitute and almost on 
the verge of famine. He obtained supplies from beyond 
the war region and distributed them gratuitously to all 
who were in want, as he had done after the fire, eight 
years before. He likewise obtained seed grain for the 
farmers, to insure an abundant harvest for the following 
year.” 

Throughout the entire period of his residence in De- 
troit Fr. Richard evinced a strong spirit of patriotism 
and loyalty towards his adopted country. After his 
death one of the local papers referring to this character- 
istic says in part: “Though a European by birth he was 
an American in feeling, always manifesting a firm attach- 
ment to American institutions and republican principles. 
The influence he exerted and the part which he took in 
the late war (1812) showed in an eminent degree the 
extent of his patriotism and the value he placed on 
American liberty. 

As a private citizen it way be said that Father Richard 
was interested in and ready to assist any and every 
movement that was to promote the public good. 


1 [bid. 
2 American Cath. Hist. Researches, Vol. XVI, p. 168. 
3 Detroit Courier, Sept. 27, 1832. 

(To be continued) 
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HistoricAL ReEcorps AND Stupres. Vol. XVII. New 
York: The United States Catholic Historical Society. 1926. 


Though dealing with only two subjects, this volume is one 
of the most valuable of the series. Almost two thirds of it 
are devoted to a critical account of the life and works of Dr. 
John Gilmary Shea, the “father of American Catholic 
history’; and the author is none other than our leading 
historian of to-day, Rev. Peter Guilday, D.D., Professor in 
the Catholic University of America, and author of the mas- 
terly “ Life and Times of Archbishop Carroll.” It is now 
. nearly thirty-five years since Dr. Shea died, just as he had 
completed his great work, the ‘“ History of the Catholic 
Church in the United States’’; yet we have here the first 
adequate account of the services he rendered to the Church 
in America during the last forty years of his life. “It is to 
the nascent school of young Catholic historians in the United 
States that,” says Dr. Guilday, “ these pages are offered as a 
means of inspiration and as a tribute to a master.” The 
extent of Dr. Shea’s erudition and the intensity of his 
industry is shown in an appendix giving an almost complete 
list, 247 titles, of the works he wrote, translated, compiled, 
and edited. 

The other section of the volume is devoted to a brief 
biography of Judge William Gaston, of North Carolina, by 
Edward F. McSweeney, LL.D, and a reproduction of his 
great two-day speech on religious liberty, delivered in June, 
1835, at the convention held to amend the constitution of 
that State. This document contains and clearly presents all 
the arguments against bigotry that a Catholic needs even at 
the present time. 
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ARCHABBOT BONIFACE WIMMER AND 
HISTORICAL SOURCES. 


“Fama crescit eundo ” is an element which the student of 
history meets very often. It distorts the facts either by idea- 
lizing events or persons and mostly by lowering their import- 
ance or character. Thus legends arose or historical lies were 
unwittingly fabricated. Even friends in life became in this 
way enemies after death or were charged with the very 
opposite acts which they performed. 

This latter is on the point of developing as regards the 
disposition of the Archabbot Boniface Wimmer towards 
historical sources. 

In 1891 Dr. John Gilmary Shea wrote to Msgr. 
McLoughlin a letter in which he bewailed the destruction of 
valuable documents for the history of the Catholic Church in 
the United States. In this letter he made the statement: 
“A Father Ulrich, one of the early Benedictines of St. 
Vincent’s Abbey, kept a diary for many years, so that the 
volumes formed a pile several feet high, recording every 
event in the community and in the Church in that part of 

Western Pennsylvania... .” In 1910 Msgr. McLoughlin 
published this letter in the “Records of the American 
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Catholic Historical Society ”.’ In 1926 Dr. Peter Guilday 
in his book on this “ Father of American History ” quotes 
from the same letter.2 Finally the “Commonweal” in a 
review of Dr. Guilday’s book, introduces this statement with 
the words: “To a mind once seized with enthuiasm for 
research the destruction of records of the past comes home as 
a positive calamity. There is something in it as the burning 
of the sibyline books”. Then quoting from the author it 
says: ‘‘ Not only has little been done, but some of that little 
has been destroyed. A Father Ulrich... .”? 

Without a doubt other book-reviews will take up this sen- 
sational charge and will render a similar verdict. The next 
step of such unintentional perversion of facts will be that 
Abbot Boniface Wimmer, a lover of historical studies, will be 
represented as hostile to historical science and finally the 
enemies of the Church may quote this statement as an ex- 
ample of “ monkish fear of the light of historic truth ”’. 

Therefore what are the facts in the case? 

As far as I can learn from the oldest members of the 
community this socalled “diary of many years, so that the 
volumes formed a pile several feet high recording every 
event in the community and in the Church in that part of 
Western Pennsylvania ’’ was merely a note-book which con- 
tained mostly destructive criticism of monastic affairs as 
they will happen in any young and inexperienced community. 
One authority even asserted that the book was not destroyed 
at all and this same source claims to have read it many years 
after Father Ulrich’s death. Tvranseat! 

Of greater importance, however, is the question, who was 
this Father Ulrich? 


1“ Destroyed Documents,” Records of the American Catholic Historical 
Society of Philadelphia, 1910, p. 102. 


2“ Dr. John Gilmary Shea, father of American History,” 1926, p. 22. 
* Commonweal, Vol. IV, August 18, 1926, p. 360. 
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According to the official records of the Archabbey of St. 
Vincent, Father Ulrich (Ulrich) Spoettl was born at 
Kaufring, Bavaria, on 2 July 1831. This is the only Father 
Ulrich of the early history of the Abbey. He came to the 
United States in 1851 and entered the monastery on 4 June 
of that same year. After his novitiate he pronounced his 
solemn vows, on 15 August, 1852, and on 8 March, 1854, 
after receiving a dispensation “‘ ob defectum aetatis ” he was 
ordained priest by the Right Rev. Michael O’Connor, Bishop 
of Pittsburg,* 

During the next two years Father Ulrich taught Latin in 
St. Vincent College; in 1856 he was sent as assistant pastor 
to St. Benedict Priory, Carrolltown, Pa.; in 1857 his Abbot 
sent him to St. Bernard Parish, Indiana, Pa.; in 1858 he was 
transferred to St. Peter congregation, Butler, Pa., and at this 
place he died, on 28 July 1859. All these congregations are 
within one hundred miles north of the Abbey. Father 
Ulrich died from tuberculosis. 

From these facts the following deductions must be made. 
Father Ulrich was a talented man (which is also confirmed by 
the oldest members of the community), but owing to his. 
sickness he became inclined to look at the questions which 
confronted a young community in a strange land too pessim- 
istically. Moreover it was morally impossible for a young 
inexperienced man who lived in the country only eight years, 
(one of these in the noviciate), and in so many places with 
the many duties of a missionary to write a “diary of 
many years, so that the volumes formed a pile several feet 
High ea 

-The next question, how did Dr. John Gilmary Shea get 
this information, must be still more interesting to the in- 
quirer. This also is certain. He received this news from 
Father Henry Lemke, founder of Carrolltown, Pa. 


1 Matricula Archiabbatiae, St. Vincent Archives. 
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This renowned missionary and assistant of prince-priest 
Gallitzin entered the Benedictine Order in 1853. The diffi- 
culties of such a convert in a young community guided by 
less experienced superiors can well be pictured. It must be 
said that Father Lemke had at times not that heroic degree 
of humility to submit to such leaders. He was well aware of 
this defect and expressed it repeatedly and candidly to his 
Abbot. Thus he wrote on 4 July 1856 from Leavenworth, 
Kansas: “ There are indeed at times discords and difficulties 
(between us), but ultimately I find always that you are 
guided by that principle which the Lord and Master has 
given as the sign by which the world shall know his disci- 
ples.” * In times of enthusiasm the aged missionary was 
not sparing with his approval and in times of opposition he 
was not always just towards his ecclesiastical superior. In 
several instances he even changed his opinion about one and 
the same act. Thus he wrote on 6 February 1856 from 
Doniphan, Kansas, to the Abbot of St. Vincent: “ I received 
your kind letter of January 3 only yesterday. . . . I wished 
I had wings to hasten to you and throw myself at your feet 
and ask pardon for all the troubles which I have caused 
you.” * And in the same letter he gave the reason for joy in 
his heart by quoting the Abbot’s own words: “ Si aliae cir- 
cumstantiae te rationabiliter impedirent redire, concedere 
volo, ut stes ubi stas; ita tamen ut de ejusmodi rationibus 
quam primum certiorem me reddas. Hance permissionem 
etiam ex alia ratione concedo, scil: ne impediaris, quominus 

1“Es gibt wohl Dissonanzen und Haerten, jedoch wenn’s darauf 
ankommt, so finde ich doch bei Ihnen doch immer wieder als principium 
regens, was unser Herr und Heiland als Merkmal angegeben hat, woran 


die Welt seine Juenger erkennen soll.” Letters of P. Henry Lemke, 
St. Vincent Archives. 


2“Thren lieben Brief vom 3. Jan. voll unverdienter Milde und Schonung 
erhielt ich erst gestern...Ich wuenschte mir Fluegel, um sogleich zu 
Thnen zu eilen und mich Ihnen zu Fuessen zu werfen und Sie um Verzei- 
hung zu bitten fuer alles Herzeleid, das ich Ihnen angethan,” St. Vincent 
Archives. 
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Missam celebres.” (Father Lemke had during the absence 
of Abbot Boniface in Europe gone to Kansas.) Later, how- 
ever, when influenced by other motives he wrote about the 
same events: “I had made myself obnoxious to the ruling 
powers ”’ (Wimmer, O’Connor, Marogna), and again “ the 
Abbot wrote me a fulminant letter.” 

From 1861 to 1876 Father Henry Lemke was pastor of 
St. Michael’s Church, Elizabeth, N. J., then also the residence 
of Dr. John Gilmary Shea. It was quite natural that he who 
had “ made history” often spoke about past events to him 
who was “ writing history’. From many sources, however, 
it is evident that Father Lemke’s relations to his superior 
were strained during that period. He even showed this after 
he returned to Carrolltown in 1877 especially in his autobi- 
ography which he published in the ‘‘ North Cambria News ”’, 
a local paper and which he was ordered to discontinue on 
account of his severe criticism of his local superiors.* 

Without a doubt in one of these conversations with Dr. 
Shea at Elizabeth Father Lemke made this remark about the 
“ diary ” of Father Ulrich and after several years and in time 
of sickness (April 1891) the historian repeated the state- 
ment in a letter to Msgr. McLoughlin. When the latter 
published this letter in good faith in the ‘ Records ”’, Abbot 
Boniface was publicly accused of “ deliberate destruction of 
historical sources ”,” Whereas on the contrary he was more 
than ordinarily sollicitous to preserve documents which 
would be of assistance to future historians. 

Abbot Boniface Wimmer, before he entered the Benedic- 
tine Order, studied Church History, Archeology and 
Patrology at the University of Munich under Dr. Doellinger. 
Among his manuscripts are several attempts to write a 
history of the Order in Bavaria and he composed 
“Prolegomena Historica Congregationis Americano-Cassi- 


1 North Cambria News, June-November 1879, St. Vincent Archives. 
2 Commonweal, 10 August, 1920. 
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nensis ” t which will ever be one of the main sources for the 
history of the introduction of the Order into America. 
Comparisons with other sources, letters of his companions 
and the autobiography of Father Lemke, have proven its 
correctness. His “ Relationes Historicae”’ which he sent 
regularly to his friends in Europe who assisted him with men 
and means, were always full of details concerning the work 
which “divine Providence had entrusted to him”* His 
official reports usually contained minutiae which, as several 
Superiors told him, they were not anxious to know.* He 
also assisted Father Oswald Moosmueller in collecting the 
material for the history of the Abbey and he became a patron 
of Dr. Shea for the “ History of the Catholic Church in the 
United States”. The latter expressed his gratitude for such 
assistance in two letters to the Archabbot with the following 
words: “Elizabeth, N. J. 1. Jan. 1887. In offering my 
warmest prayers for your health in this New Year, I add my 
gratitude for your patronage of the History of the Church 
which I began to write more than a year and a half ago, after 
twenty years of collecting . . .” and again: “ Elizabeth, 12. 
February 1887: Many thanks for your subscription to my 
second volume, on which I am working steadily. In another 
year I must approach the more recent portion of the history, 
and the revival of the Benedictine order in America with 
which your revered name will be identified to all time.’’* 
Therefore from this short examination of the facts we 
came to the conclusion that the statement of Dr. John 
Gilmary Shea about the destruction of the diary of Father 
Ulrich made in 1891 to Msgr. McLoughlin and published by 
the latter in 1910, lacks foundation. It was the declaration 
of a sick man who had no intention of perverting the facts in 


this case. P. Fetrx FELuNER, O.S.B. 


? Manuscripts of Archabbot B. Wimmer, St. Vincent Archives. 

* Letters of Archabbot B. Wimmer, St. Vincent Archives. 

* Letters to Archabbot B. Wimmer (Pescetelli), St. Vincent Archives. 
* Letters to Archabbot B. Wimmer (Shea), St. Vincent Archives. 


SAMUEL SUTHERLAND COOPER, 1769-1843 


BY REV. JOHN EDWARD McGARITY, C.S.P. 


INTRODUCTION 


The early history of the Catholic Church in America 
offers many interesting pages for study. It is a story of 
meagre beginnings and of continual triumph. The men and 
women who made that story were as bold and daring as the 
pioneers who created the nation out of the wilderness. It 
is impossible to read the record of their lives without ex- 
periencing a feeling of pride, amply justified by the achieve- 
ments of those whose deeds for Christ and His Church are 
now enshrined in memory’s hall. 

As one studies the sources, the conviction grows that the 
men who laid the foundations of the Church here in America 
were exceptional, intellectually and spiritually. They were 
typical of their generation, men who were not afraid to strike 
out into unknown forests and along uncharted streams, 
and their lives will win always the reverence and admiration 
of future ages. 

It is doubtful if anyone in this remarkable group of 
valiant men makes a more singular appeal to the Historian 
of the American Church than Samuel Sutherland Cooper. 

The story of Cooper’s life is significant from many points 
of view. It is a human story, but one containing events far 
beyond ordinary experiences of our Catholic pioneers. 

Possessed of an energetic nature, Cooper as a young man 
sought an outlet for his activity in an adventurous life at sea. 
Owner and captain of a vessel, he travelled from continent 
to continent. His search for wealth and pleasure led him to 
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many new lands, and while he was leading his fascinating 
and attractive life, he was struck down like St. Paul, and 
found himself face to face with God. As in a flash of light, 
he saw the emptiness and vanity of the leisurely life he was 
leading, and he turned from it to spend himself for his 
newly-found Master. Those who had paid him homage as 
a leader of the social world of his day, looked on puzzled and 
startled at his conversion to a religious life. 

In youth the world had beckoned and called to Cooper 
because of what he had to give, and he gave willingly and in 
abundance. When the new call came, he responded just as 
generously, surrendering his life and energy to the service of 
One Who was henceforth his Master. 

Cooper was thorough in all that he undertook. He was 
never lukewarm. Whether at play or at work, as a devotee 
of society or as a Catholic priest, he put all that he had into 
his chosen work; with the result, that as a man of the world 
and as a man of God, he left a brilliant history behind him 
at his death. The call from God came to Samuel Cooper 
when he was rich in worldly esteem and in popularity. The 
thought of the new life he had chosen, so uncertain and so 
distasteful in many ways, must have made him hesitate; but 
once converted to the Catholic faith, he never turned back, 
and he became a zealous Apostle athirst for souls. 

His was a singular mission in the American Church, and 
as a result by no means an easy one. The Church was then 
being torn by scandal and schism.* It took bravery and a 
high order of courage to face the ecclesiastical troubles of 
the day. And while some proved recreant and others grew 
careless and indifferent, Cooper, though shaken by the tem- 
pest of rebellion in the nascent American Church, kept ever 
before his mind the demands of his Master’s cause, and 


‘Guilday, Life of John Carroll, etc, ch. xxxvii (Church Discipline 
and the Laity, 1790-1815). New York, 1922. 
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carried on, his self-reliant character attracting and influenc- 
ing all those whom he met. For over three score years 
Cooper worked with untiring zeal, spending the last twenty- 
seven years of his remarkable life as a Catholic Priest. He 
labored tirelessly and with unflagging zeal and devotion 
among his early associates, who were prominent in the social 
life of Philadelphia, as well as among other former non- 
Catholic friends. And he was no less active in serving his 
Catholic parishioners. Father Cooper’s life has never been 
written. Here and there in the historical literature current 
after his death, will be found short sketches of his ministry. 
The nearest approach to a biography will be found in Dr. 
Charles I. White’s Life of Mother Ann Seton. Griffin, the 
indefatigable delver, has garnered several documents into 
his Researches, which might otherwise have been lost. One 
of these short articles has the curious title: “ The Toothless 
Priest”. The Records of the American Catholic Historical 
Society of Philadelphia contain numerous short notices of 
the man and his eccentricities, and all the histories of the 
Hogan Schism of that city give him a place in the troubles of 
the day. Guilday has discovered other data on Cooper 
which will be found in his Catholic Church in Virgima. 
The Rev. Joseph Mitchell, the historian of the Diocese of 
Savannah, published some years ago a series of sketches in 
the Catholic Laymen’s Bulletin of Georgia dealing with the 
origin of the Church in that State. It is from one of his 
articles that the “ Miracle of Augusta” is taken. It is 
interesting in this regard to note here that correspondence 
with the Rev. Dr. Magri, the historian of the Diocese of 
Richmond, with the State Librarian of Virginia, Mr. H. R. 
McIlwaine, with the authorities of the College of William 
and Mary, and with the city officials of Norfolk, where 
Cooper was born, failed to reveal any new sources on his life. 
The following is a brief record of his life. 
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I. Brrtn AND Earty YEARS (1769-1807) 


Samuel Sutherland Cooper was born at Norfolk, Virginia, 
in the year 1769. The name Sutherland was the maiden 
name of his mother. Her first husband was Richard Dale, 
of Portsmouth, Virginia. Among her children by that 
marriage was the celebrated Commodore Richard Dale, 
half-brother to Samuel Cooper. There is little doubt that 
young Samuel got his liking for a roving sea-faring life 
from his half-brother, whose life of daring in the American 
Navy is well known. It will be remembered that Dale 
served as First Lieutenant under the John Paul Jones on the 
Bon Homme Richard in the battle with the Serapis Septem- 
ber 23, 1779, and later (1801-2) commanded a squadron in 
the Mediterranean during the hostilities with Tripoli. 

The Coopers were fashionable members cf the established 
Church of England. Samuel received an excellent secular 
education, but either received no religious training at all, or 
was not in any way impressed by it. Asa result he grew up 
a sceptic in religious matters. But he always had an open 
inquiring mind. He loved the truth and sought it untir- 
ingly, and in this light his later conversion to the Catholic 
faith was not a surprise to some of his intimate friends. 

Quite early in life we find Cooper residing in Philadelphia. 
He lived in Front Street below South Street. He had be- 
come a prosperous shipping merchant, and was “ rich, hand- 
some, at the head of fashion, the best billiard player in 
town.” * Asa merchant, Cooper travelled extensively. He 
owned and captained his own vessel, traversing the high seas 
in search of wealth. His vessel sought shelter in the harbors 
of the two Americas, in India, in continental European ports, 
while he himself made extensive journeys inland: Once, 

5 Scharf-Westcott, History of Philadelphia, Vol. I, p. 92, Philadelphia, 
1867. 


* Samuel S. Cooper, article in the Penna. Magazine of History, Vol. IV, 
no. 4, p. 406. 
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while in Paris, Samuel Cooper was stricken with a serious 
illness. On a bed of pain, close to the edge of the great 
unknown, his thoughts naturally turned to his Maker and the 
world to come. He began reading the Scriptures and 
learned therein to yearn for a friend like Christ. ‘‘ Oh, for 
a friend like Christ, what a friend He was to man,” he was 
wont to say. Such was the opening chapter in Cooper’s new 
life of Grace. 

The story of Cooper’s conversion is related in a letter 
from Bishop Du Bourg, then Bishop of Montauban, France, 
to his friend and fellow-Sulpician, Father Deluol, of St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore: 

“Tt is with great pleasure that I welcome in your person 
the son of the most worthy of mothers that I have known, 
and the natural heir of her virtues. The part that you have 
taken inspires me with the most tender interest for you, and 
the most sincere wishes that the events of the day may not 
-disconcert such praise-worthy projects. 

I am not able to fix the precise date of the conversion of 
Mr. Cooper; it took place as well as I can remember, about 
the year 1805. Mr. Cooper was a complete sceptic in relig- 
ious matters. He was the owner and captain of a vessel 
‘trading to the Indies. 

While in England fully absorbed in commercial projects, 
he was one day engaged with his calculations in the quiet of 
the department, when he felt himself vigorously shaken as by 
-a powerful, but invisible hand; and he distinctly heard these 
words: Jesus, Water, and the Spirit. Struck by an event 
‘totally inexplicable to him, he abandoned every other thought, 
to follow the new train of ideas which the mysterious voice 
‘had presented to him. ‘ Jesus’, said he to himself, ‘ then the 
religious of Jesus must be divine’. Nor did he find much 
-difficulty in comprehending the meaning of the other two 
words, knowing from the instruction he received in his 
childhood that the baptism of water and of the Spirit was 
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the essence of this religion. But, where was this religion of 
Jesus? The multitude of sects all claiming this title to the 
exclusion of the other, at first discouraged him from enter- 
ing upon an examination which appeared to him too difficult. 
However, he forsook his commercial affairs and resolved 
to return to Philadelphia, his native city, and devote himself 
to an earnest study of the Gospel, hoping to find therein, by 
his own lights, that system of doctrine which Jesus Christ 
came to teach men. The result was the same in his case as 
in that of every man who ventures without a guide into 
unknown forests. The weariness of mind occasioned by 
these fruitless researches induced him to examine the princi- 
ples of the various Christian sects. For this purpose he 
visited all the churches, beginning with the Church of 
England, in which he was born. Nowhere did he discover a 
basis upon which he could confidently rest. At length he 
attended High Mass in the Church of St. Augustine; there 
he heard a sermon delivered by Mr. Hurley, an Augustinian, 
and he was greatly impressed by it. 

He assisted at the remainder of the Mass, during which he 
felt himself disposed to recollection and prayer, until the 
moment of the Elevation, when he experienced the physical 
expression which had commenced his conversion, and which 
now forced him to exclaim interiorly: ‘ Jesus is here!’ A 
similar sensation was renewed at the Communion. How- 
ever, he was afraid of yielding to the impulse that incited 
him, and which he thought might be the effect of the novelty 
of the spectacle which he had witnessed. He postponed all 
action in the matter till the following day, then he returned 
to St. Augustine’s, and placed himself on his knees at the 
altar; there, alone with God, he addressed to him the prayer 
of Saul, when he was again shaken too forcibly for further 
resistence. He arose immediately, sought Father Hurley, 
and requested to be instructed by him. An immediate 
change in his manner of life, the most heroic sacrifices of 
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self-love had merited for him an abundance of light and 
grace, which in a short time raised him to a degree of sublime 
perfection.” * 

In his Life of Mother Seton, the Rev. Dr. White thus 
relates Cooper’s conversion: “‘ He, like Mrs. Seton, had been 
called from the highway of error into the fold of the 
Catholic truth. Born in Virginia in the very heart of Pro- 
testantism, he enjoyed maritime pursuits, and visited differ- 
ent parts of the globe. Falling dangerously sick at Paris, he 
felt himself urged to read the Holy Scripture, with which 
he had not yet been acquainted. This reading greatly inter- 
ested him, and caused him to reflect seriously upon the un- 
happy consequences of being unconcerned about the future. 
The New Testament particularly made a deep impression 
upon his mind, and to it mainly may be attributed his conver- 
sion. While he read of the ineffable goodness of the Son of 
Man, he burned with love for Him whose history he had 
pursued. One day he heard, or thought that he heard, a 
voice saying to him: ‘If you wish Me to be your friend, it 
depends only upon yourself.’ Some time after, while at 
London, always occupied with the same thought and engaged 
in reading the New Testament, in which he continually dis- 
covered new beauties, he heard the same voice addressing him 
the second time; but it did not indicate the way of acquiring 
the happiness to which he aspired. He therefore opened his 
thought and feelings to a Protestant friend who advised him 
to examine the claims of the different Christian denomin- 
ations, with the view of embracing that which would appear 
to him the best founded in truth. Accordingly he provided 
himself with doctrinal books of the various sects in England, 
and returned to the United States, resolved to seriously enter 
upon the investigation of the subject. A Catholic lady com- 
pleted the sources of information by giving him a work that 


1 Printed in the Researches, Vol. XII, p. 128. 
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treated of the orthodox faith. In the course of his inquiries. 
he also consulted Bishop White of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Pennsylvania, and other clergy of note, especially 
to satisfy his mind in regard to the reasons that led to the 
separation from the Catholic Church in the 16th Century. 
The result of the examination was the conviction that the 
Reformation, so-called, was altogether indefensible; and in 
the autumn of 1807, during the visitation of Bishop Carroll 
at Philadelphia, he became a member of the true Church. 
Mr. Cooper being a man of fortune, and having mingled in 
fashionable life, his conversion produced a great sensation in 
that city. Soon after the happy event he was moved by the 
grace of God to embrace the ecclesiastical state, and so he 
entered the Seminary at Baltimore in September 1808, where 
he formed the acquaintance of Mrs. Seton and became 
cooperator in the charitable work which she now contem-. 
plated.’2- 

Conversion to the Catholic Faith was not so easily accom- 
plished at that time as it is today. The Church was not in 
good standing here in the United States, and social circles of 
that day looked with more or less contempt on anyone pro- 
fessing the Catholic Faith. Cooper’s final decision, there- 
fore, must have cost him a great struggle. Everything 
seemed to hinder his becoming a Catholic, except loyalty to- 
the dictates of his conscience. Many of his influential 
friends and acquaintances were annoyed at such a step. 
Quite a stir was made in Philadelphia, as the following letter- 
from Mrs. Seton to her friend Philip Filicchi indicates : 


“Nov. 20, 1807. 
“The Mr. Hurley who acknowledged so many obligations. 
to you, is making brilliant conversions in Philadelphia. A 
is Op. cit., pp. 233-234, cf. Shea, The Catholic Church in American. 
History, in the Amer. Cath. Quart. Review, Vol. I, pp. 77-89; Id.,. 


Converts... their Influence and Work in this Country, ibid., Vol. VII, 
pp. 108-122. 
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Mr. Cooper of great intellectual attainments waited a few 
weeks ago on Bishop White and other clergymen of note, 
inquiring their reasons of separation, and finding them as 
they are was received on the visitation at St. Augustine’s 
Church. He is of family and fortune and it therefore 
makes a great noise, as also the conversion of one of the 
most fashionable women, a Mrs. Montgomery.” * 

Mr. Cooper was received into the Church at St. 
Augustine’s Philadelphia, by Father Michael Hurley, O.S.A. 
in the fall of 1807. Some confusion was caused regarding 
the time and fact of Mr. Cooper’s reception and baptism, 
owing to the fact that no record was entered in the Baptismal 
register at the time.” However a few years later, in order to 
enable Mr. Cooper to receive Holy Orders, Father Hurley 
drew up a certificate attesting the fact of his convert’s 
baptism at the time of his reception into the church. This 
certificate is in the archives of the American Catholic His- 
torical Society of Philadelphia. He was confirmed in St. 
Augustine’s, Philadelphia, in October, 1807, by Bishop 
Carroll, who at that time was making a Visitation of his 
diocese.* 


II. Seminary Days (1807-1818) 


Cooper must have decided immediately to study for the 
priesthood; for, in the fall of the same year he entered the 
Sulpician Seminary at Baltimore. Life at the Seminary 
was of the pioneer type in those days. But his strange call 
to the Catholic Church had no doubt prepared him for the 
change, and he was happy to sink back into obscurity in order 
to prepare himself for his future mission. 

To an outsider, Cooper’s action was unexplainable, and as 


1 Seton, Memoir, Letters and Journal of Elizabeth Seton, etc., Vol. I, 
Dp. 317. 

2 Cf. Cath. Hist. Rev., Vol. V, p. 237. 

3 Cf. Researches, Vol. IX, p. 119. 
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is not unusual even in our day, his change of life was attri- 
buted by some, to a slightly unbalanced mind, brought on by 
the proverbial “cruel fair sex”. 

The following account shows how Cooper’s action was 
regarded, by one of his former acquaintances. While on a 
visit to Baltimore, this friend wrote: “ A Seminary of learn- 
ing under the direction of the Abbé Dubourg—The number 
of ordained priests is thirteen and many others who are 
candidates for the sacerdotal life reside within this Sem- 
inary; among them is my old friend Captain Cooper, who 
formerly commanded an India ship out of Philadelphia. I 
was permitted to visit him, and his squalid countenance, 
dishevelled hair, sunken eye, all denoted a deranged intellect. 
He is newly converted from a merry gentleman of the world 
to a gloomy disciple of the Roman Catholic Church. Sur- 
rounded by theological folios, he began a conversation upon 
the faculties of the human mind and its aptitude to truth, 
alleging that its expansion was in the ratio of the magnitude 
of its object; having then eternity for its contemplation, it 
must be in the subline study of philosophy, immeasurably 
great. His behaviour was complacent and humble; he 
received us with great cordiality, and politely followed us 
downstairs to the outer door. He has, I understand, en- 
dowed this Seminary with his fortune, which is considerable. 
This gentleman was somewhat celebrated for the possession 
of a fine person and a set of remarkably fine teeth. He was 
unhappy in a love affair, took off his boots, and walked in 
his stocking feet in front of the cruel fair one—whether to 
mortify himself or her is not clearly known. The perform- 
ance was insufficient at any rate to open a way into her heart, 
so he broke out his teeth and took orders.” * 


* Recollections of Samuel Breck, p. 126, Boston, 1809. Breck later 
became a convert to the Catholic Church, but apostatized before his 
death. For a list of the conversions of this period, cf. Mannix, The 
American Convert Movement. New York, 1923. 
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The version among Catholics about the extraction of 
Cooper’s teeth is that their beauty and regularity were once 
favorably commented on by a lady; whereupon, Cooper had 
them all taken out. This incident adhered to his name 
wherever he was known. But according to a later writer, 
it was while a ship captain that the extraction occurred. 
“ Hearing a young lady admire his beautiful teeth it is re- 
lated, he returned to his ship, drove a large spike into the 
mast, and against it, dashed out his teeth, declaring that 
nothing about him should be occasion of sin to another.” + 

It was while making his course of studies at St. Mary’s 
Seminary that Samuel Cooper met the foundress of that 
great order of women, whose work of Charity is known 
throughout the world, Ann Elizabeth Seton. The meeting 
of these two strong and zealous souls seems to have been 
especially arranged by Divine Providence Who foresaw the 
accomplishment of a great work in their cooperation.” The 
story of their first meeting is told in the same letter from 
Bishop Du Bourg to Father Deluol which we have quoted 
above. Bishop Du Bourg had been Cooper’s Superior and 
Mrs. Seton’s adviser. He had been asked by Fr. Deluol to 
tell what he knew regarding the assistance given to Mrs. 
Seton by Mr. Cooper and how it came about. Du Bourg 
writes : 

“‘ Since you desire to know what part this worthy neophyte 
(Cooper) had in establishing the Daughters of Charity in 
the United States I will give you a few particulars, upon the 
truth of which you may rely. 

“Some years ago, God called in an extraordinary manner 
another soul chosen to accomplish His designs,—Mother 
Seton of New York, a widow, and also a convert from the 
Anglican sect, to the Catholic Church, and like him testifying 


1 Woodstock Letters, Vol. ILI, p. 13. 


2 Cf. Shea, History of the Catholic Church im the United Sttates, 
Vol. II, p. 647. 
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the sincerity of her conversion by an unlimited devotedness, 
and above all, by the most lively faith and tender piety to- 
wards Jesus Christ, in the Sacrament of the Altar. This 
lady felt a strong desire for the religious life which she 
regarded as the manifest work of God. But she was not 
encouraged by her director, who represented to her, as a 
serious impediment, the tender age of her five children. She 
came however to reside in Baltimore, and was here brought 
in contact with a priest who was much occupied with relig- 
ious establishments. Mr. Cooper had then been a year in the 
Seminary; both addressed themselves to this priest for con- 
fession. In her frequent conferences with her director, 
Mrs. Seton learned that he had thought for a long time of 
establishing the Daughters of Charity in America, and as 
the duties of this Institute would be compatible with the 
cares of her family, this virtuous lady expressed a most 
ardent desire of seeing it commenced and of being herself 
admitted into it. An insurmountable obstacle stood in the 
way of this project; this was the absolute want of pecuniary 
resources to lay the foundation of this new Society. They 
resolved to pray jointly to God to remove this obstacle. One 
morning in the year 1808, Mrs. Seton called upon her 
director and told him, at the risk of being considered a 
visionary, she felt obliged to disclose to him, what our Lord 
in a clear and intelligible voice said to her after Communion: 
‘Go’, said He to her, ‘address yourself to Mr. Cooper, he 
will give you what is necessary to commence the establish- 
ment.’ ‘What you tell me is possible’, said the priest, 
“but I have strong reasons for prohibiting you from follow- 
ing what may only be the sport of your imagination; if it is 
God who has spoken to you, He will make his will known 
also to Mr. Cooper, and you may rest assured that he will be 
docile to the voice.’ She withdrew satisfied. On the even- 
ing of the same day, the director received a visit from Mr. 
Cooper, who began by expressing his astonishment that noth- 
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ing had as yet been done for the education of Catholic girls, 
‘which ’, said he, ‘ has so powerful an influence in regard to 
morals and religion.’ 

“On reply of the director, that for fifteen years he had 
been revolving such a project in his mind, and that certain 
pious persons in Baltimore were offering daily prayers for 
the same good work: ‘ What then prevents you?’ asked Mr. 
Cooper. ‘The want of means’, answered the priest, ‘ for 
an establishment of this kind cannot be undertaken without 
funds.’ ‘O well!’ said Mr. Cooper, ‘I have ten thousand 
dollars, which I can give you for this purpose.’ Struck by 
the coincidence of these two communications, the priest in- 
quired if he had seen Mrs. Seton that day, or if he had ever 
spoken to her on the subject. ‘ Never’, he said, ‘ but do you 
think of entrusting Mrs. Seton with this affair?’ The 
director answered: ‘ You may be sure, Sir, that I could not 
do better. She is here for that purpose, and I will relate to 
you what she told me this morning. Compare her state- 
ment with the offer you have made, and bear in mind, that 
although you have been coming to confession to me for a 
year, this is the first time we have alluded to the subject 
which I believed far from your thoughts.’ ‘God be blessed ’ 
exclaimed Mr. Cooper, and he added: ‘ What you tell me is 
nothing new.’ Nevertheless the priest did not consider it 
well to accept the offer for two entire months, that the donor 
might have ample time for reflection. And when at the end 
of this period, he presented himself with the money, he said: 
‘Sir, this establishment will be made at Emmitsburg, a 
village eighteen leagues from Baltimore, and thence it will 
extend throughout the United States.’ At the mention of 
Emmitsburg, the priest expressed some surprise and incre- 
dulity, but Mr. Cooper, while asserting that he wished to 
exert no influence in regard to the locality; nor in the direc- 
tion of the work, repeated in a confident tone, that it would 
be at Emmitsburg. In fact, the prediction was verified some 
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time after, contrary to all the former convictions of the 
ecclesiastic and those of the Foundress: and what is still 
more astonishing, in spite of the strongest opposition on the 
part of the venerable Archbishop Carroll, who yielded at 
last to the force of circumstances. You know how God has 
blessed and propagated it throughout the land. 

“Tf you desire any other information which I can give 
you, I shall be happy to have the occasion of testifying my 
sincere attachment to you.”’ 

Another, somewhat similar version is given by Dr. White 
in his Life of Mrs. Seton: “ About this time another circum- 
stance took place which still more plainly indicated the will of 
God in reference to the good work. Mr. Cooper, who was 
then a student in St. Mary’s Seminary, at Baltimore, intend- 
ing, if such were the divine will, to prepare himself for the 
sacred ministry, possessed some property; and he was 
desirous of literally following the maxim of the gospel: ‘ Go, 
sell what thou hast, and give it to the poor, and come, follow 
me.’ One morning, immediately after receiving Holy Com- 
munion, Mrs. Seton felt a strong inclination arise within her 
to dedicate herself to the care and instruction of poor female 
children and to organize some plan for this purpose that 
might be continued even after her death. She communi- 
cated this to the Rev. Mr. Dubourg. ‘This morning’, she 
said, ‘in my dear Communion, I thought ‘ Dearest Saviour, 
if you but give me the care of the poor little children, no 
matter how poor ;’ and, Mr. Cooper being directly before me 
at his thanksgiving, I thought, ‘ He has money :—if he would 
but give it for the bringing up of poor little children to know 
and love You!’ Mr. Dubourg, joining his hands, observed 
it was very strange; for Mrs. Seton had not mentioned the 
subject to anyone else. ‘ Mr. Cooper ’, said he, ‘ spoke to me 
this very morning of his thoughts being all for poor 
children’s instruction, and if he had somebody to do it he 
would give his money for that purpose; and he wondered if 
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Mrs. Seton would be willing to undertake it.’ The good 
priest was struck at the coincidence of their views, and he 
requested them each to reflect upon the subject for the space 
of a month, and then to acquaint him with the result. Dur- 
ing this time there was no interchange of opinion between 
Mrs. Seton and Mr. Cooper in relation to their wishes; and 
at the expiration of it they both returned separately to Mr. 
Dubourg, renewing the sentiments they had expressed before, 
one offering a portion of his temporal means, eight thousand 
dollars, and the other her devoted service for the relief of the 
poor and suffering members of Christ.” * 

Abbé Dubourg, who was the prime mover in the under- 
taking, was anxious to have the institution in the city of 
Baltimore or its vicinity. But Mr. Cooper gently insisted 
upon the selection of Emmitsburg as a more convenient 
situation ; and the good priest, taking his words as prophetic, 
replied, “Be it Emmitsburg.” * Mr. Cooper’s choice of 
location was undoubtedly influenced by his personal know- 
ledge of that part of Maryland. The healthfulness of the 
site, the beauty of the mountain scenery, and the quiet and 
distance from busy cities, were well known to him, and 
pleaded in its favor. 

Mr. Cooper’s assistance did not cease when he had given 
the property for the beginning of the new community. His 
generous hand continued to give. Ina letter to an intimate 
friend, Julia Scott of Philadelphia, dated March 26, 1810, 
Mother Seton enumerated some of his donations: “a barrel 
of honey, one treacle, of which we make great use; a box of 
Smyrna figs; one of raisins; one of prunes, and seventy or 
eighty yards of Pelisse flannel, besides pieces upon pieces of 
India muslin for underwear, that was a good thought you 
will acknowledge. He will never let us want, while he can 


1 Op. ctt., p. 262. 
2 Cf. McCann, History of Mother Seton’s Daughters of Charity, Vol. I, 
p. 19. New York, 1920. 
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give. . . . We never see him or even thank him for his pure 
benevolence. Many strange things there are in this, 
dearest.”’ * 

But there are some things that money cannot buy—little 
personal touches which mean not so much—especially in a 
crisis. And it was in this way that Mr. Cooper showed him- 
self a father to the little community then struggling for an 
existence—even more than by the material aid he rendered 
to it. 

The following account gives us a touching picture of 
those early days and shows the intimate relation which 
existed between Mr. Cooper and the new Society: 

Sister Cecilia Seton was also sick and when Harriet 
Magdalen was taken ill in December, both occupied the 
room next to the chapel, in which there were only two 
cots. The other Sisters slept on the floor. Mother 
Seton rested on the floor with Rebecca and Josephine, 
in the room occupied by her two sisters in law. The 
people of Emmitsburg would come to Mass early on 
Sundays, and Rev. Mr. Cooper, a seminarian at the 
time, often served the Mass. What an edifying sight 
—old, young, sick and well, all crowded around the 
simple altar and sick beds.’ 

One of the best things about Mr. Cooper’s donation to 
Mrs. Seton was that he did not try to rule the community, 
after having made its beginning possible. He was a simple, 
unpretentious, retiring soul, unwilling to let his left hand 
know what his right gave, content to labor in obscurity. 
However he did place one obligation on the Community, 
namely, to assist his native State, Virginia. He confidently 
hoped that Sisters would be sent there, and laid this injunc- 
tion on a Sister who told Mother Euphemia “ never to 
refuse Sisters to Virginia; the Sisters must convert 
Virginia.” * 


1Tbid., p. 22. 2 bids pa ste * Tbid., p. 55. 
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Mrs, Seton’s esteem for Mr. Cooper was exceptionally 
high. She found in him a sympathetic friend and trusted 
adviser. As a result, her confidence in him was unlimited. 
This is shown in a letter from Mrs. Seton to Bishop Carroll, 
dated January 25, 1810. It reads: ‘“‘ Mr. Cooper, who is on 
a visit to Baltimore, knows many particulars I cannot write, 
which his interest in our community has made him unavoid- 
ably observe, and which I beg him to make known to you.” * 

Only a fragment of the correspondence which must have 
passed between Father Cooper and Mrs. Seton now exists. 
But it is sufficient to show his utter simplicity of manner and 
tender solicitude for Mother Seton and her new Community. 
One letter reads as follows: “I have nothing new worth 
informing you of—the world is as usual. I recommend 
myself to your prayers, with a heart full of good wishes for 
the prosperity of your establishment, and remain respectfully, 
Your obt. servt. Sam’l S. Cooper.” ” 

Mrs. Seton and Father Cooper were regarded as great 
benefactors to the American Church at quite an early date. 
Such noble work could not go unnoticed very long, and we 
read of gratitude and praise being extended to these two 
unselfish souls. In a report of the Committee of Superin- 
tending Trustees of St. Peter’s Benevolent Society of 
Cincinnati, January 1, 1835, we read: 

“ The spirit of this most excellent charity found its way to 
the United States. We are chiefly indebted under Provi- 
dence for its introduction and diffusion in our country to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Seton (daughter of Dr. Bayley of N. Y.) 
and Mr. Samuel Cooper, formerly a sea Captain who sailed 
from Philadelphia, and was, we believe, a native of that city. 
These two individuals distinguished in the annals of Chris- 
tian benevolence were converts to the Roman Catholic Faith. 
In the fervor of their new attachment to the new religion 


1 Tbid., p. 43. 
2 Archives St. Joseph’s Convent, Emmitsburg. 
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they had embraced, they resolved to devote themselves and 
their resources to the promotion of that virtue which is its 
highest ornament—Charity.” * 

Mr. Cooper remained at St. Mary’s Seminary for some 
time after meeting and helping Mrs. Seton. With Arch- 
bishop Carroll’s permission, he left the United States on an 
extended tour through Europe. By ‘special permission he 
was allowed to continue his theological studies while travel- 
ling. He visited Rome, Paris, and other places of note, 
returning to St. Mary’s in the beginning of 1815. 

Shortly after his return, Archbishop Carroll instructed 
him to accompany Father William O’Brien, who had 
received Mother Seton into the Catholic Church in 1805, to 
Norfolk as catechist. Father O’Brien and Mr. Cooper re- 
mained in Norfolk until August, 1815, when the former was 
obliged to return to New York on account of ill-health.” 

After completing his theological studies at St. Mary’s 
Seminary, in 1818, Cooper was ordained to the priesthood, 
at St. Mary’s Seminary, by Archbishop Maréchal on August 
15, 1818.° 


III. Mrsstonary LAsors IN THE DIOCESE OF 
CHARLESTON (1818-1821) 


Father Cooper’s first appointment was to Emmitsburg, 
Md.* The Baltimore Sulpicians had voted for the suppres- 


McCann, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 223. 
? Guilday, Church in Virginia, p. xxv. 


° Cf. Memorial Volume of the Centenary of St. Mary’s Seminary of 
St. Sulpice, Baltimore, Md:, p. 50. Baltimore, 1891. There is a dis- 
crepancy in the year of his ordination in White (Life of Mother Seton), 
in Hassard (Life of Archbishop Hughes), and in DeCourcy-Shea 
(History of the Catholic Church in the United States). Some give the 
date as August 15, 1820; others, the summer of 1818; others, August I5, 
1819. The Sulpician Memorial Volume is correct. 


“Cf. McSweeny, The Story of the Mountain, etc., Vol. I, pp. 25-27. 
Emmitsburg, 1911. Father Cooper secured from the Maryland Legis- 


lature the first charter of St. Joseph’s Academy for Girls, in January 
1817. 
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sion of Mount St. Mary’s College, of which Father Dubois 
was president. Father Tessier, the Superior at Baltimore, 
had recalled Fathers Hickey and Randanne, who were then 
professors at Emmitsburg. The European Superiors were 
disturbed and communications were begun between Father 
Garnier and Archbishop Maréchal. The outcome was that 
“the title of the property passed to M. Dubois, who held it 
for the Society of St. Sulpice. Archbishop Maréchal 
allowed his seminarians, then teaching at the mountain, to 
continue to do so for some years at least, and reinforced its 
faculty by sending a newly ordained priest, the Rev. Mr. 
Cooper to assist M. Dubois.”’* Father Cooper remained 
there only nine months (September 1818 to June 1819). 
Father Bruté was assisting Dubois at Emmitsburg when 
Father Cooper was sent there. The following remarks show 
us the high esteem in which the later was held by Father 
Bruté: 

“O, life of the servants of God here below,—of poor, 
little souls trying to please Him,—the hard labors of his 
DuBois,—the mighty desires of his Cooper,—the sweet 
peace of impotence to his Gab.(riel) and his Bet(sy). 
Great, great, great Lord! tender Saviour!” ’ 

From Emmitsburg, Father Cooper went to Augusta, Ga. 
There is no document at Augusta to show the time of his 
arrival. Very probably it was July, 1819, since there is a 
record of his visits to Washington, Beaufort County, and to 
North Carolina on his way south that year. The first 
authentic mention we have of him is on January 24, 1820, in 
Bishop England’s Diurnal: “ Left Savannah at 4 o’clock in 
the morning in the stage for Augusta, and after two days 
travelling, the first day very wet, the second excessively 
cold, I arrived at Augusta in the evening of the 25th, where 

1 Herbermann, Sulpicians in the United States, pp. 132-133. New York, 


1910. 
2 McCann, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 57. 
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I was very kindly received by the Rev. Samuel Cooper, the 
pastor, a convert, and the trustees of the church.” * Again, 
under date of January 28, we read: ‘“‘ The church was built 
in the year 1812 under the Rev. Robt. Browne, and the 
dwelling house in 1818 under the unfortunate Mr. Egan, 
who officiated there for some time and afterwards aposta- 
tized. On this day I entered the church for the purpose of 
regular visit, explained the objects which the church had in 
view therein, traced my authority and mission and con- 
firmed the worthy pastor, Rev’d S. Cooper, in his charge of 
mission, explained and gave the Sacrament of confirmation 
to 49 persons, the first of whom was John McCormick, Esq. 
After Mass I preached and again in the evening after 
Vespers. On that night I set out in the stage for 
Warrenton.” ” 

In 1808 the Rev. Robert Browne, an Irish Augustinian, 
had been sent to Augusta to attend to the needs of the French 
refugees and Irish immigrants who had settled there. 
During the schism in Charleston, Father Browne left 
Augusta for that city. The Augusta parish was neglected 
for several years and then it was filled by an unworthy priest, 
Father Egan, who “ became first negligent, then scandalous, 
and finally openly apostatized.” * The state of the congre- 
gation can easily be imagined when Egan, not content with 
deserting his Church and priesthood, began to make public 
attacks upon the Catholic faith. 

Father Cooper’s position was a trying one. All eyes were 
directed towards him. The success or failure of religion in 
the congregation depended largely on him. His eloquence 
and zeal, his knowledge of French, and his cultured manners, 
made a favorable impression. Asa result many fallen-away 
Catholics returned to the Church. But the apostate ee 


1Dwurnal of Bishop England, p. 6. 
*Ibid., p. 7, cf. Shea, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 311-312. 
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did not quit the city on Father Cooper’s arrival. Instead, he 
renewed his attacks, preaching publicly in the streets against 
the doctrine of transubstantiation and the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. 

It was at this period that the following remarkable event 
is said to have taken place. An attack having been made 
upon the Catholic priesthood, especially against the doctrine 
of the Real Presence and the Sacrifice of the Mass, it is 
related that Father Cooper, carried away by zeal, proclaimed 
publicly that there would be a demonstration in the Church 
on the following Sunday of the truth of Catholic teaching. 
“The statement was made of course hastily, and, as he 
related afterwards, a dreadful fear came over him lest he had 
been too presumptuous; this to be followed by a real feeling 
of doubt in his own mind,—the first that had come to him 
since his conversion. However, it was too late to unsay 
what had been already spoken. So he begged that God 
would intervene and save him and the Church from disgrace. 
On the Sunday named, the little Church on Telefair Street 
was crowded. The Mass began as usual and nothing could 
be discerned as out of the ordinary except that the celebrant 
was extremely nervous. At the moment of consecration 
Father Cooper suddenly uttered a loud cry of amazement, 
and when he elevated the Sacred Host, It fell from his 
trembling fingers upon the corporal, a mass of bleeding 
flesh. This incident was told to the writer some years ago 
by the late Father McMahon, who heard it from one of the 
old members of St. Patrick’s congregation many years 
beforecis . 

The following incident similar to the previous one is 
related by Father P. A. Jordan, S. J.: “ While at St. Joseph’s, 
he (Father Cooper) was frequently tempted against faith in 
the Sacrament of Sacraments. One day, when saying Mass, 


1 Mitchell, in the Catholic Laymen’s Bulletin of Georgia, Vol. I, p. 261. 
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he prayed God to give him some sign by which he would be 
freed forever from doubts. As he pronounced the Omni- 
potent words, the Host changed into bleeding flesh. My 
informant, the father of two of ours (Society of Jesus) said 
that he and many in the church witnessed the miracle. He 
was unquestionably a man of more than ordinary virtue, and 
had the honor of enjoying Wm. Hogan’s particular enmity, 
which I consider a very high panegyric.” * 

The good accomplished by Father Cooper during his stay 
in the South cannot easily be estimated. He labored in 
Savannah, Locust Grove, and Warrenton; in Columbia and 
in Chester. He had found his parish and the surrounding 
county in a deplorable condition. He set to work, and by 
his good example and energetic zeal soon won back many 
souls who had drifted away. He lived in extreme poverty, 
spending all his resources on his parish and missions. He 
who in 1800, was an extremely handsome, charming gentle- 
man, fastidious in dress, a devotee of pleasure, the best 
billiard player in town, a splendid dancer and leader of 
society, was in 1820 known for penances and austerities, 
which seemed beyond the power of human endurance. In 
his person God seems to have vindicated by miraculous 
interference the character of the priesthood when depreciated 
in public estimation by the conduct of unworthy men.” 

Father Cooper was loved by his people. They found in 
him a kind father and sympathetic friend. His simplicity 
and generosity reached the hearts of young and old, rich and 
poor. The following information was sent to M. I. Griffin 
by Mr. W. L. Brennan of Augusta. Mr. Griffin had asked 
for recollections or traditions of Father Cooper, and a letter 
dated January 28, 1886, gives us an insight into these years : 

“T saw an old lady this morning who knew Father S. 


1 Woodstock Letters, Vol. III, no. 1, p. 13. 3 


* Cf. O’Connell, Catholicity in the Carolinas and Georgia, p. 556. 
New York, 1870. 
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Cooper well. She says he was pastor here for a year, 
perhaps two—was much beloved by his Congregation; she 
understood he was quite well off and wild in his younger days 
—and when he joined Ministry as an act of mortification had 
his teeth all pulled out. When he left here she does not 
remember whether he went to Philadelphia or Jerusalem, but 
knows he went to Holy Land on a visit. She seems to have 
been intimately acquainted with him and speaks of him in 
the highest terms. This old lady is about 85 or go years 
old.” * 

As a missionary in the newly-created Diocese of 
Charleston, Father Cooper had for his superior in Bishop 
England one who would quite naturally restrain any exces- 
sive signs of devotion. No doubt the story of the 
“Augusta Miracle” reached Dr. England’s ears shortly 
after it is supposed to have occurred, and apparently, he 
immediately removed Father Cooper, as the following item 
in the Diurnal shows: ‘“‘ Having learned the bad effects of 
Rev'd Mr. Cooper’s injudicious zeal in Augusta, by a letter 
from John McCormick, Esq., and finding that he was going 
to the north, I appointed Rev. D. Corkery to the temporary 
charge of Augusta.” ” 


IV. PasToRATE IN PHILADELPHIA (1821-1823) 


In the meantime a crisis had arisen in the Church of 
Philadelphia. Father Cooper was now called to that city 
by Bishop Conwell. In the light of the work accomplished 
in the South, and his great influence and social standing in 
Philadelphia, the request for Father Cooper to come to 
Philadelphia was not unusual. He was looked upon by 
many as a possible mediator in the troubles caused by the 
Hogan Schism.* 


1 Researches, Vol. IX, p. 118. 
2 Diurnal, p. 8. 
8 Cf, Kirlin, Catholicity in Philadelphia, ch. xii. Phila., 1909. 
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Just how badly Father Cooper was wanted in Philadelphia 
is shown in a letter of Bishop Conwell to Archbishop 
Maréchal of Baltimore: ‘“‘ He has great influence among the 
Philadelphians. Permit him to come to our assistance. . 
Let Father Cooper be sent immediately; the people want 
him. . . . He (the Bishop) understood that Father Cooper 
was willing on his part to come.” 

The condition of the Church in Philadelphia must have 
been a pitiable one, and it is standing monument to Father 
Cooper that he was called in such a crisis. Nor did Father 
Cooper disappoint those who had placed such confidence in 
him. On July 22, Bishop Conwell wrote from St. Joseph’s, 
where he and his household had taken refuge: “ They have 
made St. Joseph’s a very genteel church and have most 
crowded congregations at all Masses. Cooper is very 
useful.” * But Father Cooper’s power and influence over 
the excited parishioners is best seen in a picture drawn by 
Griffin of the elections riots in 1822. He writes: 

“The trustees took possession of the church and Iest any 
bishopite should take possession of it, it was barricaded, with 
a watchman constantly on guard. My father with other 
hot-headed young Irishmen determined that they would get 
possession of the church, before the day of the election, if 
they had to sacrifice a limb, yea, life, for it. Good Father 
Cooper was taken into confidence, but he disapproved of the 
plot. ‘No matter”’, said they; “ that was because he was 
not an Irishman and only half a Catholic.” ‘On Tuesday 
of Easter Week the annual election of trustees of St. Mary’s 
took place. The Bishopites might as well have let it pass 
unnoticed. It was already determined that the Leamy- 
Meade party should be elected. But no, if they did not get 
the election, they should at least have the fight. 

“ Persons at this day can tell you how bricks were thrown 


‘Griffin, Life of Bishop Carroll, p. 24, Philadelphia, 1010. 
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from the windows of the church upon the heads of the 
hapless Bishopites whilst striving to vote...... Both 
parties can tell you how the iron rail swayed backwards and 
forwards, like a reed shaken in the wind, and at last fell with 
a crash that caused a piercing shriek of anguish from many 
a wife and mother, kneeling in the corner of her room, with 
her little ones praying for the dear ones. ‘O God, save the 
father of my children’ was the cry of one most dear to me 
as she heard the crash. ‘Susan’, was the stoical remark 
of her Quaker ancestress, ‘thou seest now what these 
Catholics are.’ That carping Quakeress some years after, 
became a Catholic, and her bones repose beneath the altar of 
St. Mary’s Church, Lebanon. Yes! that iron railing fell 
with a crash, and many a heart that beat loyally for Catho- 
licity, for a time was stilled in anguish, and the casket of 
many a whole-souled Catholic was mangled and disfigured 
for life . . . and some of those who then left the church of 
their Baptism, can tell you how, while Rt. Rev. Henry 
Conwell, D. D. and Rev. Samuel Cooper, and Rev. Terrence 
McGirr, and Rev. Patrick Herring stood at the northeast 
corner of 4th Street and Willings alley, oilstock in hand and 
pyxis near the trembling heart, to follow the bleeding forms 
of the wounded into the house of Charles Johnson, Sr. and 
other good samaritans, Mr. William Hogan in concert with 
the delicate, lady-like daughters of rebel Catholics, raised 
shouts of laughter that could be heard above the shrieks of 
the wounded; which unnatural cachinnation, thanks be to 
God, who can draw good out of evil, has brought more than 
one Protestant who heard it, into the happy folds of Christ’s 
Church.” * 

In 1822 Father Cooper was one of the trustees of St. 
Joseph’s Church, and undoubtedly did much to suppress the 
trustee-mania which was running riot at that time. ‘ The 


1Printed in the Woodstock Letters, Vol. III, no. 1, pp. 16-18. 
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year of Grace, 1822, dawned on a turbulent status of the 
church in Philadelphia. Though the Hoganites had been 
frustrated in their design of excluding clerical trustees, they 
persevered in their opposition and now took steps to remedy 
what had been found illegal in their former procedure. The 
board met again on January 2, 1822. The Rev. Samuel 
Cooper appeared in the place of Father Hayden and both 
Bishop Conwell and Father Cumminskey were present.” * 

When Bishop England journeyed to Philadelphia in 1821, 
he visited Father Cooper, in order to learn the true state of 
affairs, and when Hogan was finally persuaded by Bishop 
England to quit the Diocese of Philadelphia, Father Cooper 
was intrusted with the key of the Tabernacle of St. Mary’s 
Church. “I accompanied him (Hogan) to St. Mary’s 
Church ” writes Dr. England, “ where he gave me the Key of 
the Tabernacle, from which I removed the Sacrament and 
took it to St. Joseph’s where I delivered it to the Rev. Mr. 
Cooper and told him he may inform the Bishop of 
Philadelphia, that W. H. (Hogan) now belonged to the 
diocese of Charleston.” * 

Bishop England admired Father Cooper, although he 
deprecated to some extent his imprudence, and made a great 
effort to retain him in his diocese. But Father Cooper was 
unwilling to remain, and Bishop England “ gave an extent 
to Rev. Samuel Cooper as I could not prevail on him to con- 
tinue in my diocese.” * Just how Father Cooper won the 
enmity of Hogan is not known, but it is certain that Hogan 
recognized in Father Cooper a formidable opponent. On 
one occasion when Hogan had justly met with violence at the 
hands of his housekeeper, some of his rebel trustees happened 
to enter and found him in a very confused state. ‘“ That 


1 Griffin, of. cit., p. 243. 
2 Diurnal, p. 9. 
3 Ibid., p. 10. 
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woman’s crazy’’, said Mr. H. rising. ‘ Without the least 
provocation, she threw me downstairs. She’s an emissary 
of Cooper’s.” * 

Just how long Father Cooper remained in Philadelphia is 
not known. It could not have been more than a year, for 
his name is not found in the Philadelphia registers after 
1823. 

V. Visit TO THE Hoty Lanp (1824) 


In the following year Father Cooper visited the Holy 
Land. During his visit he wrote several letters to Bishop 
Conwell, who realizing in what high esteem the people of 
Philadelphia held Father Cooper, had these letters first copied 
out by hand and extensively circulated, and finally had them 
published in pamphlets and circulars. The following notice 
is from the Philadelphia Gazette for February 2, 1825, under 
the heading “‘ News from Jerusalem ”’: 

The numerous friends of the Rev. Samuel Sutherland 
Cooper now on his journey home, from visiting the 
Holy Land, are naturally anxious to see a letter lately 
received from him, giving an account of his travels 
through Palestine and the present state of Jerusalem. 
But as the original is damaged by coming through so 
many lands, they cannot be gratified any longer by 
seeing it to their satisfaction, otherwise than in print. 

The following letter, no doubt one of the many spoken of 
above, is copy of a letter found in the papers of Miss Maria 
Jones of Philadelphia. It was published by Griffin in his 
article on Samuel Cooper. ‘‘ But this copy in my possession 
is an evident transcript,” he says. It gives us an idea of the 
simplicity and piety which the writer possessed: 

Leghorn, Oct. 22, 1824. 

I arrived in this city a few days ago, from my journey 

to the Holy Land, and although I have been exposed to 


1 Woodstock Letters, Vol. III, p. 2. 
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many hardships, yet I have the satisfaction to find that 
my health continues good. The dangers of the journey 
are many—the climate, during the summer months, is 
bad, and in many places pestiferous. The wandering 
Arabs and the war, which is carried with so much 
animosity between the Greeks and the Turks, increased 
the danger for travellers. I have visited Judea and 
Galilee; those countries were once delightful, but they 
are now almost desolated, and present an awful lesson 
to the human mind. I passed the Lent and Easter at 
Jerusalem, and had the consolation to celebrate Mass on 
Mount Calvary, where the Divine Redeemer was crucified 
for the sins of man, and also in holy Sepulchre, where 
He was laid after He was taken down from the Cross. 
The feelings on such occasions you may easily conceive. 
It would take too mtch time and would extend far be- 
yond the limits of a letter, to describe the various in- 
teresting places in and near the City of Jerusalem. 
From this city I went to Bethlehem. It is now a 
small village, but there is a venerable Catholic Church 
and Convent built on the spot where the Divine Saviour 
was born and laid in the Manger. Here I had the 
happiness to say Mass. From Bethlehem I went to the 
place where St. John the Baptist was born, and to the 
desert, where he preached to the people who came out to 
see him. I likewise visited Nazareth of Galilee. There 
is a magnificent church and convent built here on the 
place where the house of the Blessed Virgin Mary was, 
and where the Angel announced that she was to be the 
Mother of the Redeemer of the World, as recorded in 
the Gospel of St. Luke, chapter Ist, verse 26th. The 
altar which is erected to commemorate this great event, 
is truly beautiful—rich lamps are always burning be- 
fore it, and the spot where the Blessed Virgin stood is 
marked by letters of gold engraved in white marble. 
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At this altar I had the happiness, though unworthy, to 
say Mass. 

From Nazareth I went to the river Jordan, and to the 
Sea of Galilee and Tiberide. There is a small church 
built here, near to the water’s edge, where the Divine 
Saviour ate fish with the Apostles after His resurrection, 
and where He gave St. Peter the Supreme power to 
govern His church, as related by St. John, chapter 21st. 
It is now the pious custom for all travellers who visit 
this spot to eat fish caught from the same place. 

From Tiberide I went to Capharnaum. It was in 
this where the Saviour preached to the Jews concerning 
the Mystery of the Blessed Sacrament, as related in the 
6th chapter of St. John. This city now lays in ruins. 
Some pillars and large square stones of the Synagogue 
are yet to be seen, and the largest I ever beheld that 
were used for a building. 

From Capharnaum I returned by the way of the 
Desert, where the Blessed Saviour multiplied the loaves 
and fishes to feed the multitude who followed Him from 
thence to the land of Galilee, where He changed water 
into wine; and from thence I passed by the small village 
of Naim, where He raised to life the widow’s son. 

I have not yet determined whether I shall return to 
America in the course of the next year or remain longer 
in Europe.* 


VI. On THE Missions IN THE SOUTH (1825-1831) 


On Father Cooper’s return from the Holy Land he was 
sent by Archbishop Maréchal to Richmond.* 
The missionary life in many respects was very suitable 


1 Researches, Vol. XXVIII, p. 92. 


2 Kieley, Memoranda on the Catholic Church of Richmond, p. 3. 
Richmond, 1877. 
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to Father Cooper. He was enkindled with the great truths 
which he had so strangely received and he longed to spread 
them. The continuous changing of residence fitted the 
roving disposition which had been his in youth and which 
remained with him all through life. He understood the non- 
Catholic mind and could make a special appeal to it. He was 
eloquent in speech, and in every way, except perhaps for his 
nervous temperament, fitted for such arduous work. It is 
little wonder then that he accomplished untold good among 
his non-Catholic and Catholic audiences ; and that it was later 
said of him “of the pious Missionaries to whom the 
Catholics of Richmond are indebted, the best remembered is 
Samuel Cooper, one of the most eloquent preachers ever 
heard in Richmond.” 

In 1829, he said the first Mass and preached the first 
Catholic sermon in Lynchburg, Va. The people were so 
enthusiastic that they begged him to remain with them, 
offering to build a church for him if he would remain as 
their Pastor. He was at that time on his way south to North 
Carolina to attend to the missions around Newbern. 

It was while on these North Carolina missions, during 
the Lent of 1827, that his extreme fastings and other peni- 
tential exercises brought on an attack of brain fever; and in 
this state he was found by Bishop England, who was then on 
a visitation to Wilmington. Having been placed on a steam- 
boat to be taken to Charleston, Father “ Sennen ’’, as Cooper 
was called, regained his mental faculties instantaneously. A 
lady in the cabin, having referred to him as “a crazy 
Catholic priest’, he suddenly recovered his reason, bowed 
courteously in his usual manner, and thanked her as being 
the instrument in the hand of God for bringing about his 
recovery. When Bishop England returned to the boat, he 
found Father Cooper totally restored, and anxiously inquir- 
ing about the past. This is but one of the many stories re- 
lated of him in the old Catholic traditions of the Carolinas.2 


Related to the writer by Rev. Joseph D. Mitchell, of Savannah, Ga. 
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In April, May, and June, of 1829, Father Cooper did duty 
at St. Joseph’s Church, Philadelphia. In 1830 he went to 
Wilmington, Delaware. It was while there that his health 
became impaired and in February 1831, on the invitation of 
Cardinal Cheverus, he left for France.* 


VII. RESIDENCE IN FRANCE: Last YEARS 
AND DEATH (1831-1843) 


When Cheverus was in America he had numbered Father 
Cooper among his friends. This friendship was continued 
even after the future Cardinal’s departure for France. So 
that Father Cooper’s invitation to come to Bordeaux and his 
appointment as Confessor to the saintly old Cardinal was the 
final blossoming of a long and intimate friendship. 

Cardinal Cheverus died in Father Cooper’s arms in 1836.” 
Cooper’s attitude towards the sad event is typical of his 
entire outlook on life, and it shows that a firm grasp he had 
on eternal things—which things alone he had found to be 
reality and worth striving for. The news of Cheverus’s 
death, although not unexpected, occasioned profound sorrow 
in France and the United States. Throughout Bordeaux 
all manifested the deepest grief. “The confessor of the 
Cardinal, a venerable priest (Father Cooper), who had come 
from America to Bordeaux, to spend with the Cardinal the 
last days of an infirm old age, was the only one who shed not 
a tear, although the traces of grief were visible on his counte- 
nance. ‘I would weep with you’, he said to others, ‘ but I 


1Tn the Catholic Archives of America (University of Notre Dame), 
there is a letter from Rey. John Hughes, of Philadelphia, to Rev. Dr. 
Purcell, of Emmitsburg, which purports to relate a rather unsavory 
incident in Cooper’s life as the direct cause of his going to France. 
The letter is of such an intimate nature that we have not included it in 
our sketch, 

2 DuBourg-Walsh, Life of Cardinal de Cheverus, pp. 220-221. Phila- 
delphia, 18309. 
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cannot; for if I have lost a friend, heaven has gained a 
saint: ””’ 

It is interesting to trace the influence Cardinal Cheverus 
had upon Father Cooper. The life of the Cardinal gives us 
a very fair picture of those years spent in France. 

An American gentleman once called on the great and good 
Cardinal Cheverus, and while talking with him of his old 
friends in America, said that the contrast between the 
Cardinal’s position in the episcopal palace in Bordeaux and in 
his former humble residence, when he was Bishop of Boston, 
was a very striking one. The humble and pious prelate 
smiled, and, taking his visitor by the arm, led him from the 
stately hall in which they were conversing, into a narrow 
room furnished in a style of austere simplicity: ‘“‘ The 
palace’, said he, ‘ which you have seen and admired is the 
residence of the Cardinal Archbishop of Bordeaux; but this 
little chamber is where John Cheverus lives.’’ At all times 
poor, the Cardinal and his household, during the revolution 
of 1830 in France, became almost destitute. 

During his life at Bordeaux, Father Cooper received 
several prominent persons into the Church. George Strobel, 
the United States Consul at Bordeaux, and himself became 
intimate friends. Father Cooper gave him a copy of Car- 
dinal Wiseman’s works, which finally convinced Mr. Strobel 
of the truth of Catholicism. He became a Catholic on his 
return to this country and was received into the Church at 
Old St. Joseph’s, Philadelphia, in 1842, by Rev. Felix J. 
Barbelin, S.J." | In January, 1843, he went to Rome to study 
for the priesthood. He made his course of studies at the 
English College and was ordained priest in the spring of 
1845. 

While at the English College, Strobel met James Frederick 
Wood, then a pupil at the Urban College. One became pas- 


1 Cf. Donnelly, Memoir of Father Felix Joseph Barbelin, S.J., pp. 185, 
Philadelphia, 1896. 
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tor of St. Mary’s (1848-1877), the other became the first 
Archbishop of Philadelphia (1875-1884). Thus Father 
Cooper even in distant France continued to be of service to 
his own beloved countrymen, especially those of Philadelphia. 

Father Cooper loved the French. His gentlemanly bear- 
ing, winning manners and wide culture gave him entrance to 
the best French society. Many of his teachers at the Sem- 
inary in Baltimore had been Frenchmen, and some of these 
he now met in France: Abbe Dubourg, later Archbishop of 
Besancon; and Father Grassi, once President of George- 
town College, later Rector of the Propaganda University, 
Rome. He corresponded with some of his old associates, 
particularly Father DuBois, later Bishop of New York, and 
Father Bruté, later Bishop of Vincennes. 

Father Cooper died on December 16, 1843, aged seventy- 
six years, at Bordeaux. His illness was brief, a cold de- 
veloping into pneumonia which took him off in a few days. 

He died poor, possessing only $80.00. His few belong- 
ings were given to the poor. He was buried in the Cathedral 
not far from the tomb of his illustrious friend and protector, 
Cardinal Cheverus. 

The following letters tell the story of his last illness and 
death: 

“ Consulate Des Etats Unis, 
Bordeaux, le 28, Dec., 1843. 
“ My dear Madam: 

It has become my painful duty to announce to you the 
death of my kind friend and your uncle, the Rev. Mr. Cooper. 
He departed this life on the 16th instant after a short illness 
and without suffering. It will be some consolation to your 
family to know that he was surrounded by devoted friends 
during his brief illness and that everything was done to 
relieve him which science could suggest. He had caught a 
severe cold, which settled on his chest and which he neglected 
too long, being, as you know, averse to taking medicine. 
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When yielding to the persuasion of his friends to call in a 
physician, he appeared to grow better, and we all thought him 
comparatively out of danger; but he soon fell back and sunk 
rapidly, though without suffering. 

In my official capacity I have examined his papers to see if 
he left any will, and find that he died intestate. I enclose a 
certificate to that effect, which will enable you to recover any 
property he may have left in the United States. 

Amongst the few lettters (the only papers I find) the only 
business ones are from the Rev. Mr. Elder, a Catholic priest 
of St. Mary’s College, who was charged with the collection 
of his ground rents. You know the habits of your uncle, 
and will not, therefore be surprised to learn that he left but 
little here. His personal effects, which are but few, and in 
conformity with his vow of poverty, I have distributed to the 
poor of the parish in which he had long lived. I do so be- 
cause I felt such would have been his wishes, and am sure 
that you will approve of what Ihave done. After paying his 
funeral expenses and a few small debts there will remain in 
my hands a surplus of from seventy to eighty dollars which I 
hold subject to your order. I would suggest, however, as 
Mr. Cooper died a Catholic, that a portion of it should, in 
conformity with the usages of that Church, be applied to the 
saying of Masses for the repose of his soul, and perhaps you 
may be willing to distribute the rest to the poor of his parish. 
Of this, however, you will be the best judge. I will apply it 
as you may direct. 

Iam, my dear madam, your obedient servant, 
J. Warren Grigsby, 
U. S. Consul. 
Mrs. Law, Philadelphia.’’ 
“ Philadelphia, Feb. 7, 1844. 
“ Dear Sir: 

Your letter of the 28th of December last, addressed to my 

wife, Mrs. Mary Law, informing her of the death of her 
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uncle, Rev. Samuel Cooper, was received day before yester- 
day, and I hasten to express to you our thanks and those of 
Mrs. Cooper, her mother, for your friendly attentions to him 
during his last illness and for the kind manner in which you 
have communicated to us the melancholy intelligence. 

We are obliged to you for having fulfilled what doubtless 
would have been his wish, in the distribution amongst the 
poor of his parish of the few personal effects which he left. 

You will further oblige us if you will take the trouble to 
appropriate the small balance that may be in your hands, 
after the payment of his debts, as you suggest, to the saying 
of Masses in conformity with the principles of the Faith in 
which he died, and the residue, if any, to the poor. 

Mr. Cooper left other nieces and nephews, the children of 
his sister, Mrs. McElroy, who is deceased. I have no doubt 
that such disposition of his trifling assets will be equally 
satisfactory to them. 

I have written to the Rev. Mr. Elder and advised him 
of Mr. Cooper’s decease. 

If there be any other particulars relating to Mr. Cooper or 
his affairs which you may suppose would interest us please do 
us the favor to communicate them; and again dear sir, 
accept the thanks of your obedient servant, 

Edw. E. Law * 
J. Warren Grigsby, 

U. S. Consul, Bordeaux, France.” 

The Catholic Directory for 1845, says: ‘‘ Dec. 1843, at 
Bordeaux, France, Rev. Samuel Cooper, a convert to the 
Faith, who for many years edified the Church in the U. S., by 
his charity and penitential life. Rev. Mr. Cooper was a 
great benefactor to the Sisters of Charity in this Country, 
having furnished them at the commencement of the society 


1 Cf. Records (ACHS), Vol. XXVII, p. 279; Researches, Vol. XXVIII, 
p. 64. 
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with $8,000 as a means of entering upon their laudable 
undertaking.” 

The life story of Samuel Sutherland Cooper—scion of 
a wealthy Virginian colonial house, master-mariner, world- 
traveller, convert to the Catholic faith, priest, missionary, 
ascetic, and confessor to America’s first Cardinal, Cheverus 
of Bordeaux—is one of the strangest pages in American 
Church History. When he was born in Virginia in 1769 
the weakest of all institutions in the British Colonies was the 
Catholic Church. In fact what Catholicism existed along 
the Atlantic Board was then suffering all the fears and fore- 
bodings inherent in the first anti-Catholic campaign in the 
present United States. At his death in 1843, the Church in 
America had grown beyond the dream of its founders; and 
when history records the gallent struggles of the pioneers— 
Carroll, Gallitzin, Neale, deBarth, Flaget, Fenwick, and 
others, one name can never be omitted from the scroll— 
that of Samuel Sutherland Cooper, probably the strangest 
figure in the American priesthood of those early days. 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF FATHER GABRIEL RICHARD 
1767-1832 


BY REV. PAUL M. JUDSON, 0.S.A. 


(Concluded) 


During his first year in Detroit, 1798, he employed a 
man to train the young boys of his parish in plain chant, 
and composed himself several selections for the use of 
his choir. 

Shortly before the outbreak of hostilities in 1812, he 
received from abroad an organ for his church which was 
the first to be used in Michigan. While it was at Spring 
Wells, after the war began, some Indians, who had heard 
it playing, removed the pipes ‘‘and for weeks afterwards 
the sound of single organ notes could be heard in the 
woods about the city.”* Some of these were recovered 
later and this same organ was still in use in Saint 
Joseph’s Church, Detroit, as late as 1872.” 

Perhaps the most complete contemporary character- 
ization of Father Richard is to be found in the Journal 
of the pastoral visitation of Bishop Joseph Octave Plessis 
of Quebec, who in 1816 was by delegation made visi- 
tator of Detroit and the missions on the border. He 
describes the Church and buildings at Spring Wells and 
speaking of the pastor he says: 

“This ecclesiastic is, moreover, thoroughly esti- 
mable on account of his regularity, of the variety of 
his knowledge and especially of an activity of which 


1Catlin, op. cit., p. 302. 
2Girardin, M. A., Michigan Pioneer Coll., Vol. I, p. 401. 
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it is difficult to form an idea. He has the talent of 
doing almost simultaneously ten different things. 
Provided with newspapers, well informed on all 
political questions, ever ready to argue on religion 
when the occasion presents itself, and thoroughly 
learned in theology, he reaps his own hay, gathers 
the fruit of his garden, manages a fishery fronting 
on his lot, teaches mathematics to one man, reading 
to another, devotes time to mental prayer, estab- 
lishes a printing press, confesses all his people, im- 
ports carding and spinning wheels and looms, to 
teach the women of his parish how to work, leaves 
not a single act of his parochial register unwritten, 
invents an electric machine, goes on sick calls at 
very great distances, write letters to and receives 
others from all parts, preaches on every Sunday and 
holyday both lengthy and learnedly, enriches his 
library, spends whole nights without sleep, walks 
for whole days, loves to converse, teaches catechism 
to young boys assembled in a school he has founded, 
leads a most frugal life, and is in good health, as 
fresh and able, at the age of fifty, as one usually is 
atethirty..— 


In another place in his report the bishop describes a 
dinner given by Father Richard at Spring Wells, at 
which he had as guests the bishop himself, Governor 
Louis Cass and General Alexander Macomb, and also 
some prominent citizens of Detroit. According to the 
Bishop, the affair was not an entirely successful one from 
the host’s point of view. The Bishop goes on to say: 


“The Abbe Richard, who had summoned all these 
guests without the participation of the Bishop. of 
Quebec, placed him simply between the Governor 
and the General and served them on a rather badly 


‘American Cath. Hist. Researches, Vol. XXII, p. 224. 
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disposed table, a dinner too abundant in meat, too 
scant in vegetables, in too small an apartment, 
whose windows he had had the precaution of re- 
moving to give more air to his company. A shower 
of rain driven by a southerly wind, which occurred 
during the repast, sprinkled the chief guests. They 
would have desired to have the windows closed, but 
there were none to close, so they had to give it up. 
However, the conversation was quite lively, and each 
one seemed in the reunion of a company whose 
members were French, Canadian, Americans, Eng- 
lish, civil, military, ecclesiastics, laymen, Catholics 
and Protestants.’’ General Macomb’s military band 
had accompanied him and played in the adjoining 
room for the guests. Toasts were proposed first 
to the bishop’s honor, who replied with one to the 
President of the United States, expecting that it 
would be returned by another to the King of Eng- 
land. Not at all. Governor Cass proposed his to 
our Holy Father the Pope, and the General to the 
prosperity of the Catholic clergy. The bishop goes. 
on to say that these two dignitaries had but recently 
received from Fr. Richard “an honor that the Cath- 
olic Clergy do not ordinarily grant to Protestants ”’ ; 
which was to hold the ribbons of the dais or canopy 
under which the Blessed Sacrament was carried in 
the solemn procession on the feast of Corpus 
Christi; “‘and he had also had the procession ac- 
companied by an American regiment under arms.” 
Father Richard had justified his conduct to the 
Bishop of Quebec by “‘ what the Bishop of Baltimore 
had given to his clergy as a principle: to do towards 
the Protestants all that might draw them to the 
Catholic Church, so long as it does not violate the 
rules in essential points.’ 


lJbid., 228. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


DELEGATE TO CONGRESS! 


In the life of Father Richard there is perhaps no epi- 
sode that offers greater interest, or which is more gen- 
erally known than his career as delegate of the Territory 
of Michigan to the Eighteenth Congress of the United 
States. To the average person who reads history the 
fact that a Catholic priest was once a member of Con- 
gress, at so early a time in the development of religious 
toleration is a subject of great wonder indeed; and this 
is further accentuated by the knowledge that during his 
term it was largely through his efforts that federal ap- 
propriations were made for the construction of the Chi- 
cago Military road as well as the Pontiac, Fort Gratiot 
and Grand River road, all leading from Detroit.? 

The election for the choice of a delegate to Congress 
at this time was a very important event. It was the 
only elective office in the Territory, and as otherwise 
there was little opportunity for political struggle, this 
contest very often became more personal that political. 

The motives which impelled Father Richard in per- 
mitting his name to appear on the ballot were no doubt 
the product of serious consideration. Among others, 
however, we know that he hoped in this way to obtain 
financial help in completing the new St. Anne’s Church, 
and actually did apply the greater part of his salary to 
that purpose. 

The election of September 4, 1823, in which Father 
Richard was successful, was the third of its kind to be 


‘See U.S. Catholic Historical Magazine, Vol. IV, pp. 11-30: ‘‘A 
Catholic Priest in Congress,’’ Hon. T. A. Weadock. 


2Ten Books, American State Universities and the University of 
Michigan, p. 90. 
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held in the Territory. The first delegate, William 
Woodbridge, had been elected in 1819. He had been 
succeeded by Simon Sibley, who was also a candidate for 
re-election in 1823. 

As early as the 13th of June, the announcements of 
candidates began to appear in the Detrozt Gazette. For 
example; ‘Simon Sibley wishes to contradict the report 
that he is no candidate.” 

The following very remarkable announcement appeared 
on the 8th of August on behalf of James Williams who 
bitterly opposed Fr. Richard for entering into politics 
and who recommended himself to the voters in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘“‘To those who know me there is need 
for no remarks; to those with whom my acquaintance, 
is of more recent date, I have only to observe that within 
the past twenty-one years it has been my lot to filla 
variety of public trusts, under the government of the 
Territory, for which services I have received scarcely as 
much compensation as would pay for the stationery I 
have used. I need say no more to furnish you with a 
complete test to try either my zeal, industry, fidelity or 
abilities to serve you and to promote the permanent 
prosperity and welfare of our rising country.”’ 

Other prominent candidates were Major John Biddle, 
a brother of Nicholas Biddle, president of the United 
States Bank, and himself Register of the Land Office at 
Detroit; also Austin E. Wing, ex-sheriff and a well- 
known citizen. 

Announcements from all of the above-named candi- 
dates, as well as the reports of various nominating con- 
ventions wherein they were formally placed in the lists, 
are found in each week’s issue of the Gazette throughout 
July and August. The first mention of Father Richard’s 


1 Detroit Gazette, August 8, 1823. 
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name in connection with the election is found in the issue 
of August 29, which mentions that he was nominated by 
a small meeting held in Hamtruck on the 21st. No 
formal declaration from the candidate accompanies the 
item though this would hardly indicate that Father 
Richard was any less active than the other candidates, 
all of whom subsidized the Gazette and were united at 
least in trying to weaken Father Richard’s possibilities 
of gaining the election. 

John R. Williams published a pamphlet addressed to 
the French inhabitants of Detroit, and entitled “‘ A Pro- 
test against Father Richard’s entering Politics,’* in 
which he tells them that their pastor is betraying his 
trust and that his own object is merely to render justice 
to those who feel themselves in conscience bound to vote 
for the priest. Addressing Father Richard, he says, 
‘Believe me, you have talent for preaching the Gospel— 
hold to it, and to the French language and you will be 
useful to good christians.” 

When this failed to make Father Richard withdraw his 
candidacy, Mr. Williams and some of his relatives left 
Saint Anne’s Church and became affiliated with one of 
the Protestant Churches of Detroit.? 

The next move on the part of those who opposed 
Father Richard as candidate was indeed unique, though 
as after events showed it only served to strengthen the 
position of their opponent. 

Some three years previous to the campaign Father 
Richard, acting in accordance with an order from his 
Bishop (Flaget), had publicly excommunicated a certain 
Francis Labadie, who after having deserted his lawful 
wife in Canada, had come to Detroit and attempted a 


‘Amer. Cath. Hist. Researches, XXVI1, pp. 348-352. 
*Catlin, C. B., The Story ot Detroit, p. 56. 
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second marriage. The facts of the case were known 
generally and were the cause of grave scandal. Labadie 
had been publicly warned by Father Richard and only 
after he had refused to obey was the solemn excommun- 
ication pronounced. Shortly after this Labadie brought 
suit against the pastor of Saint Anne’s for defamation of 
character which he claimed had ensued after his public 
condemnation. The Supreme Court of Michigan, in 
1821, rendered a verdict in favor of the plaintiff and 
awarded damages to the sum of $1,115.00. As Father 
Richard had acted only in accordance with his duty, he 
refused to pay and a judgment was issued against him 
and given over to the sheriff to execute. There the 
matter had been dropped and only on the very eve of 
the election was Fr. Richard confronted with the writ, 
and as he was unable to pay the full amount, was im- 
prisoned by Mr. Wing, one of his opponents in the 
contest. 

The balloting took place on the 4th of September and 
in the following issue of the Gazette on the 8th, the 
opinion was expressed that, although the final count had 
not been made, Major Biddle was probably elected. The 
final returns were not made up until the 7th of October, 
more than a month after the election, due to the diffi- 
culties of travel and the formalities that were required 
before the count could be made. The result was as 
follows: 


Father Richard . : ; : ‘ 444 
Biddle : 2 ; : : FanAgT 
Wing. : 4 , : : Rss 
Williams. Bele 4a 


Almost immediately the eligibility of Fr. Richard was 
questioned, chiefly by Major Biddle, on the grounds that 
he was not a citizen of one year’s residence, since he had 
been naturalized only three months previously. The 
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case was ably argued by attorneys representing both 
Father Richard and Major Biddle before the Board of 
Commissioners, of which Governor Cass was the presi- 
dent. In their report, the Board “unanimously decided, 
as was contended for Fr. Richard, that they (the mem- 
bers of the Board) were -mere ministerial officers and 
that they could assume no judicial authority ... and 
hence they refused to receive any testimony as to the 
qualifications; and therefore Fr. Richard was declared 
duly elected by a majority of 23 votes over Major 
Biddle.”’? 

Shortly after this, Major Biddle publicly announced 
that, ‘believing public opinion and the opinion of legal 
men aside from any feeling’’ to be with him, he was de- 
termined to carry his case higher, ‘‘ where, as an Amer- 
ican, he could not but hope that the doctrine that an 
alien under any circumstances obtain the right to debate 
on the floor of Congress, will be found to be as little 
supported by law as it is consonant with national 
feeling.’** 

Though Father Richard was still unable to pay the 
judgment against him, he was released from prison in 
virtue of the constitutional immunity he now enjoyed as 
delegate to Congress. 

It may be of interest to note here that Father Richard 
later obtained legal advice from some of the most em- 
inent jurists in the country on this suit libel. Such men 
as Judge Woodward of Michigan, Daniel Webster, Henry 
Clay, Edward Livingston, John W. Tyler, Peter Du- 
ponceau, Henry Binney, John Scott and William Samp- 
son, all concurred in the opinion that ‘‘a sentence of ex- 
communication pronounced by an Ecclesiastic, cannot 


1 Gazette, October 30, 1823. 
2 Tbid., November 14, 1823. 
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be construed as a libel, since it does not charge the 
guilty person with an offense as against the municipal 
law, but merely as against the law and discipline of the 
church.”’ Some founded their opinion on the additional 
ground that to make a sentence of excommunication 
subject for libel action was contrary to the constitution 
which granted freedom of worship and ‘left to each 
communion the right to use its own modes of govern- 
ment and discipline.’’? 

Father Richard left Detroit for Washington the 23d 
of November, and on the 8th of the following month ap- 
peared in the House of Representatives and having pre- 
sented his credentials, was qualified and took his seat as 
delegate from the Territory of Michigan. 

Major Biddle, who had followed Fr. Richard to the 
Capitol, was not yet satisfied that he had been rightfully 
defeated, and caused to be presented to the House, 
through Mr. Scott of Missouri, a petition praying “ that 
the election and return of Gabriel Richard, as a delegate 
in this House, for the Territory of Michigan, may be set 
aside, and his seat vacated.’ The ground on which 
this petition was based was that Father Richard was not 
at the time of the election, nor is yet, a citizen of the 
United States, and that he had not resided in the Ter- 
ritory of Michigan in the character of a citizen for a 
period of one year previous to the election, as, it was de- 
clared, the laws required. The petition was referred to 
the Committee on Elections. 

On the 2d of January, 1824, in a letter to the editor 
of the Gazette, Father Richard stated that the Com mit- 
tee had decided in his favor, and although it had not re- 


1See Metropolitan Catholic Directory 1855, p. 57. 
2 Annals of Congress, 18th Congress, Ist session, part I, p. 814. 
3 Detroit Gazette, Jan. 45, 1824. 
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ported its decision to the House, he felt that this body 
would hardly accept it without considerable debate.’ 
Father Richard’s fears may have been caused by the in- 
fluence and popularity which Major Biddle enjoyed in 
the Capitol at that time. 

On January 13, Mr. Sloane on behalf of the Commit- 
tee made an unfavorable report on the petition of Major 
Biddle, which was tabled. The matter was finally closed 
on the 2d of February when the House passed an order 
that John Biddle have leave to withdraw his memorial 
and documents. 

Although Father Richard, being only a territorial 
delegate, had no vote, yet he presented several petitions 
relating to lands and roads as the location of grants in 
land made to the University of Michigan (Dec. 17th, 
1823) the construction of a road from Detroit to Chicago 
(March 2d, 1824).? 

Shortly after the opening of the second session of the 
Eighteenth Congress, Fr. Richard was present when 
General Lafayette was received by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, December 10, 1824. 

Father Richard’s bill ‘to authorize the surveying and 
opening of a road from Detroit to Chicago, in the State 
of Illinois was, in due course of time reported from 
Committee, read twice and finally, on January 28, 1825, 
offered for the consideration of the House, resolved into 
a Committee of the Whole. On the occasion, Father 
Richard made his only long speech before his colleagues. 
When invited by the Speaker, Henry Clay, to present 
the facts regarding the bill, he arose and after an expos- 
ition of the bill made a strong plea for its adoption.3 
1See Appendix (4) for arguments in support of the Committee find- 
ings. 


*For complete list of petitions presented by Fr. Richard see Ap- 
bendix 2. 


*Text of Fr. Richard’s speech in Appendix 3. 
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By reason of his scant familiarity with English, Fr. 
Richard was accustomed to submit beforehand any state- 
ments which he contemplated making on the floor of the 
House, to Henry Clay, who would make any slight alter- 
ations that might be necessary in the phraseology or 
grammatical construction.’ 

The bill for the proposed road passed the House on 
the 2d of February, 1825, and the Senate on the 2d of 
March, following the last day of the Eighteenth Con- 
gress. The following day it became a law by the Signa- 
ture of President Monroe. The appropriation author- 
ized by this bill for the surveying and building of the 
road was $3,000.00. The actual construction was begun 
on the 24th of May, 1825. The part within the City of 
Detroit is still known as Michigan Avenue. 

In May, 1825, when the election was held for the 
choice of delegate to the new Congress, Father Richard 
was again nominated by his friends and put forward for 
re-election. His chief opponents were, as in the last 
election, John Biddle and Austin Wing. When the re- 
sults of the election, which gave Biddle a majority of 
twelve votes over Wing and twenty-five over Richard 
were made known, so much suspicion was aroused that 
the returns were submitted to the Board of Canvassers 
which did not give a decision until the term had nearly 
expired. The new count gave the victory to Wing, he 
had 728 votes, Father Richard was given 724, and Biddle 
689 votes. The supporters of Father Richard protested 
against this decision on the ground that the Board did 
not reject votes against him for the same reason it re- 
jected votes in his favor. Father Richard contested the 
election in the Nineteenth Congress; however his peti- 
tion was not sustained, and Austin E. Wing’s title to his 


1 Dionne, N. E., Gabriel Richard, p. 66. 
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seat was confirmed by the Committee and subsequently 
by the vote of the House.’ 

As might be expected Father Richard’s entrance into 
politics and his serving in the House of Representatives 
as delegate of the Territory of Michigan, was, at first, 
opposed by some of his brother missionaries. It was 
something altogether new, and they seemed to have 
feared that it might prove detrimental to the welfare of 
the Church in some way. However, in general, Father 
Richard’s course was approved, especially by those who 
were acquainted with him and the work he was accom- 
plishing in Michigan, which, after all, had merited for 
him the honor of receiving the nomination and the sub- 
sequent election to Congress. 

Father Demetrius Galitzen, a brother Sulpician and 
missionary in Pennsylvania, is said to have remarked to 
him, ‘When I heard of your election to Congress I dis- 
approved of it at once; but I have the honor to inform you 
that if you can manage to have a seat in Congress all 
your life, you will do more good for religion with your 
salary than many other missionaries with all their zeal 
and preaching.”’* This remark was very likely made in 
reference to the fact that Father Richard had devoted 
nearly all he had received in salary to the building of 
Sainte Anne’s Church which was finally completed in 
December, 1828. 


1 Annals of 19th Congress. 
aDionne, Nees, Op. Clte, Du 75: 
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CBAPTHER LX 


MISSIONARY JOURNEYS 


With the creation of the diocese of Cincinnati on the 
19th of June, 1821, the Territory of Michigan was again 
transferred to the jurisdiction of a new bishop. AI- 
though the first incumbent of the newly erected see was 
not consecrated until the following year, Father Richard 
set out almost immediately to visit his entire parish in 
order to ascertain as nearly as possible the religious con- 
ditions of the various missions and stations under his 
parochial care. He left Detroit on the 4th of July, 1821, 
and spent three weeks of missionary work at Mackinac, 
Arbre Croche and Sault Ste Marie. Then, embarking in 
a large bateau, he, with a few companions began a jour- 
ney along the eastern shore of Lake Michigan to Chicago. 
Proceeding as best they could in the day time, and en- 
camping by night on the shore, an entire month was 
consumed before they reached their destination. 

On arriving at the mouth of the Marquette River they 
were forced by adverse winds to halt for several days. 
Meanwhile Father Richard questioned the Jndians resid- 
ing there regarding the place where Father Jacques 
Marquette had been buried.’ 

They led him to the spot assigned by tradition as the 
Jesuit Missionary’s grave, where the river emptied into 
the lake in 1675. Father Richard remarks in his me- 
moirs that the mouth of the river had shifted more than 
three thousand feet to the south side since that time. 


1 After Father Marquette had been buried two years, his remains 
were taken up from their original resting-place and after being placed 
in a coffin of birch bark, were removed to the station of St. Ignace, at 
Mackinac, where they were buried under the Church. Amer. Cath. 


Hist. Researches, Vol. XIII, p. 116. 
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“‘T planted a cross there,’ he continues, “in the 
presence of eight Ottawa Indians and two white 
men, placing it in the spot where, according to the 
statement of the Indians, a former one had stood, 
but which had been carried away by the wind three 
years before. With my penknife I engraved on it 
the following inscription: Fr. J. Marquette died 
here g May, 1675." On Sunday I offered up the 
holy sacrifice under a tent . . . and in the afternoon 
we went in procession, fifty in number, English, 
Canadians and Indians, marching two by two along 
the sandy shore of the Lake, and singing the Litany 
of the Blessed Virgin, to the grave of Father Mar- — 
quette. You may conceive that it was easy to be 
eloquent over the grave of a missionary who is said 
in the tradition of the country to have wrought 
miracles. After singing the ‘Libera’ we returned 
LovOur chapel and "Catip eee 

Father Richard’s object in making this journey to 
Chicago was to assist at the framing of a treaty between 
the Indians and the Government to which he had been 
invited by the Pottawattamie tribes, in order to look 
after their interests. However when he reached the 
place, the treaty had been concluded and signed. The 
priest had been especially anxious to assist the Indians 
in their petition in order to have a Catholic priest sta- 
tioned among them. What really happened was that a 
Baptist minister was located there, though the Indians 
would have no recourse to his ministrations.* 


'The exact date of Fr. Marquette’s burial was the 18th of May, 1675, 


the same day as his death. Catholic Hist. Review, Vol. IV, pp. 141- 
TING 


* Metropolitan Catholic Directory, 1855, pp. 51-52. > 


3 August 29, 1821. By this treaty the Indians ceded to the Govern- 
ment 4,472,550 acres of land in Michigan and 460,800 in Indiana. 
Dionne, of. cit., p. 47. 


‘ Metropolitan Catholic Directory 1855, p. 52. 
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While in Chicago Father Richard preached before the 
American soldiers who were stationed at the fort. As 
there was no vessel expected at Chicago on its way to 
Detroit by way of the lakes for at least forty days, Father 
Richard descended the Illinois River to the Mississippi 
and arrived at St. Louis about the middle of October. 
Here he stayed several days with Rt. Rev. Louis Du- 
Bourg, first bishop of Louisiana, who resided at this 
place. He also assisted the bishop at an ordination 
ceremony which took place at Saint Mary’s Seminary, 
founded by Bishop Du Bourg at “The Barrens.” It 
was during this stay at St. Louis that Father Richard 
drew up his last will and testament on the 31st day of 
October which is given at the end of this study. Bishop 
Du Bourg himself was the first witness. 

On leaving St. Louis, Father Richard, accompanied 
by the bishop, revisited his old mission at Kaskaskia and 
then went on to Bardstown, Kentucky, to see his former 
superior, Bishop Flaget. During this visit he took 
occasion to explain anew his plans for the future and also 
the great need he had of some assistance. Rev. Anthony 
Ganilh and Vincent Badin, a young deacon, offered their 
services and were accepted by Fr. Richard and together 
with two others who later volunteered returned with the 
Sulpician missionary to Detroit.! 

While in Kentucky, Fr. Richard assisted at their con- 
secration of his new superior, Bishop Dominic Fenwick, 
O. P., as the first bishop of Cincinnati. The ceremony 
was held in St. Ross Church, Bardstown, January 13, 
1822, and Bishop Flaget was the consecrating bishop. 
Having been confirmed as Vicar General of the North- 
west by Bishop Fenwick, Fr. Richard proceeded on to 
Cincinnati, where on Holy Saturday the 6th of April, he 


1Rt. Rev. Edward Dominic Fenwick, Rev. V. T. O’Donnell, O.P., 
Dp. 247. 
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assisted at the ordination of Mr. Badin,* by the new 
bishop. Fr. Richard and his four assistants arrived in 
Detroit late in the month of April. 

In the autumn of this same year Bishop Fenwick made 
his first visit to St. Anne’s Church where he conferred 
the Sacrament of Confirmation on three hundred, and 
visited the Indian stations in the North. He was deeply 
affected by the changes that had been wrought through 
the influence of the Catholic faith among these savages. 
Among the Pottawattamies at Arbre Croche, he found 
over seven hundred fervent Christians, where Father 
Richard, on his first visit in 1799 had found only one 
who had been baptized. 

During the year 1824, Fathers Bellamy and Dejean 
arrived from France, and went Direct from New York 
to Detroit to lend a helping hand to Father Richard. 
The former took charge of the church at River Raisin, 
where the present city of Monroe is located; and the 
latter took over the mission on the Huron River.’ 

While a delegate to Congress Father Richard received 
several petitions, addressed to the President of the 
United States, from the Indians especially the Ottawa 
and Pottawattami tribes, asking for a “black gown.” 
These he presented and found “the President Mr. Cal- 
houn, the Secretary of the War Department, willing to 
aid in a particular manner those who will undertake the 
difficult task of civilizing and christianizing the In- 
dians.’’* However, it seems that no definite results 
came of these expressions of good will, although Bishop 


‘Vincent Badin was a brother of Father Stephan Badin, was ordained 
in 1793, the first priest to be ordained in this country. 

*The Rt. Rev. Edward Dominic Fenwick, Rey. V. F. O’ Donnell, 
ORE Se pere7 le F 

3 Letter of Father Richard to Bishop Fenwick. American Catholic 
Historical Researches, Vol. V1. 
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Du Bourg in 1823 obtained an annual appropriation of 
$800 for the support of four missionaries.! 

In 1824, Father Vincent Badin was sent to Arbre 
Croche, where, in the following year he erected a small 
chapel. In 1826 the young priest visited the Indians in 
Wisconsin, extending his labors as far north as Prairie 
du Chien. 

In a letter to the Propagation of the Faith in France, 
written about this time, Father Richard estimates the 
number of his parishoners at about six thousand, five 
hundred whites, and about the same number of Indians, 
who were, at least nominally of the Catholic Faith.’ 

By means of funds received through this Society; 
Father Richard was enabled to erect several churches 
and schools especially at Green Bay, Arbre Croche and 
St. Joseph’s. Also, through the efforts of Bishop Fen- 
wick, he soon beheld eight priests laboring in the field 
where for nearly twenty years he had been entirely alone. 

About this time, Bishop Fenwick, feeling that the 
progress of the Church gave sufficient warrant, recom- 
mended to the Holy Father and to the Congregation de 
Propaganda, the creation of episcopal Sees in Michigan 
and Indiana. In making this proposal he also very 
earnestly recommended the name of Father Richard as 
being most worthy to receive the episcopal charge of 
Michigan, where he had already labored so long and so 
successfully. This view of the bishop was shared in by 
most of the clergy throughout the Northwest, who 
looked upon Father Richard not only as suitable, but as 
the proper candidate for this see. That this view was 


1 Amer. Cath. Hist. Researches, Vol. V1, p. 467 seq. 
Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, Vol. III, p. 325 ff. 


O’Daniell, Rev. V. P., O.P.; of. cit., p. 279 seq; see also Dionne, 
N. E., op. cit., Chapter VIII. 
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also possessed by the laity among whom this priest had 
labored is evidenced by the fact that in the spring of 
1823, a committee of eight prominent Catholic men, 
waited on the bishop, who was about to sail for Rome, 
and addressed to him an appeal on behalf of their pastor. 
The bishop consented to exert himself in behalf of this 
Sulpician Missionary until 1829; however by the time 
the Diocese of Detroit was finally established, 1833, 
Father Richard had gone to his reward. 

In the early part of 1829 a group of prominent men 
in the city of Detroit organized a society for the study 
and preservation of historical matter, particularly that 
which concerned local happenings. This was known as 
the Historical Society of Michigan. As might be ex- 
pected, the pastor of Sainte Anne’s lent his hearty co- 
operation to this movement from its very inception. In 
1832, Major Henry Whiting wrote Father Richard in- 
forming him that the directors had, by a resolution 
adopted at their anniversary meeting, chosen him, Father 
Richard, to deliver the next anniversary discourse before 
the society. His reply to this letter is characteristic and 
indicative of a keen interest in a subject which to a man 
of his activity and profession could only have been taken 
up as a side issue. 

He says in part: 


“The honor you have conferred on me by this 
resolution is duly appreciated by me, and I regret 
that the extent of my correspondence, the multi- 
plicity of my clerical functions ... and_ several 
other pressing and uncontrollable circumstances do 
prevent me from accepting a task which I consider 
a duty in all good citizens; to assist in preserving 
for the benefit of the society the facts of the early 
transactions which have taken place in our Terri- 
tory. A well-digested summary of the most in- 
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teresting and most instructive facts scattered in 
many relations and letters, either in print or in 
manuscript would require a great deal more time 
than I can possibly command. My views of the 
subject would be to consult all the most approved 
authors and the most authentic relations of the first 
establishment of the Europeans with the northwest- 
ern part of the American continent. An introduc- 
tion, or rather, a whole discourse, in which should 
be collected and elucidated by useful remarks and 
pertinent conclusions, should precede. The utility 
of this manner of treating of the antiquities of our 
Territory in reference to our geography, to the 
manners, customs and arts of its inhabitants, to 
their ancient historical and religious traditions, etc., 
is obvious to everyone. But its magnitude should 
require several years. Therefore, I ask to be ex- 
cused and to offer to the gentlemen of the Histor- 
ical Society my best wishes for the most complete 
success in their truly useful operations.”’* 

In the year 1832, the Northwest was visited by a great 
plague, the Arctic cholera. Probably brought from 
Quebec by the European emigres, it quickly spread 
through the settlements, along the waterways and great 
lakes and soon reached Detroit, the largest of these 
centres of population. The city was by no means pre- 
pared to cope with such a calamity. Fathers Richard 
and Badin devoted themselves to the sick and the dying 
without regard for their own health. Day and night 
they administered the Sacraments, and sometimes, with 
their own hands, buried those who had no one to bury 
them. Shortly after the outbreak of the sickness, Father 
Richard developed the characteristic symptoms. Urged 


1 Michigan Pioneer Collection, Vol. I, p. 497. 
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on, however, by the extreme spiritual needs of his peo- 
ple, he contined to minister to them for three months, 
when the plague showed signs of abating. Only then 
did Father Richard succumb to a severe attack of the 
disease. When told that he could not long survive, he 
expressed his willingness to die and prepared for it by a 
most edifying reception of the Sacraments. During his 
last hours he was consoled by the presence at his bed- 
side of four ecclesiastics: his bishop, the saintly Edward 
Fenwick, who had done so much to lighten his burdens 
during his last few years, Father Frederick Baraga, the 
pioneer Redemptorist, Father Francis Hotsher, and his 
assistant Father Vincent Badin. His death took place 
on the 13th of September, 1832, as he was repeating the 
words of Simeon: “‘ Now, O Lord, dost Thou dismiss 
Thy servant, according to Thy word, in peace.”’ 

The funeral of this missionary was held on the 15th of 
September in Sainte Anne’s Church in the presence of a 
large concourse of people. Father Baraga, later the first 
bishop of Marquette and Sault Ste. Marie, pronounced 
the eulogy. The body was temporarily buried in the 
adjoining cemetery, but subsequently placed in the crypt 
beneath Sainte Anne’s, “ which he had struggled so long 
and so hard to erect and which he loved so well.”’ 
When in 1889 the old church was razed, the sixth church 
of Sainte Anne was completed and the remains of Father 
Richard were transferred to the crypt prepared for it 
beneath this Church. 

In 1821, as stated above, Father Richard had drawn 
up his last will and testament. In this document is re- 
flected his zeal for the Church’s welfare and for educa- 
tion. By it he devotes all that he might leave behind 


1 American Catholic Aiistorical Researches, Vol. XVI, p. —. 
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him to the great cause for which his life had been spent. 
This interesting document is all follows : 


“In the name of the Blessed Trinity, I, Gabriel 
Richard, Rector of Sainte Anne in the city of De- 
troit, Territory of Michigan, considering the un- 
certainty of this mortal life, and being of sound and 
perfect mind and memory, do make and publish this 
my last will and testament, in manner and form fol- 
lowing: That is to say, I hereby give and bequeath 
all my real and personal estate, lands, houses, house- 
hold goods, books, chattels, etc., of what kind or 
nature soever, which I will be possessor of in the 
United States of America at the moment of my 
death to the Rev. Demetrius de Galitzen,’ now re- 
siding near Ebonsburg on the Alleghany mountains 
in Pennsylvania, elected Bishop of Detroit, territory 
of Michigan, to enable him to found the Bishopric 
of Detroit and a Seminary for the instruction of his 
young clergymen on the following conditions 1°: 
that he shall pay all my debts. 2°: that he will give 
in produce, goods, etc., one hundred dollars to poor. 
3°: that he will offer or cause to be offered the holy 
sacrifice one hundred times in the course of one 
year. 4°: he will let the cathedral church of St. 
Anne have my big organ, provided the said church 
will cause a solemn Mass of Requiem be offered 
once a year for me and all the benefactors of said 
church; 5°: he will cause a deed being executed to 
convey to the Seminary of Sainte Mary in Detroit 
the two lots no 47 and 46 which are in the rear of 
the church being each too ft. deep by 60 in breadth, 


1 Father Galitzen was nominated as Bishop of Detroit in 1832, but 
refused the honor. He labored as missionary in Penna. Dionne, op. 
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which I have bought and paid for, as it will appear 
by the records of the corporation of St. Anne, and 
that he will let the Monastery of St. Mary (which 
is under the direction of the Sister Elizabeth Lyons, 
the present superior) to enjoy forever one of my 
stoves, my loom, all my spinning wheels, and a rea- 
sonable proportion of my household furniture, and 
finally the timber necessary to make their dwelling 
house to be taken out of the timber now laying in 
the church yard. 

“Tf the Rev. Demetrius de Galitzen accepts the 
Bishopric of Detroit, I hereby appoint him sole ex- 
ecutor of this my last will and testament, hereby re- 
voking all former wills by me made. But in case of 
above named Rev. Demetrius de Galitzen being dead, 
or refusing his nomination to the Bishopric of De- 
troit, I by this same my last will and testament do 
assign and substitute in his place the Rev. Joseph 
Crevier, Rector of Maldron in upper Canada, and in 
case of his death or absence from the country, I as- 
sign and substitute the Rev. J. B. Marchand, Rector 
of the Assumption Parish, opposite city of Detroit, 
and in case of his death or absence I do hereby as- 
sign and substitute the Right Rev. Bishop J. B. 
Flaget of Bardstown, and the Right Rev. John 
David, coadjutor, both or any of them whom respec- 
tively the said Joseph Crevier, J. B. Marchand and 
the said Right Rev. J. B. Flaget and the said Right 
Rev. J. David, I give in trust all my real and per- 
sonal estate . . . to be disposed and placed into the 
hands of the first duly elected Bishop of Detroit, 
(by the Sovereign Pontiff of Rome) or any of his 
lawful successors; all the said estate to be possessed 
and employed as above mentioned. In virtue 
whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal at 
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St. Genevieve (Missouri) the 31st day of October 
in the year of our Lord One thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty one. 
GABRIEL RICHARD. 
Signed, sealed published SEAL 
and declared by the above named 
Gabriel Richard to be his last 
will and testament in the pre- 
sence of us who have hereunto 
subscribed our names as wit- 
nesses in the presence of the 
testator. 


L. Wm. DuBourg, Bishop of Louisiana 
H. Pratte 
T. Tichitoh 


Note—Father Richard’s last will as here given, is taken from a photo- 
stat positive of the original now in the Burton Historical Collection of 
the Detroit Public Library. The document was discovered only within 
the last few years by Mr. C. M. Burton. 

With the death of Father Richard the Church in the 
Northwest entered a new stage in its development. 
Scarcely a year had passed when the diocese of Detroit 
was created: of which, had he lived, he would undoubt- 
edly have received the mitre. 

The untiring labors and ardent zeal of this Sulpician 
missionary, during the more than thirty years of his 
residence in this vast territory, reaching from the head- 
waters of Lake Erie to the Sault Ste. Marie, had ex- 
tended the influence of the Church and given an impetus 
to her advancement that was evidenced in the rapid 
progress which followed his demise. 

As time has developed the history of the great west, 
and as the position occupied by the Catholic Church in 
this growth becomes more pronounced the historic form 
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of Father Gabriel Richard grows more distinct in its 
grand outlines. 

In the old City Hall of Detroit a marble statue of this 
priest is placed beside those of La Salle and Cadillac, as 
one of the early pioneer leaders of the State of Michigan, 
or, as he is often referred to by the French: ‘second 
fondateur de la ville de Detroit.’’’ 


1Dionne, N. E., of. cit., sub-title. 


CATHOLIC PAGEANT-DRAMA OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Under the auspices of the American Catholic Historical 
Society a historical pageant-drama was presented in the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Philadelphia, September 13-14, 
1926, as a feature of the Philadelphia Sesqui-Centennial 
Celebration of America Independence. The purpose of the 
pageant was the portrayal of Catholic influences in the estab- 
lishment of American Independence. While the major 
scenes were based upon historical events, with these there 
were intermingled dramatic situations and developments that 
served rather to indicate the spirit of the times and to arouse 
human interest than strictly to repeat happenings of the past. 
How this was done may be gathered from the following out- 
line of scene topic and scene summaries taken from the 
program and written by the author of the pageant, the Rev. 
John F. Burns, O.S.A., of Villanova College. 

First EptsopE; Scene One: Blacksmith shop. This first 
scene of the Catholic Pageant-Drama recalls the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence by one of the foremost 
citizens of the revolutionary era, Charles Carroll, brother of 
the Rev. John Carroll, who later became first Catholic 
Bishop of the United States. It was Charles Carroll who 
was largely responsible for winning the vote that instructed 
the Maryland delegates to favor the Independence Declara- 
tion. By signing this document, Charles Carroll, one of the 
richest men in the American colonies, risked all his wealth 
in the cause of liberty, which at that time was doubtful of 
successful issue. The scene is laid on his estate, through 
which he was passing, after the signing of the famous decu- 
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ment on August 9, 1776, on his way to the Maryland con- 
vention that was meeting for the purpose of drafting a new 
constitution for the state. 

Scene Two: Throne Room in Palace at Versailles. In 
the famous Palace of Versailles, on March 20, 1778, 
Benjamin Franklin, with other representatives of the 
American cause, was publicly received in audience at the 
French Court. At this time, France announced to the world 
the adoption of the Treaty of Commerce and Alliance with 
the United States, which had been privately agreed upon 
during the preceding month. The chief influence in the 
winning of France to this treaty was Benjamin Franklin of 
Philadelphia, whose qualities of statesman, gentleman, phi- 
losopher, wit and scholar, had endeared him to many at the 
French Court and throughout the land. Without the timely 
and continual aid received from France, the War for 
American Independence could not possibly have been suc- 
cessfully carried on. 

SECOND EpisopE; Scene One; Living Room in Home of 
French Minister. During the Revolutionary War the 
Colonies had frequently to seek from France aid in men, 
ships and money. This scene shows General Washington 
in conference with the French Minister to the United States, 
Monsieur le Chevalier de Luzerne. At Luzerne’s house in 
Philadelphia, in April 1780, General Washington, with mem- 
bers of Congress, discussed the appalling financial difficulties 
confronting the American cause, urging Luzerne to lend all 
his influence in order to procure from France further assist- 
ance. Lack of funds was one of Washington’s greatest 
obstacles. 

Scene Two: Hall in the Convent of the Grands Augustins, 
Paris. In the eighteenth century there existed in France 
among the clergy the custom of holding every five years a 
meeting of their chief representatives in order to discuss 
affairs pertaining to their estate. At one of these meetings 
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held in the Convent of the Grands Augustins in Paris during 
the very time that seemed most helpless for the American 
cause, King Louis X VI requested of the French clergy a gift 
[don gratuit] of six million dollars, for the purpose of carry- 
ing on the war against England. This scene shows how 
the clergy voted to grant the request. Details as portrayed 
are based upon attested photostat copies of the minutes of the 
meeting of the clergy. These copies are now in possession 
of the American Catholic Historical Society. 

TuHirD EpisopE; Scene One: Room in an Inn in 
Philadelphia. Valley Forge is but one monument to the 
fortitude of our Revolutionary heroes. Throughout the 
Colonies during the whole course of the war, the suffering 
of the American soldiers was poignant beyond belief. This 
scene stresses the fact of this suffering and indicates the 
pitiable condition of the army consequent upon hardships, 
financial distress and the small number of the troops. The 
time is during the month of September, 1781. 

Scene Two: Street in Philadelphia. (‘‘ This scene 
marked the climax of the pageant,—if indeed a pageant may 
have a climax.” Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia.) The 
success of the American cause in 1781 depended largely upon 
breaking the power of the British in the South. With the 
arrival in September of that year (1781) of French troops, 
proceeding South under Rochambeau, the grateful populace 
of Philadelphia gave vent to enthusiastic outbursts of wel- 
come and of joy. The civic reception accorded to the 
French is shown in this scene. 

‘FourtH EptsopE; Scene One: The News of Yorktown. 
It was at Yorktown that the defeat of the British gave 
assurance of success for the Americans. News of the 
American victory and of the surrender of Cornwallis was 
brought to Philadelphia by post rider who arrived long 
after midnight. How he aroused the city and delivered the 
welcome news is here re-enacted. 
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Scene Two: St. Mary’s Church in Philadelphia. On 
November 4, 1781, in St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia, were 
assembled many members of Congress and prominent per- 
sons of the American and French forces. The occasion 
was the offering of a Mass of Thanksgiving for the Victory 
at Yorktown. A reproduction is given of the address as 
delivered on that day by the chaplain of the French Embassy, 
the Reverend Seraphin Bandol, Order of Friars Minor. 
Following the Mass a solemn ‘‘ Te Deum” was sung. 

Concluding Tableau. This showed very effectively an 
American Flag as a centerpiece, with the following characters 
appropriately grouped around it, the while was sung the 
Star Spangled Banner: Priest, Catholic Army Chaplain, 
Knights of Columbus Field Secretary, Red Cross Nurse, 
Sister of Charity, Soldiers of the World War, Spanish- 
American War, Civil, Mexican, and Revolutionary Wars. 

In the presentation of ‘‘ Constancy,” as the pageant was 
entitled, there were over twelve hundred people. His Emin- 
ence Cardinal Dougherty, the Honorable Freeland Kendrick, 
Mayor of Philadelphia, who delivered an address of appre- 
ciation, and many other notable in ecclesiastical and civic 
circles attended the first performance. Rt. Reverend Mon- 
signor Francis X. Wastl, P.R., President of the American 
Catholic Historical Society, sponsored the production. On 
the executive staff were Mrs. Marguerite E. Nathan, to 
whom chief credit is due for the success of the pageant, the 
Rev. John J. McMenamin, the Rev. Charles B. McGinley, 
Mr. William Morris, and Mr. John P. Redmond. The 
acting was directed by Mr. James Vincent of New York City. 
Music was under the supervision of Mr. Walter K. Grigaitis 
and was played by the Philadelphia Orchestra. ‘ Con- 
stancy ’’ was written by the Rev. John F. Burns, O.S.A.-of 
Villanova College. 

The enthusiastic greeting given to this beautiful and 
instructive dramatic spectacle of Catholic participation in the 
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events of those heroic day of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence has determined the American Catholic Historical 
Society to present annually a drama-pageant picturing the 
part the Catholic Church and its members have taken in the 
making of America. 


A REMINDER AND AN APPEAL. 


The American Catholic Historical Society since its first 
organization, forty-two years ago, has gathered and pub- 
lished much material that will have a value beyond price to 
historians of the future. The thirty-three volumes of the 
Society’s Records, with a General Index—one complete vol- 
ume of over five hundred pages—are a splendid monument 
to efficiency in the plan and the purpose of the first founders 
of the Society and the practical wisdom of their aims. Old 
records have been copied and original documents preserved, 
the only remaining monuments of facts of the past and 
conditions of life, which, without the interest of the Society 
and the personal work of its individual members, would be, 
even now, irretrievably lost. 

Much has been done, and the cost, in the way of money 
and material expenditure, has been no great burden. The 
real weight of responsibility, which rests upon the Society 
to-day, is a moral obligation. It is a duty of honor to carry 
on the work, to live up to the principles of the men of 1884. 

Times have changed materially in forty-two years. The 
whole environment of life is different, but the work and 
the aims of the Society are unchanged. To gather facts, 
the written and unwritten traditions of Catholic life and 
history, to hold them secure, to hand them on for the in- 
formation and the use of future generations: this was the 
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plan of the men who organized the first Catholic Historical 
Society in the United States, who did its work in their day, 
then passed on. It is the whole reason of the existence of 
the Society to-day. 

A historical society must always depend upon good will, 
generosity and intelligent codperation among a class of 
people who generally are not enthusiasts, not much given to 
sentiment; but who believe that they can and ought to help, 
each one in his own measure and way. The contribution is 
a free-will offering, not to advertise self, but to secure facts 
of the past and the present, to give them their proper place 
in history and life. The individuals who are qualified and 
willing to work for no compensation but the consciousness 
of results, the knowledge and command of facts in history, 
are always few in number: They are the minority who care 
not for place or prominence in the eye of public notice. 

Recognized merit in work that is done is the only claim 
that a historical society can have for popular support. 
While this support has been spontaneous and generous in 
the past, the members of the American Catholic Historical 
Society are convinced that the work of forty-two years, the 
published results of the search and study of scholarly asso- 
ciates, living and dead, have merited a wider recognition and 
a more generous cooperation among all classes of the 
people. The facts and records of life and religion that have 
made history in the past are by right of heritage their own. 
The Society needs the support of general interest, an in- 
terest at least that will exclude apathy and neglect, in its 
work, the work of the original founders. They built for 
the future. Our future is still the vision of their building; 
but responsibility rests always upon men of the living 
present. 

The Society simply renews its appeal for material help 
and moral support. It is the same appeal that has secured 
success and steady advance in the work of nearly half a 
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century. The need of the present is not a need of money 
only; it is the spirit of hearty codperation that the Society 
wants, the interest of men who wait only to be reminded 
that the facts and records of Catholic life and history, past 
and present, are their own, and they owe it to themselves to 
cultivate a taste to care for them. 


P. S.—A letter will be sent to the Office of the Chancery 
in those dioceses where it is known that unpublished mate- 
rial exists, asking guidance and co6peration in the work of 
which our REcorps were begun to form a Repertory and a 
Reference Library for American Catholic History. 


RIGHT REVEREND MICHAEL JOHN HOBAN, D.D., 
BISHOP OF SCRANTON 


BY CARMITA DE SOLMS JONES 


Right Reverend Michael John Hoban, D.D., Bishop of 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, son of Patrick and Bridget Hannigan 
Hoban, was born at Waterloo, New Jersey, on June 4, 1853. 
His parents were natives of Ireland but were married in this 
country. The father was employed in railroad construction. 
In his house at Waterloo, where mass was celebrated for his 
fellow workers, his son Michael was baptized. Six children 
were later born to the couple whose wanderings finally took 
them to Hawley, Penna., to take advantage of an offered 
contract to load the Delaware and Hudson Canal boats with 
coal from the Lackawanna mines. 

Michael attended school at Hawley until his fourteenth 
year when he entered the school of St. Francis Xavier, in 
New York. Remaining but one year he went to Holy Cross 
College, Worcester, Massachusetts, for three years. His 
father dying, he was forced to interrupt his education and go 
home to assist in settling certain business matters. He re- 
turned to college and spent a year with the Jesuits at Ford- 
ham. After a year at the Seminary of St. Charles Borromeo, 
Overbrook, Philadelphia, he was sent, in 1875, to the 
American College at Rome. Here he came particularly 
under the influence of such men as the noted Monsignor 
Agliardi, teacher of Moral Theology and of Dr. Ubaldo 
Ubaldi, teacher of Scripture, who no doubt were instru- 
mental in crystalizing his youthful dreams. 

After five years in these inspiring surroundings Michael 
John Hoban was ordained by Cardinal Monaca La Valetta, 
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on May 22, 1880, in the church of St. John Lateran, the 
““ Pope’s Cathedral.” 

Completing a three months tour of Continental Europe, 
England and Ireland, he was appointed by Right Reverend 
Bishop O’Hara to be assistant to Father Charles F. Kelly, 
S.J.,* pastor of the church of SS. Peter and Paul, Towanda, 
Pennsylvania. At the expiration of two years he was trans- 
ferred to St. John’s, Pittston, Penna., as assistant to Very 
Reverend John Finnen, V.G. In 1886 he went as pastor to 
St. John’s, Troy, Bradford County, Penna. His appoint- 
ment, on December 8, 1887, to Ashley, Penna., considerably 
enlarged his field of usefulness and he began at once to build 
up the parish, which he called St. Leo’s after the great pope, 
and “Doctor of the Church.” Six years of hard work 
brought the completion of the young priest’s efforts and the 
church was dedicated by Archbishop Martinelli of Washing- 
ton, the Apostolic Delegate. Bishop McQuaid of Rochester, 
New York, preached the sermon and the brilliant ceremony 
was attended by several noted bishops and clergy of elevated 
rank. When in 1899, after twelve years, Father Hoban 
retired from St. Leo’s, he left the parish free of debt and 
with money in the treasury. 

The weight of years made necessary the appointment of a 
coadjutor bishop for the relief of Bishop O’Hara. In 1895, 
Archbishop Ryan of Philadelphia, following the usages of 
the church, sent to Rome the names of three priests judged 
by him, the suffragan bishops of the Province and the 
electors among the priests of the Scranton Diocese, to be 
fitted for the work. They were Rev. Michael J. Hoban, 
Eugene A. Garvey and Thomas P. Coffey. The choice of 
Father Hoban was made by Pope Leo XIII on February 6, 
1896. His title was Bishop of Alalis, an extinct see in 

1 Father Kelly was serving the diocese of Scranton at this time, and 


was for many years rector at Towanda; later he returned to the Jesuits 
and died in Philadelphia, September 20, 1906. 
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Syria. The appointment carried with it the right of suc- 
cession to the See of Scranton. 

Bishop Hoban’s consecration took place on Passion Sun- 
day, March 22, 1896, in St. Peter’s Cathedral, Scranton. 
It was a gorgeous and notable event and was attended by nine 
bishops, the Archbishop of Philadelphia, P. J. Ryan, many 
Monsignori, twenty-two heads of religious and educational 
communities, two hundred priests of the diocese and many 
clergy and religious from various parts of the country. The 
consecrating prelate was Archbishop Satolli, the first Apos- 
tolic Delegate to Washington, a diplomat and scholar, who 
afterwards received the Red Hat. Bishop Horstman of 
Cleveland, Ohio, preached the sermon. 

Bishop Hoban remained as assistant to Bishop O’ Hara for 
three years, when, on February 3, 1899, the latter died and 
he automatically succeeded as bishop-designate. 

A keen student with a wide range of knowledge, Bishop 
Hoban was a ready speaker and a natural leader. During 
his occupation of the See of Scranton he entertained the 
religious hero of the World War, Cardinal Mercier; Arch- 
bishop Willow, the distinguished exile from revolution- 
ridden Mexico; Theodore Roosevelt, ex-president of the 
United States and many other men of note. Mr. George 
Dewey consulted him as to the best historian to bring up to 
date Lingard’s Catholic History of England and agreed with 
his selection of Hilaire Belloc. 

During the 1907 labor troubles in Scranton when Bishop 
Hoban was consulted by both labor leaders, miners and 
operators and it was largely due to his counsel and advice 
that an adjustment was reached. He was particularly con- 
cerned with the settlement of the strikes of the Street Car 
men; the Street Cleaners; the Silk Mill and the Plumbers 
and Steam Fitters. He was a Director of the State Hos- 
pital; the Pennsylvania Oral School; West Mountain Sani- 
torium. of which he was one of the founders; the Penn- 
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sylvania Association for the Blind and the Albright Library. 
His wide knowledge of literature made his connection with 
the library an asset to the State. 

During the World War the Bishop was a staunch upholder 
of the government. He encouraged his priests to offer 
themselves for service at home and abroad, and the diocese 
of Scranton claims the distinction of being the first to fill its 
quota of Catholic chaplains. 

At the time of his Jubilee, October 12, 1921, the press, the 
pulpits of other denominations, civic, social, fraternal and 
patriotic organizations, both Catholic and Protestant, united 
in their estimate of him and gave expression to it thus: “ The 
world is better for his having lived.” 

Bishop Hoban died in Scranton on Saturday, the thirteenth 
of November, 1926, aged seventy-three years. His work 
is his enduring monument. 


NECROLOGY 


BisHop ALLEN oF Mosite—The Right Reverend Edward 
Patrick Allen, fifth bishop of Mobile, Alabama died October 
20, 1926—Bishop Allen was born in Lowell, Mass., March 
17, 1853. His college and seminary studies were made at 
Mt. St. Mary’s Emmitsburg, “‘ the Alma Mater of American 
Bishops ”—The future bishop was ordained to the priest- 
hood by Bishop Becker of Wilmington, December 17, 1881:— 
During the remainder of the scholastic year, 1881-1882, 
Father Allen remained at Mt. St. Mary’s as a member of the 
teaching faculty. 1882 to 1884 he was stationed at Holy 
Cross Cathedral, Boston, and at Framington, Mass. In 
1884 Father Allen was made president of Mt. St. Mary’s, 
where he remained at the head of studies and administration 
until his appointment to the see of Mobile in January, 1897. 
Bishop Allen was consecrated in the Cathedral in Baltimore 
by Cardinal Gibbons, May 16, 1897, and installed in the 
Cathedral Church in Mobile, May 30, 1897. 


BisHop Hospan oF Scranton—The Right Reverend 
Michael John Hoban, second bishop of Scranton, Penna., 
was born at Waterloo, N. J., June 4, 1853. His education 
in the primary grades was obtained in a private School at 
Hawley, Penna., whither his parents had moved when he was 
quite young. When fourteen years of age he attended 
Saint Xavier’s School, New York City for one year; after 
which he spent three years at Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
Mass., and another at Fordham. In 1874 he entered the 
Seminary of Saint Charles Borromeo, Overbrook, and in the 
following year was transferred to the American College. 
Rome. Five years later he was ordained to the Priesthood 


Necrology . ae, 


in Saint John Lateran’s by Cardinal Monaca La Veletta. 
His first assignment on his return to the United States was 
as assistant at Towanda, Penna. At the expiration of two 
years he was transferred to Saint John’s, Pittston where he 
remained six years, after which he was made pastor of Saint 
John’s Troy, Bradford County, Penna. On December 8, 
1887 he became pastor in Ashley, Penna., where, during the 
twelve years of his stay, he built a church and rectory, Saint 
Leo’s. On February 6, 1896, he was named Titular Bishop 
of Alalis, coadjutor to Bishop O’ Hara with the right of suc- 
cession, and was consecrated in the Cathedral Scranton, 
March 22, 1896 by the Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop 
Satolli. During various labor troubles in Scranton and the 
mining districts he was called upon to act on boards of arbi- 
tration. He was Director of the State Hospital, The 
Pennsylvania Oral School, West Mountain Sanitorium, of 
which he was one of the founders, The Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation for the Blind and the Albright Library. He died 
November 13, 1926, in his seventy-fourth year. 


Tue Most REVEREND DENIs JosePpH O’CONNELL, titular 
Archbishop of Mariamme, former Bishop of Richmond, 
Va., died in Richmond January 1, 1927—Archbishop 
O’Connell would have been seventy-eight January 25—He 
was born in Donough-More, County Cork, Ireland, Jan. 25, 
1849—When the future Archbishop was quite young his 
parents came to America and settled in Columbia, S. Caro- 
lina, where he received his early education. Later he at- 
tended St. Charles’ College, Ellicott City and St. Mary’s, 
Baltimore. His theological course was completed in the 
American College, Rome, where he was ordained priest, May 
26, 1877. During this same year, 1877 he served as assist- 
ant at St. Peter’s Richmond. In the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore, 1884 he was one of the secretaries of the 
Council, and was chosen to carry the acts to Rome. He 
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remained at the head of the American College until 1895, 
when he resigned to become Vicar of the titular church of 
Cardinal Gibbons, Santa Maria Trastevere. In 1903 he was 
appointed Rector of the Catholic University Washington. 
In 1909 he was appointed Auxiliary Bishop of San Francisco. 
In 1912 he was transferred to the see of Richmond. On 
account of failing health he asked to be relieved from the 
burden of administration, and on the ninth of March, 1926, 
his request was granted, the Pope at the same time naming 
him Titular Archbishop of Mariamme. 
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